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cliar,acter. ■ The • Darsanas reviewed are 1. The 
Ch4'arvaaka S^^ste'm 2 . The Baudha S 3 ^stem- 3. • The 
Arhata or Jama 'S 3 ^stem 4. The Raamaaiiuja S 3 ' stem 
5. The Pooraa-prajna (Madhva) S 3 'stem- 6 . The 
Naknlisa-Paasupata S 3 'stem- 7. The Saiva S 3 'stem 
8 . The Prat 3 'abhijna or Recognitive System 9. The 
Rasesvara or Mercurial System 10. The Vaiseshika 
or Auluk 3 'a^„S 3 'stem-l l.-The Akshapaada or N 3 'aa 3 'a 
Sytem.i 12 . The -Jaiminiya System or Meemaamsaa, 
13. The Paaniuee 3 'a-S 3 'stemTl 4 ; Saaukhya System. 
15. The Paatanjala-or -Yoga S 3 'stem. 16 The Vedaanta 
or S 3 ' stem of Samkaraachaar 3 'a. 

Saaukh 3 'a aphorisms of Rapila translated 
by James R. Ballant 3 'iie IX. D. (1885) and Sankh 3 'a 
Kaarikas of Eeswa’rakrishna," translated b 3 ' John 
Davis (1894) were both published in the above series. 

An English translation of the Sanskrit text 
of The Saankhya Tatva Koumudi of Vaachaspati 
Misra b 3 ’- Gaugnath Jha M. A. F. T. S. was published 
for the Bombay Theosophical Publication Fund by 
Tukaaraam Taat 3 'a F.T.S. in 1896. 

The Six S 3 'stems of Indian Philosoph 3 ' ^ 3 ' 
Max l^Iuller is a well known publication. In 
Sanskrit and iu the provincial languages, there 
are numerous booksjto which references have been 
made iu our Telugu edition of Darsanas. 

aayurveda- AND DARSANAAS. . 

». Ihe Science 'of Aa 3 ’urveda is based .’Upon 


iKfROfctJCYiioN] Aa 3 *ui'vcda and Darsanas. ^ 


tile fundaniculal sciences called " Darsanas 
Darsaiias include all sciences, physical, ' mental, 
intellectual and spiritual. These Darsanas were 
studied in India as part of general education of every 
student. One has to he well - up in the-'Sanskrit 
language and then onlj^ he'ean study these sciences 
from original sources. TheTive compulsory subject^ 
(Vidj'aas) in all universities were l.'Sabda Vidyaa - 
gi'ammar aud literature, 2. Silpa Vid^^aa - manual 
training in arts and crafts including ‘ mathematics, 
3. Chikitsaa Vid37aa-The science of medicine’ k. Hetu 
Vid 3 ’-aa - Logic and philosophy, 5. Aadhydktma 
Vidyaa - Spiritual science. These formed ,tbe Vohrs^ 
of study of every student in Hindustan. Just as they 
should now have a certain proficiency of the Engllsli 
language aud an elementary knowledge of natural 
sciences, before they can proceed to the medical 
stud 3 ^, so . also a knowledge of Sanskrit and of .these 
fundamental sciences (Darsanas) is necessary, for the 
understanding of the principles of , Aayuryeda/ 
in fact, this premedical course was compulsory 
for every Vaid37a in Susruta's days — 

Ekam saastraiDadbeeyaano na vidyaacbchaastra 
nischayam, tasmaat bahusrutah saastram 
yijaaneeyaat, cbikitsakah (S. Su. 4—7) f. e; 

By a study of a single Saastra a man can never 
catch the 'true import of this science of medicine, 
Tlierefoi'e a physician shoul4' etudy as many* -allied 
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branches, of science, of .pbilosopby as possible. For 
explanations of truths and, principles quoted, from 
other branches of science and only incidentally 
discussed in the present work,. the student is referred 
to the expositions, made .by the masters of those 
sciences, since it. is impossible to deal with all 
branches of science in a single book and within 
so short a compass. 

“ Haliyekasmin Saastre .sakyahsarva saastraanaam 
avaroflliah kartum ”. (Sus. Su. 4-5 ) 

Darsanas are Saastras, where well reasoned 
attitude of the-human being towards the world is 
explained according to -the Hindus. The}’- are mainly 
six* consisting of -3 groups. The}’ are partly 
sciences and parti}’ philosophies according to 
our modern conception. 

(1) NYAAYA - VAISBSHIKA. 

These deal mainly with physics, chemistry 

and other material science.s and include reasoning 
or logic. Metaphysical studies or search for 
knowledge of God, however, formed the ultimate 
aim of 'the study of these saastras also. 

- (2) SAANKHYA - YOGA. 

Saankhya- Yoga deals mainly -with the 
mmtal sciences, as will he explained below. . The 
material aspects of study were not neglected even here.' 
13) POORVA AND UTTARAMEEMAAMSAA. 

These relate mainly to the exposition of 


(tKyRODUCT I on] Ol)jecl of Stncl 3 'lug Darsauas. S 


Purvameemaamsaa is right action (Karma kaanda) 
under tlie supreme authority of the Vedas. 
Uttarameeniaamsaa or Vedaauta is more directly 
based upon the Upanishads. Its main object is to 

explain that there is in realit}^ onl}' one Bxistence^ 
Non-Dualism. 

THE OBJECT OF STUDYING DARSANAS. 

• The object of all philosophical, studies in 
Hindustan has been the acquisition .of- the 
kuotr ledge of the eternal theme of Indian spiritual 

thought, namely, to seek, know and realise, “the 
One in the .many ”. 

The word Darsana, is derived from the 
root Darsa which means “ to see". Darsrna means 
seeing, looking or sight. It also means the e 3 'e, the 
mirror and knowledge- especially religious. Here, 
Darsana means a Saastra - science - knowledge or 
philosophy. The Darsanas are primarily divided into 
2 classes-Aastika Darsanas, which accept the 
authority of the Vedas-and Naastika Darsanas, which 
do nob'.accept their authority. The Aastika Darsanas 
are generally counted as six and are called the Shat- 
Darsaiias. They ' are (I) Nyaa}^ (2) Vaiseshika 
(3)Eaankhya (4) Yoga .(5) Meemaamsaa (6) Vedaauta. 
The Nastika Darsanas are chiefly, [I] Chaarvaaka 
Darsana. [2] Bauddha Darsana [3] Jaina Darsana.There 

are other Darsanas like Raseswara Darsana,. 
PaaBupata, Saiva'and Saakta Darsanas which were 
j’efipinjsed, systems <?f philosophy ia 


CHAP'ffiR 11 . . 

JNyaaya VaiseshIRa*' 

[ Couteuts:— [ 1 ] K^aava, [ 2 ] ’ VaisesHka, 
[ 3 ] Navya Nyaava, ] 

[ 1 ] ' ■' 
NYA AYA SYSTEM. . 

[Couteuts: — N3^aaya SystemrTlie Scope of 
Nyaa3’^a - Five Ava3'’avas - Sixteen* Padaarthas - 
Pramaana - Prameya - Jeevaatma - Paramaatmaa - 
Sareera - Organs of sense - Mind - Moksha.] 

N5'aa3'^a 53^ stem was formulated by Gautama 
( Not Gautama Buddha ) This is also called 

Akshapaada Darsana. 

THE SCOPE OF NYAAYA. 

The term Nyaaya-meatis analysis. The Nyaa3^a 
system of teaching is devoted to the exposition of 
a S3'’stem of logic and enunciation of the methods 
whereby truth ma3’' be ascertained b3' the logical 
process of examination and analj^sis. Western 
Scholars, therefore, generally accepted it as logic 
and ignored the philosophical and ’metaphysical 
aspects of the teachings of i^yazys. The system has 
in fact a dual object being partly a school of logical 
analysis and partly also of philosophical and’ 
metaphysical reasonings. Many are inclined to the 
view that the Greek Schools of Philosophy were 
iudehtod to % early sypteiji, 



iNTRoBuc'riOK] 


■ Sixteen Pftdnarllias 


1 


Tosycther witli the Valseshiha, the Nyaaya 
adheres to the atomic llicor}’ of the universe. But 
the most important part of Nyaaya is to classif}' 
and enumerate the various things in the world. 
The subject matter of proof, finding out what the 
fundameutal classes of things are under which all 
the substances in the world can be classified, as 
a result of the gradual evolution of things in 
the lower orders into things in the higher orders, 
and finding out what their nature and qualities 
are; and how other things came into existence out 
of these things, and how all these things can be 
proved, and all such other questions are included 
in Nyaaya philosophy. ( Geeta *Rahas 5 'a. Vol. 1.7, ) 
FIVE AVAYAVAS. 

The Hindu Sjdlogism of Gautama consists of 
five parts or propositions viz. (1) PPatiJna- the 
promise, (2) Hetu- the proof, (3) Odaaharana- the 
illustration, (4) Opanaya - the application of the 
proof, (S) Nigamana- the conclusion. These are 
called the five AvayavaS. The western syllogism 
consists of only three parts of the proposition, 
namely, the two premises and the conclusion. 

SIXTEEN PADAARTHAS. 

The Nyaaya School holds that the logical 
method, of ascertaining truths was by the application 
of the sixteen categories or PadaaPtliaS - -the topics for 
discussion. These topics are I. Pramaana means pf 
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knowledge, 2. Prameya- objects of enquiry, 3 Samsaya- 
doubt, 4. Prayojana - purpose. 5. Drlstaanta- 
i’llustration, Sifihaanta- dogma or determinate truth, 
7, Avayava - syllogism or- argument, 8. TaPKa- 
confutation, 9. Niruaya-ascertaiument, 10. Vaada 
discussion, fl. Jalpa - wrangling and hairsplitting," 
12. yitanda cavilling or raising objections, 13. 
Hetvaabhaasa- fallacy, 14. chhala- perversion or unfair 
ambiguity, 15. Jaati- futile objections, 16 Nigraha 
sthaana- conclusion or the confounding of an 
adversary, - 

The student is trained and drilled until he 
thoroughly understands the nature and use of 
these sixteen topics. Of these, the first two are the 
chief; the others are only subsidiary and indicate the 
_ course which a discussion may take from the setting 
forth- of a doubt to the final confutation of 
the dotibt. 

PRAMAANA. 

(Means of Knowledge). 

The means of knowledge according to this 
Saastra, are four-l. Pratyaltsha- direct perception 
through the senses, 2. Aniimaana - inference, 
3. Dpamaana-aualogy, and 4. Aapta» Vaakya reliable 
evidence. This is also called Ssbda which 
includes the testimony of the Vedas - the revealed 
knowledge' or tradition. - 
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PRAMBYA. 

The Prameyn or objects of* knowledge TLrei-^ 
1. AtniBH- the Soul, 2, Sflreera- the body, 3, Inflriys- 
the senses, 4 . Artfia - the objective tvorid, 
5. Buddlli-tjje intellect, 6, Manah - the mind, 
7. Pravritti- action, 8. Dosita- Error, 9. Pretyabiiaava- 
disembodied states or transmigrations, -lO.'.Phala- 
the fruit or retribution, 11. Duklia-pain, 12. Apavar^a- 
freedom or emancipation of the Soul. 

JBEVAATMA. 

According to the Nyaa3^ft, the soul 
( jeevaatinaa ) is individual in each person and 
separate from the bod}' and senses. It is the seat 
of knowledge and feeling. It is eternal in duration 
(Nitya). ICllha - (desire), Oveslia (aversion),- 'Sllkban 
(pleasure), Bukha - (pain), and Jnaana- (knowledge^ 
imply the existence of soul, which is a substance 
(Drav3'a). It is the substratum, in which these 
several qualities reside. The soul experiences the 
fruit (Phala) of good or bad deeds (KariHa). 

PARAMAATMAA. 

The supreme soul (Paramaatmaa) is One. 
Jt is the seat of eternal knowledge, the maker or 
former of all things. 

SAREERA. 

The body Sareera is the seat of efforts i. e. 
Prayatna and of the organs of senses. By association, 
■with the bod}', the soul has the feeling of pleasure 
and pain. The body is Paanchabhautika. 

ORGANS OF SENSE. 

The five external organs are not modifications 
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of coiisciousuess (Ah3BK3<ir3) as tlie S33nkhy3 
pIiilosopIiY teaches us, but are formed of SthOOlB- 

.P?:b:b3 - 'flabaabliootas - PrithYi, fiapa, Te]a, ¥aayu, 
Aakaaslia, corresponding to the senses of Ghraana, 
!Rasa, Roopa, Sparsa and Sabda, The sixpadaarthaas 
of tlie Vaiseshika are thus placed under 
obiects of seuses. 

, ' • THE MIND. 

There is the sixth sense “ Antarindrlya” 
[Tnternal organ] LlBRas- Mind. By union with the 
•external senses, the mind produces the knowledge 
of exterior objects. Its office is to separate the 
seusatious and to present them singly to the soul. 
.Hence it is that the soul does not receive more than 
one sensation or rather perception at the same 
instant. The Kanas is minutety small as an atom 
[Ann]; for otherwise, it might come in contact with 
many things and cause many sensations at one time. 
It IS eternal (Nitya) and distinct from both__the 
soul and the bodv. 

MOKSHA. 

I\lokt-ha is deliverance from Pain (Dukha- 
dhwair a). The soul attains deliverance by knowledge, 
by mec itating on itself, by not earning fresh merits 
or demerits through action springing from desire 
and h}’’ becoming free from passion through 
knowledge of evd inherent in. objects. 

For further information the reader is referred ie> the 
original work Nyaaya Sooiras by Qcniama in Sanskrit, to 
Saradarsana Sangraha in English or Nyaaya Darsana in 
Tehign in Vok I, Setii»n 11, in oar Series and Tarka Sangrah 
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r.’//// Conmcnfary by Amimbfiotfm al&o in Tclugn and many Sanskrit 
books on the subjeeL 

m 

THE YAISESHIKA SYvSTEM. 

[Contciitsi-Thc Vaiseshika S 3 'stein-Thc six. 
categories - Dravya - Atomic tlicory-Aarambha 
vaada- Seswaravaada- Guiia- IManas- Gurntwa- Kaala 
Dik - Karma - Saamaawya - Visesha - Samavaa3^a- 
Abhaava - The Theor 3 '' oC Atomic Aggloaieration- . 
Peelu Paakavaada - Pithhara Paakavaada - The Scope 
of Vaiseshika Darsana.] 

The Vaiseshika system is supplementary to that 
of Gautama [Nyaa 3 ’a], comcidiug with it in the' 
maiu, but differing from it in allowing only two 
methods of proof [Pramaana] - (i. e.,) 1. Prat 3 'aksha 
(Perception) and 2. Anumaana (inference) and in its 
arrangement of the objects of knowledge (Prameya). 

THE SIX CATEGORIES. 

There are in this system six . categories or- 
Predicaments (Padaarthac) 1. Dravya-thing or sub- 
stance 2. Guna-quality,'3. Karma-action; 4. Saamaanya 
— community, or genus, 5. Visesha - Particularity, 
S.Samavaaya.-the co-inherence or intimate connection 
of constituent parts. A seventh namely Abbaava- 
non*existence or negation was added later, 

(1) DRAVYA. 

Dravya-The first •category, namely . Dravya 
is BuVdivided into nine-diviBious 1. Prithvi-earth, 2. 
Aapa* water, 3. Teja- light, 4. Vaayii-air, 5. Aakaasa 
6. KaaWtime, 8, Aatma-^eoul,; 
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9rMaua-mmd. Of these Prithvi, Aapa, Teja, Vaayu 
and hlaua are “Ann” (Atomic), the others are 
‘Vibhu’ (everpervading). The atoms are round, ex- 
tremely minute, incapable of division, invisible, 
eternal in themselves but not in aggregate forms. 

They have iudividualit}’-, a specific difference 
[Visesha] from which the name Vaiseshika has been 
derived. Light, for example, is formed by the 
aggregation of Inminous atoms. And other substances 
are also formed in a similar manner. These atoms 
combine by two in au aggregate called ‘Dxyauuka’. 
The}’' again combine and thus form aggregates called 
^‘Trasarenu”, which comes within the range of our 
sight as a mote in the sun-beam. They are innu- 
merable and are perpetually united and disintegrated 
and reunited and re-disintegrated by particular 

unseen force called Adrishta. 

ATOMIC THEORY. 

The followers of Kauaada are known as 
Kaanaadas, In their opinion the root cause of the 
world is atoms. The definition of atoms given by 
Kahaada as above, and the one given by the 
western scientists is almost the same. When after 
dividing and sub-dividing things, you come to the 
stage when division is no more possible, you have 
reached^ the atom or Pararaaanu (Parama Anu) i, e, 
the ultimate entity.^ As these atoms coalesce, they 
aci^uire a new quality as the result of the union 
and new things are created, There are also atoms 

0/ the miiul and of the body and when these unite, 
retnltp, ^ ’ 
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AARAMBI !A VAADA, 

The fundninentarajoms of rrkhvi have four 
(Jnahlicf uaiucly - Ganohas iN-afa, Roopa and Spaisa. 
ThoFc of Aapa have the lai-t three qualities: those 
of Tcia? tile last tv. o: llicsc of Vaa3‘U only thelas^, 
one. In this wav the entire universe is from the 
very hcR'inniuK lillcd with permanent and Subtle 
atoms. There is no other root cause of the world 
except the atoms. Tlie coinniencemeut (Aarambha)' 
of the mutual coalition or union of the original and 
permanent atoms, results in all the 
is technically known as “Aarambha Vaada’ , Theory 
of Commencement. Some followers of t is c 
do not go be3*oud the atoms. 

SESWARA VAADA. 

There: is a story, that when f ^ ^ 
Vaiseshikas was, at the motheut of his ea 
to utter the name of God, he nttere t ® ^ 
“Peelavah, Peelavah, Peelavah’ cphool ' 

Atoms’.’. Nevertheless other- 
believed thatlsvara (God) is responsible or 
about the fusion 'or union of the- atoms. y, 
that- way, complete the 

' ■ They say that the universe must ha ve a ’ 
maker, because it- is an effect like a jar 

ie-' implied that the creative -mmd ffltis 
Cfeited by a power possessing like ,^ua r , 

iafiaitejy hiigfee? 
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It will thus be seen that the atomic theory 
advanced by modern scientists (Dalton theory) is 
not at all modern. The theory of Dalton was 
exploded by the evolution theory of Darwin. In the 
same way, the Saanlcya philosophy has put into the 
back-ground, the theories of Kanaada. 

The Kanaada School could not satisfactorily 
explain, how activity was first imparted to atoms. 
They could not o.lso explain how the rising 
pradation of successive evolution of life in trees, 
animals and man came into existence, nor could they 
explain how living matter was derived out of 
non-living matter. This was done in ancient India 
by the Saankhya theory of evolution. See below. 

(2) GUNA . 

Guua- The second category, namely Guna 
is translated as qualit 3 % The qualities are twenty four. 
1. Roopa- Colour, 2. Rasa - Taste, 3. Gandha-Smell, 
4. Sparsa- Touch, 5. Sankhya-Number, 6. Parimaana- 
Dimension, 7. Prithaktva- Individuality, 8. Samyoga- 
Conjunction. 9. Vibhaaga - Disjunction, 10. Paratva- 
Priorlty 11. A.paratva-Posteriority 1 2. Buddhi -Intellect, 
13.Sukha-Pler.sure, 14. Dukha-Pain, 15. -Icchha-Desire, 
16. Dvesha - Aversion, 17. Prayatna- Volition, 18, 
Gurutwam- Gravity, 19. Dravatvam- Fluidity. 20. 
Sneha- yiscidity, 21. Samskaara-Self-reproductioa 
(or restitution including motion, elasticity and 
memory) 22 , Sabda - Sound, 23. Dharma- Merit 
Rud 24« Adhfti‘ma»Demei:it< 


^ Tvight and iicat are coiiaidcjcd as on^y 
different forms of tlic same substance, so also 
electricity' and ma-gnetism. Tlic diicct izirlTnmtnt cf 
vision is a ray of ligjit proceeding from '.he ptn.-il 
of the eye to the ohject seen. Thh ray of liglitis 
not ordinarily visible, as the brightness of a torch 
is not seen when the Sun shines. This ray of light 
which is not seen in the snnlight, may be seen at 
night in the eye of a cat or other animal watchhig 
for its prey. Aakaasa (JStber) is uncriapounded, 
infinite and eternal. It is not atomic (Vitshu). It ir, 
known onty by' inference. It has the quality of 
conducting sound which is caused by means of a 
•portion of Ether (Aakaasa) confined in the hollow 
of the ear and endowed with an occult \^irtue'. 


MANAS. 

The Manas (mind) is considered to be 
exfremely small as an atom (Ann) and thus only 
one sensation is convej'ed to the soul at one time. 
• It is eternal and distinct from both soul and hody^ 
with which it is only conjoined. 

GURUTVA. 

Gurutva, (gravity') is the peculiar cause of a 
body falling to the ground. It effects Bhoo ■ and 
^Aapa’ Dravyaas. I/ightness is not a distinct quality 
but only the negation of Gurutva. 

KAALA. 

Kaala (time) is inferred from the relation 
of priority (Bhoota) and subsequence (Bhavishyat) 
other than that of place. This is marked^ by the 
association of objects with the ^un s revolution 
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is ;aieasured,b3'^ Kshatia, Bina, Rutu, Samvatsara 
and so on. , ' ■ , 

THE THEORY OF ATOMIC AGGLOMERATION. 

According to VaisesWka Darsana the whole 
nniverse is constituted of atoms, . “Kaarana Guua 
Poorvakah Kar}^ Guno Drishatah” The properties 
that exist in the causative factor are found in. the 
, resultant factor. Every atom has some special 
properties and the properties of a substance which 
is constituted of these atoms would, develop the 
sanie properties as are contained in the atoms. 

In a big tank waves arise on jts tops by winds. These 
waves are not slructuraliy different from tbo water below. When 
you compare a bit of the wave to the huge quantity water, 
that is contained in the tank, it is like a very small -particle. 
However small they may be, these particles are the same es the 
water contained in the tank. Similarly, the whole BraJunaanda or 
Universe consists of minute particles, which make up the ^^ole, 

There are two theories explaining how these particles 
combine with each other. One is called Peclupaaka Vaoda” 
chemical theory, and the other is called PiUharapaaka Vaada, 
physical thetry. 

Peclupaaka Vaada. ( Chemical Theory ) 

Pedii means an atom, (Paramaanu). Two atoms combine 
together to form a "Dv-yanuka". Three "DxyamikaGS" combine 
together and form “Try'anukd . Four 'Trycnuikaas combine to form 
“Chaiiiraniika . Since the atoms are mathematically the smallest 
entities, they have no sides. When one atom joins the other, they 
become one again, and thus they enlarge, and become "Tryamikaas^ 
ChaiiiroKikaas^ Piwdtcuiiikcuis^ etc. The whole 'world consisting 
of buildings, trees, mountains, stars, and everything else, is formed 
by different combinations qf these atomic bodies. The 
diff^rer.liation in • the colour and .consistency, roughness or 
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$raoo5!inc$s f'»c. of different FU^otnnccs like pols 'tind clotks'is duo 
|o \\nal is cniicd Pii.TfuiNicda — <lifferencc in clicmicnl combination. 

‘ k •'’'^conlinfr lo the Vaiecsbikn system, when a pot 

IS aKcd, clianf.es l.akc place in its constitution Just ns they take 
P ace \siien conking food. When these chnnfcs take place by tbfe 
conjunction of fire, the substances v.d)icli form ibc clay are reduced 
own to their "Dvynnuka * stafc. Then the "Dvyanuka stage is 
n so destroyed. The nloms constituting the " Dvyanuka separate 
end recombine into n ’‘Dvynnukn” possessing different properties 
such as colour, touch etc.. It lakes nine moments for the 
consummation of (be whole change. In the first 
moment, the "Dvyanuka*’ is destroyed. In the second 

moment, the original black colour is destroyed. In the third 
moment, the n'cw red or other colour is generated by the contact 
''ith heat. In the fourth moment, by virtue of some unknown 
orce from the conjunction of a sou! possessing merit (i. e) from 
3 kind of initiative tendency in the atom for the production of. a 
new substance, these atoms combine to form a new substance, The 
new substance is started. In the fifth moment, the atom separates its^f 
from its old status (i. e.) from its former place. In the sixth moment, 
it cuts itself off. In the seventh moment, it combines with another 
utom. In the eighth moment, the t«o atoms combine and become 
Dvyanuka again". In the ninth moment, the properties, 
such as colour which exist in the atom appear in 
the new "Dvyanuka**. Thus, in these nine moments the dark an 
unbaked clay pot is converted into the red and^ baked poj. 
This transformation is caused by what is called Peelupaa a, 
chemical change in the atoms of the origmal substance, ilnj 
IS according to Vaiseshika doctrine.* 

Thus the Vaisesbikas hold that when a jar is baked, the 
old black jar is destroyed^ its several conx'pounds or two 
&c,, .being destroyed; the action of the fire then pro uces ^ 
red colour in the separate atoms, and* joining these into n ^ 
compounds, eventually produces a new red jar. T e ercee S 
rapidity cf- the steps prevents the eye's detecting the change o 
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the jars. The followers of the Nyaaya maintain that the fire 
penetrates into the different compounds of two or more atoms, 
and , produces its effects on these compounds, and thereby changes 
not the jar but its colour etc. The jar is still the same jar, 
only, it is red but not black. 

Pittharapaaka. (Pli3''sical change). _ 

According to the Nyaaya system, it is considered that 
the transformation of one substance into another takes place by a 
physical change in the molecules. The pot when it is baked, 
changes its colour and other qualities without giving up its 
molecular structure. Pitthara means a pot. Since it is considered 
that the changes take place in the pot itself aud not in the atoms, 
.this theory is called 'Pittharapaaka Vaada’. The pot is the same 
as the one that is baked. It did not lose its identity.. The different 
constituents or Pittharaas need not undergo destruction, but they 
undergo a transformation. A Pitthara (molecule) consists of two 
or more atoms. There are numerous pittharaas (or molecules) in 
the pot. Since everyone of the particles which constitute the pot 
is black, the pot appears to be black in the beginning. These 
particles change their colour when baked into red. And there are 
also other changes like roughness in their properties. The Nyaaya 
system says that whatever changes are said to take place 
according to Vaiseshika theory take place in the 
molecule only and that there is no need for the destruction of 
the molecules into their Atomic constitution. Both in the first 
and the second arrangement, the atoms are the same but they 
have only changed their chemical or physied character. 

Take 1 ime stone, coral and pearl - all these three yield 
lime, (calicium oxide) when burnt. But their medicinal and bio- 
chemical properties on living bodies are different. The pearl 
lime is known to be coobng whereas shell lime is known to be 
heating, caustic, and comparatively destructive to the living tissues. 
Charcoal, graphite and diamond are all made up of carhon. But 
they have different properties. It was recently demonstrated that 
particles of charcoal when mixed with molten iron 

and sudd mly sstled to a very low temperaturej 
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bccome changed inlo particles of diamond by a change in their, 
molcctilnr slrucltire. 

It is said in llie Yedaas, lliat the whole universe is 
produced by (he '‘Pnalva" (chemical changes) caused by the 
rays cf the sun. , 

"Sooryo mrccclu maaihatlc 5ff/'iw5//!(7flth bhmmaa iht!d,‘ 
TaSi’aah paaba Viscsfiaia." The purgative and other properties 
of croton on other drugs are of the atoms (peeliis), contained 
in them. 

This theory of the Nyaya Vaiseshika of the causatlofl 
of the universe is crdled the Theory of Atomic Agglomeration 
in contrast with Parinaama Vaada - the Theory of Evolution 
and Vivartha - Vaada-the Theory of Illusion of the other 
Dnrsanaas. ( see Saankhya and Advaita). ' 

Influence cf ICaala. ' ' ' ; 

* '■ '' , ! * 
fCaala (time) is an entity that has to be taken Into 

consideration when dealing with chemicEl or physical changes. 
Take for instance a raw mango. It may be ripened- into 'a fruit 
either slowly , or quickly according, to; the rapidity of Paaka or 
Bio-chemical changes that' take place during the transforrn&tion 
of the raw fruit into a ripe one. , , . 

1. You may envelop the fruit in a heap of hay, thereby 
giving it the heat necessary for Its. ripening slowly and also to’ 
exclude to a certain extent the cold air, which retards the ripening. 

2. You may place the fruit in the hot sun tiilit gets r/pened.’ 

3. You may keep the fruit in the hearth or a hot air 
chamber. Although the fruit gets ripe, by all the three processes 
the taste, colour and the other qualities differ to a great eitent. 
This is due mainly to the time that is allowed ,for the chemicaP 
changes under the three different conditions. 

■ Enveloped in hay the fruit takes its own time and a good, 
taste and colour develop in it, 

Expose it to hot sun the fniil rip?n| quicker hut (liQ 
fi[Unlitiea ate different. 
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Expose it to the direct heat in the • 'hearth, it may ripen 
very much quicker and has again different porperties. In all 
these three conditions the main factor affecting the Paaha- 
chemical or Bio-chemical changes is time — Kaala. Thus the 
Hindu scientists considered Kaala one "of the most important 
factors in those changes. 

D I K. 

Dik is inferred from the relation of Priority 
or Sub-sequence other than that of time. It is de- 
duced from our notions of here and there. It is 
marked by our association with the four directions 
of East, West, North, and South-which again de- 
pend on the relation of the Earth’s movement round 
the Sun. East is the direction which is towards sunrise- 
Wect towards Sunset - North and South are 
towards North and^ South poles respectively. We 
may count the directions as four or six if we take, 
upper and lower as two directions. But Dik or 
space is one, Vibhu, all pervading and eternal. 
Praachyaadi Vyawahaara Heeturdik 
Saa Chaihaa Vibhvee Nityacka {Tarka Sangraha) 
Dik or the position of atoms in space is also 
to be considered when their combinations and 
dis-integratious take place - For example - nearness 
of substances to each other or distance each 
from other makes a great difference in chemical 
combinations of different substances. 

The relative importance of the position of 
the atoms in space and the influence of direction 
(North or South pole etc.) on them have also to he 
Uba InW account in addUlon to heat and ... 
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Thus ‘Heat’ (Tejas) Kaala (time) and 1 -Dili- 
(space) are therefore rightly included in - DPavyaS, 
(substances) because they possess certain Gunas 
(qualities). 

3. KARMA. 

3. Karma - (Action) is the third category. It 
is divided into five kinds — (1) Utkshepanam-upward 
movement, (3) Aakunchanam-contraction (4) Prasaa- 
ranam - dilatation (5) Gamanagamanani - motion in 
general." ; o 

4. SAMAAN YA. 

' Samaanya-The fourth category Samaanya 
(Communit}^, is the source of our notion of genus. 
It usually devotes qualities common' to many 
objects. This is also called Jaati, Samaanya is- of 
two kinds, (1) the higher or genus (Para;) and (2) 
lower or species (Apara). ; 

5. VISESHA. = 

Visesha - (Particularity) denotes single or 
simple 'objects devoid of community. These are 
Sbul, Time, Place and Aakaasa, and also Atoms in 
their 'ultimate ’form. This Visesha is the distin- 

guishing feature of the Vaiseshika Philosophy.' Its 
theory and doctrine is that all substances are 
composed of countless minute invisible atoms, 
from ' the combinations of which all forms of 
substances, physical and mental, arise and from- 
the operation of which all phenomena take placet 
These . combinations of the ultimate atoms arc 
: temporary 'Rud are subject to ehaap 
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destfuction and alteration, so far as the - combi- 
nations are concerned, but the individual atoms, 
of course, can neither be destro^-ed nor changed 
nor altered in their nature. 

These atoms of Kanaada are similar to the 
corpuscles, Ions or Klectrons of the modern 
western science. 

6. SAMAVAAYAv 
6. SamavaajJ-a - The sixth category or 
Padaardha of Vaiseshika is Samavaaya - (Co - 
mheTence or Inseparable eonnectlon ). It denotes 
the connection of things that in their nature 
must be connected as long as they exist, as the 
yarn and the' cloth, of - which it is made,. This 
inseparable union of Kanaada is rather of an 
abstract nature. Examples of Samavaaya are' 
the parts and the whole, the quality and the 
object which possesses the quality, action and 
the agent, atoms and substance, subject and 
object etc -( Vaiseshika Sut. Ch. l-Il ). In all 
these instances there is an inseparable connection 
between the members of each pair. 

7. A B H A A V A. 

Abhaava - A seventh Padaardha called 
Abhaava ( Negation of non-existence ) was added 
by later Vaiseshikas. The six categories men- 
tioned above are ' Bhaavas ' ( Existing ideas ) and 
the seventh is the negation of all these six. If 
^ou have no ‘ Abhaava \ you cannot get the 
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ledge of that which Is not a thing. Example;— 
the knowledge that there is ho pot. 

Abhaava is divided into two kinds: — 

Samsargaabhaava and Anyonyaabhaava. 

I. Samsargaabhaava is again of three kinds:- 

(1) Praagabhaava-(Negation which has no 
beginning but has an end). 

(2) Pradhvamsaabhaava - ( Negation with 'h 
beginning but no end) and 

(3) At^’autaabhaava-absolute negation. 

(1) Praagabhaava is the negation of a thing 
antecedent to origination (i. e.,) before it existed; 
The negation of a pot before the pot is made. The 
negation ceases to exist as soon as the pot Is made. 
It is therefore said to be without a beginning and 
with an end, 

(2) Pradhvamsaabhav - The negation of a thing 
after the thing is destro3^ed. The absence of a pot 
when the pot is broken. The negation is represented 
by the pieces of the broken pot. Pradhvamsaabhaava 
is negation subsequent to origination of a thing. 
It has a beginning but with no end. It begins as 
soon as the pot is broken and there is no end of 
this Abhaava. 

(3) Atyantaabhaava - (Absolute negation) 
means negation always. Example;- The son of a barren 
woman, the horns of the hare. These things never 
existed and never shall exist. This is without 
beginning and without end. 

The above three Abhaayas are included \u 
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Samsargaabhaava. 

11. Anyoii 5 '’aabIiaa 5 ’'a-(N'egation of identit}’’) 
is only of one kind. In two things that exist one 
of these things does not exist in the other; In pot 
(Ghata), there is no existence of cloth (Fata) and 
vice versa. 

Scope of Vaiseshika Darsana. 

' The scope of the Vaiseshika Darsana is the acquisition 
of correct knowledge of the reality of pain and its' removal; 
"Qiarmm Daklia Dhvamsa Laksfiano Mokshah JaaycdV' (Tarka 
Sangraha Deepika in Telugu P, 137) 

Pain ma^ be due to Lternal causes or external causes. 
Some kinds of pain may be removed by the Vaidya temporarily 
or even .permanently but the pain caused by fear of death can be 
removed only by correct knowledge of the Supreme Being. 

Whoever wishes to escape from the reality of pain and 
whoever wishes to know the means of such escape — should learn 
that the knowledge of the Supreme Being is the true means 
of such escape. We have the authority of the Vedas for this 
statement. Swetaaswatara Dpanishad VI-20 says:- 

When men shall roll up the sky as a piece of leather 

” Then shall there be an end of pain, without the 
knowledge of Siva" (Deva), 

"Vcdia Charmm’ai Aakaasam Veshtaylshyanti Maamnmh 
Tadaa Slvam [D^vam) Avijmaya dukkhasynante b\im’lshayaii’' . 

That means that without the knowledge of God, 
destructfon of pain is not possible. Knowledge ctf God is obtained 
by Sravana, Manana, and Bbaavana-hearing. thought aud reflection 
of God. True Vaiseshika Siddhaanta is that Dukkha (pain) will 
be removed by correct knowl-dge of the six Padaardhaas 
(Categories). 

Thought (Manana) depends upon inference (Anumaana), 
inference depends upon Vyaapti (Universal proposition) and 
the knowledga of Vyaapti depends upon the right understanding 
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of th’e‘ six PadneVdlias (Calfcgones).* Herce the saint Kanaada 
Establishes the • six • categories in his tenfold treatise called 
Vaiseshilta' Sillras, ' Kannada' is also called by another 
synonym 'Knnabhnksha -which means one who feeds on 
Knnaas or atoms. 

' ‘ ‘ According to the Vaiseshika,' ^dl objective knowledge 

consists’in the perception of things in their three categories" i.' 'e. 
Drwya, Gam or Karmhl Of the -three other categories Sawmmya 
abides in Drayya, Gum and Karma. Saamaarya is of two kinds 
1. the_ Higher of Genus and 2 the Lower or Species."' Viseshk 
abides in 'the' nine"^ eternal' substances, (Dratyas). The s'sth 
category is coherence by which the parts of certain inseparable 
things are"' held 'together 'in their respective ■ places, as quality 
and'the \)bie6t ^u'alifie'd {Gitna-G;uitj. 

‘ ’i ' Saamaarlya or c'o'mmunity ha‘s been defined as the source 
of' our notion 'of genus C/aa^O- iSaamaanya usually denotes 
qualities common to^many objects and, in its' highest degree' it 
expresses only"^ existence' (5a//a), a property cotamdn to all Bh^ifa&s, 

1 < j • , t ' i'. 

* * Category is a term employed in the science of Logic 

and is 'defined as one 'of f he highest ‘classes to which the objects 

of 'knowledge bi' thought 'can be' reduced and by which they can 

'bd arranged in a system; an ultimate ‘conception'. The term 

implies something absolute in nature, and not hypothetical or 

relative or' adtnitting of ’^exception: something filial. Aristotle 

,'made ten ibategories viz. I Substance (Drmya) 2. Quantity 

{Parimzatta). 3. Quality (fiuna), 4. Relation (a kind of Sa/aavaa>'a). 

5. 'Actioa iKariiia)! 6. Passion (a guna^ot the mind). 7. Time 

(KaJa), 8. ^Vlace’ [Dik),' 9. Situation fSihlti - a condition of the 

mind or place) 10.' Habit (Saafmya^a). 

' ► 1 . ■ * 1 ' > 1 

/. This, (School of philosophers distributed all the objects 
of ourithoughts and ideas into the above genera or. classes 
whereas Kanarda .divided them' into six categories viz., Drayya 
Gum, Karma-, Saamaaya, Viseshar and Sanamya and distributed 
everythrn&3n!tha,^yorld into these 'six. groups..' - 
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I ---.-Spatnaanya'enaye's differeiil' things to, he denoted by 'one, 
nanie. 'Saatnaanya raeka tvakaram " (Cha, Sut. 1-45). Saamaa* 
nya is that (dh’arma) which makes many things into one. Saamaa* 
nya is always responsible for increase of the bhaavas concerned 
%vhereas Viscsha is responsible for decrease of the same. In 'a 
case where Sctamaai^'a' &nA visesha bhavas (they may heDravyaS, 
Gunas, or come together in exactly equal ’ proportions, 

there is neither increase nor decrease. ' This is called thfe restora* 
tion.'of pravriUi or ’ equilibrium. (Pravritti rubhayasya. Cha.'^- 

1-44-Ibid) . . 

-For example, when we see a number of cows, eaohindi" 
vidual cow is denoted by the word cow. But when we are 
dealing with a number of cows and a number of other animals* 
having distinguishing properties from -the cows, we recognise 
the Gotwa (cowness) and speak of the class of cows as^bovine. 
Similarly when we see a number of horses, we recognise the 
Aswatwa (Horseness) i. e, the Dharma or properties common to 
ail horses and classify them into the Equine class. But when we 
have to group the cows and horses together, we denote the 
greater group by the Animal class of Jantuiwa and animainess 
is their common dharma. In this manner the grouping may go 
,on by classifying all Bhaavas (DravyaS, Gunas, and KirmaS) into 
larger or smaller groups or orders, genuses and species according 
to their common dAamas(individual peculiarities or factors). -The 
larger grouping is denoted by Para SaafUaa>V& and the smaller 
grouping by Apara SaWaa«J’a. The largest grouping of all DravyaS, 
GunaS and KnrmaS ends in only one group denoted by the word 
^ ’Satia i. e. existence. SaaWaaWJ’a is thus classified info , two 
kinds viz, Para Saamaanya and Apara Samaanya. 

Para signifies distant or greater groups and Apara nearer 
or smaller groups, Whereas Saamaanya is responsible for increase 
of the number of the constituents of each group, Visesha is 
responsible for decrease in the number of the constituent parts. 

” Saamaanyam Vriddhi KaaraUaUl, 

firaSabstufuc Viseshascha, 

PrarmirabhayasyaVa. • ’ (Sc. 1-44, Ibid},. , 
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> , ; The 'Bib'oyfe ‘hypbtlie^is )df ^ things increasing by a'ddilicin'Of 
'similar things "and 'decreasing by the addition’ of -dissimilaf/things 
‘arid of the restoration of • equilibrium by -the > ’urii6ri 'of similar 
'arid' ‘dissimilar -things in esadt ' ^proportions ‘iis": ' one - iof jthb 
^fundamental hypotheses on which the 'science of Ayurveda is -based. 

According to Vaiseshikasj 'Dravyafwa' (Stibstantiality) 
'is eternal, .although the Dravyas (substances) themselves lare some 
ofShem eternal (like A'akaasa) and ; some,” of -them -are' transitory 
; (like lotus). .Dfavyatwa, (jaati)) .exisbrin intimate (Samavaaya) 
'^relation with the ^eternal . Aakaasa, ;as well as with the transitory 
dotus but Dravyatwa does not exist- in intimate relation; with 
Jgandha (siiiell); because gandha is a guna.- (quality)- ; and not'n 
“^dravya. Dravya arid guna- have however , intiinate (Samavaaya) 
rrelation between themselves, -as, Guni-Guna. Again , Gunalwa -is 
the Saamaanya Dharma • of .,,Gu,na and, ;,Karmatwa- is, Jth'e 
Saamaanya Dharma of Kartnaf-Satta (existence) is the Saamaanya 
Dharma of all the three- namely, Dravya. Guna and Kartim. But 
, as the Karmas ;are ,all transitcry, ; Karmatwa is only -found in 
, the • Anitya , .(transitory) , -state. , Dravyatwa and Gunatwa are 
Nitya. We have already--.saiH_tKatiSaamaanya is of two kinds 
viz. Para is higher grouping and Apara. lower g'rbupirig.' Para 
“Saamaanya ‘may be -composed -of'Dravya and Gunri'or'Guna and 
Karma or -aill ^together. Apara 'Saamaanya - is .-'composed ,,df 
-comparatively -smaller groups. Grouping and regrouping .of 
'Dravyas, Gunas and Karmas . in higher or lower orders and 
species- are all included in this .Pars and Apara .classifications. 

Visesha or particularity. ;denotes single or simple vbjects 
devoid of community. These. simple objects are I. Soul. 2. Mind, 
'3. Time, '4. Space,' 5. Aakaasa' and 6-9 the Atoms of the other 
four Bhootas — Pridhvi.- ■ Aap., Tejas and Vaayu in their 
ultimate -forms. ■ 

Viseshaas are 'Anahta (innuritei'able). They arc indivisible 
'b'eoause they aro countless and infinite. Viseshaas being single, 
they have. no genus. Take the Soul, .ether, time a^ space, 

Thtiy iiro Wm, % infinite, Take the Atomic (anu) 
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or the atoms of the four remaining DraVt'aS,,'Pj'ithvj, .Ap Tejas, 
and Vaayu, They are also indivisible 'because 'they, are 'supposed 
to be Ne plus a^a-there is nothing further.' They have reached 
the utter-most point and as they have no purts, they f.are •what 
they are by their own indivisible' nature, (Baliantyne translated) 
visesha as the ultimate difference. 'A 

The sixth category Samava'aya ’'is' co-inherence- dr 
inseparable connection *of things that in- their nature must be 
connected as long as <they exist.' Samavaaya has noj;intiniate 
relation (Samavaayalva) with itself i. e; it is hot 'possible' to 
group samavaayae together into a' group or community as iwe 
do with Dravyaas. Gunaas or Karmas. Samavaaya is different 
from Saroyoga. Samyoga or conjunction of things, being, a guna 
has gunatwa. Samavaaya belongs to the 6th category and Somyoga 
belongs to the 2nd category, viz., Guna, (see above). i ■:/ 
S&nidVa^ys. aWtaaVat, 

Satn&v&ayo ii&Js.atifi, 

Both Samavaaya and Visesha are indivisible; Samavaaya 
is always one and is therefore indivisible .whereas" Visesha .is 
Ananta (infinite) and is therefore indivisible, ' 

One mnst be able* to nse off-band tbe 
intricate knowledge cf tbe six words (Padaardbas) 
any where and at au}’’ time. These words are 
throughout Aayurveda used as the 'fundamental 
nie.ins of knowledge. Whatever other descriptions 
are found any where, without the use of these 
words, they are only elaborations of these six 
basic ideas. 


* Sarvadar.^nna Sangrah, EngHsh, P, 148, 

The extracts given below are taken from the Cuhurn! 
Herittfe of India Vo!, I, Wc acknowledge our gratitude to 
Ike pijkltikiFti 
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; . 'NAVY A NY A AY A. ' 

[CONTENTS :-Navya Nyaay'a-Synthesis of Nyaaya and 
Vaisesliika - Survey of "its Epistemology - Hetvaabhaasas- 
Anaikaantika - Viruddlia - Asiddha - Satpratipaksha - Baadhita- 
Linguistic' Problems - Upamaana - The place of God in the 
system of Philosophy-In the Vaiseshika Sutras - In the Nyaaya 
Sutras - Vaatsyaayana - Motive for Creaticn - God an 
intellectual principle - God, the Supreme Riibr - L:gicr/ 
Proof of God - Body of God - Relation of Body to Psychical 
Activities - God, .An Indisputable Logical necessity - 'The 
Law of Karma-God, an Eternal Unifying force' - God is One- 
The Worship of God], . - ' , . 

, The system ;of Kanaada was later combined 

with the system of Nyaaya and became one system. 
It is called Navya -• Nyaaya or Tarka Saastra. 

• Although in the earliest stages of their inception 
the schools of Nyaaya- and Vaiseshika held 

• iudependent positions both in epistemolog}^ and 
metaphysics, *it was recognized from the very 


' if Metaphysics is the science that seeks to know what 
it h that' really- exists. It embraces Psychology, Ontology and 

Epistemology. - i ■ i j » 

Psychology is that branch of knowledge wh;ch deals 

with the human soul (psyche) : also that knowledge of the 
mind which we derive from a careful examination of the facts 
of consciousness', the natural history of the mind. - 

Onto’ogy (ontos being) ; 1 he doctrine of being. 1 hat 

part of metaphysics which investigates and explains the nature 
of all things or existences, treating of whatever does 


ahd ° (episteme-knowledge) The theory of "the 

method or ground of knowledge, . , 

■ The ^words ' ontology, epistemology and metaphysics arc 
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beginning that the two schools had very ranch in 
common and that their differences were of. minor 
importance. The later fusion of the Vakeshika 
metaphysics with the Nyaajm epistemology ' wa's 
not an arbitrary or unnatural attempt at' a 
PappPOChement, but was dictated by an inner logical 
necessity of giving a complete philosophy of realisin', 
with the deficiencies of each being made, good in 
a well-rounded synthesis. 

Though the professed objective of both the 
systems is to provide a clear cut formula for ;th"e 
achievement of salvation and • freedom from the 
limitations of personal existence, this ultimate 
problem of salvation is forgotten and shoveH '-into 
the hack-ground, for the time being, ,m -the zeal 
for philosophical speculations. 

Of the 16 Padaardhas of ^Nyaaya, only 'the 
■first one, namely Pramaana-the approved sources 
or instruments of knowledge received the most 
elaborate cousideratiou at the hands of Oangesa 
in his Tatwa-Chintaamani, which forms the main 
foundation of Navya - Nyaaya. Laterly, the interests 
of Nav 5 ?a - Nyaa 3 ’a in Nadia (Navadweepa) were 
accordingly of the nature of epistemological 
enquiries, and the interests in metaphysics were 
purely of subsidiary character. The main energies 
were directed to questions of practical importance 
p^per guidance of philosophical debates, 
SYNTHESIS OF NYAAYA AND VAISESHIKA. 

In the course of developments, the Nyaaya 
Vaiseshika schools wqre \f?ecid,e^ into ohti 
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and prodnced a well rounded compact and consistent, 
philosopiiy. The four Pramaanas of . the Nj'aaya 
^'stera,were accepted by the Vaiseshikas and the 
six padaardhas of the Vaiseshika system were 
accepted by the Naiyaayikas. 

The prestige and honour which ' Nyaaya 
philosophy enjoys in the present day are entirdy 
due to ' , this happy synthesis of Vais'eshika 
metaphysics and Nyaaya epistemology, which made 
this ;branch of philosophy fuller, richer and more 
consistent. The Vaiseshika philosophy is poorer in its 
epistemological interest and is pre-eminently metaph- 
ysical, and contrariwise Nyaaya is pronouncedly 
• lacking in itsmetaphysical interests and its strength 
lies in its logical and epistemological contributions. 
A combination of the two was a logical ^ecessit3^ 
A Survey of its Epistemology. 

Nyaaya philosophy gre-w in its strength and volume in 
consequence of its , fight with rival Buddhistic schools. Gautama’s 
epistemology and logic as developed by Vaatsyaayana in his 
•Bhaashya were mercilessly attached by Dinnaaga (Buddist) and 
-the/r prestige suffered- a rude shock. This gave the occasion to 
.Uddyotakara to , write his Nyaaya-Vaarttika. Uddyotakara in 
.course. of his comments criticized Vasubandhu and Dinnaaga 
,and defended the Nyaaya position. Dbarmakeerti, Dharmottara 
and others took up the challenge and showed the weakness and 
inadequacy of Uddyotakara’s defence. Next came -Vaachaspati 
'Misra who again ‘gave replies to the animadversions of the 
'Buddhist philosophers and. the defence of the Nyaaya school of 
thought was carried forward by Jayantabhatta. Sridhara and 
■Udayana. After Udayana we do not hear of any Buddhist 
'philosopher who caused trouble to orthodox systems. Even a 
.survey of the works of these writers will convince the reader how 
keen and acute was the fight that was earned on between the two nval 
.schools’ of thought. The Result was precision of definitions m 
Vhkh every word, apd every partwk. was duly .measured ;and 
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had to be defended. Nyaaya in one sense-' came to be regarded 
as the science of definitions, the importance' and necessity of 
which are novv coming to be recognized in modern .European 
philosophy on account of the attacks of Neo— Realists of Europe 
and America, Every concept, has been accurately defined 'and 
there is no room for doubt .or speculation as to the meaning 
and purpose of the philosophical arguments, - Clarity of thought 
and accuracy of expression.' have become the characteristic 
features of wCrks on Nyaaya philosophy and of other schools as 
well owing to the preponderating influence of, Nyaaya speculation^ 
on the course of philosophical thoughts of India.]' ... >■ .irj 

• ■ ' It is not a matter of surprise therefore that the ^scholarship 

of a student of Indian philosophy of whatever school it ftay' be 
is' looked upon with scepticism unless he can, produce a ’proof , 
of his acquaintance with the Navya Nyaaya^ speculations.^ • _ • - 


, The greatest achievement of "Gangesa consists of the 
marshalling of the arguments of all previous writers in his work 
with an accuracy and ingenuity which evoke spofitaneous 
admiration. In a short compass 'he has 'given' us the best and 
solidest fruits of the labours of past' masters and focusses the 
attention of the student on the most fundamental and characteristic 
contributions of the school. Naturally this work alone has’ come 
•to monopolize the attention of later students and commentators. 

Gangesa’s main purpose is to treat of the four Pramaanas- 
Pratyaksha (perception), Anumaana (inference). Upamaana 
(comparison) and Sabda (verbal testimony), , 

It is on the chapter of inference ('anumaaila.^thaf Gangesa 
and the later writers have shown their best ingenuity. ' . The 
conditions of inference have been thoroughly analised and explained. 
Inference is defined to be the judgement produced by the 
knowkdge of the minor premise’=^ T Paksba-dharmata j qualified 
by the k- nowledge of' the universal proposition' (Vyaapti) the 


■ ** Premises are presumed conditions which form the basis 

•of -the arguments. • • 
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proper by Indian logicians and they have been judiSidusly 
placed under the head of Chhalds (quibbles). , Many' of the'- 
fallacies of the extra diciionetn variety also are not regarded,' 
as fallacies of reason and they may be placed , either ^under" 
the head of quibbles or, ‘ that' of mgrahasthaams, which are 
symptomatic of other than logical delinquency. The fallacy 
of ignoratio elendii, which consists in proving another conclusion 
than what i^ intended, will be subsumed under the' head 'of' 
arihaanlara, a variety of nigrahasthaaria. which serves to show ' 
that the arguer has no clear grasp of the issue. HetvaabhdaSas 
or false reason are precisely those fallacies in middle terms 
which ,when discovered are found to lack any bearings on the 
conclusion sought to be drawn. A study of fallacies in a work^ 
on Logic is justified on the ground that it contributes to the 
discovery of truth or defeat of the opponent by creating .a^ 
habit of mind to avoid or to discover the flaws in our reasoning. , 

A hetvabhaasa is defined to be a false probahs (middle'' 
term) the discovery of which work? as a deterrent' IbWards 
inference; in other words, it is 'what makes inference impossible 
and illegitimate, A beivaabhaasa may be regarded either as a 
false reason ijieta) or a defect vitiating the reason. Whichever * 
view may be take^, of the nature of a beivaabhaasa the, 
undeniable fact ' reriiains that the concept of beivabbaSa^' 
(fallacy) does not extend to any defect or shortcoming' or a ' 
peisonal nature and strictly stands for those objective defects ' 
alone which obstruct the process of inference. Previous 
conviction of the ’ conclusion is an obstacle to inferenU' and'' 
according to the definition it should be regairded as a casb of’ 
fallacy. But that is not the case. Concept of fallacy does 'not' 
include the cases which serve as impediments to infefence only 
under definite .conditions and cease to function as deterrents 
when those conditions are , removed. A ' ' previous •’ 
knowledge of the conclusion does not operate ' 'Us' " 
a bar to inference when it is accompahied' by --‘a'-’' 
desire for inferential proof of the otherwise known thisjVand 
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iBo it docs ftot fall under ,tKe category of a fallacy, _T|\e 
definitiont however, covers the accredited cases of recognized 
^'fallacies which according to the Naiyaayika are of five different 
types, viz (!) afUiifsaantika^ (the inconclusive piohans 
terra) lacking invariable concomitance with tke probandum (major 
term); ,(2) vmtddha (the contradictory probans which is invariably 
I [ concomitant iwith the absence of the probandum; (3) asidhd 
„ (unproven probans): (4) 'satpxatipakshd (the ^counter-balanced 
probans); and (5) baadhUa (the ^contradicted probans). The 
inconclusive ^[ancukaanlika) probans ^ thwarts ‘ the process of 
■ inference by violating the universal concomitance [yyaapii), which 
is one of the conditions of inference. The frustration of inference 
may be direct or indirect through the violation of the ccnditions 
of inference. Now, the conditions of inference ^ are (i) the 
universal concomitance of the probans with prohandun, (ii)^ the 
subsistence of j such probans ^in the subject which is expressed 
,in the mihor- premise. The combined product of -these two 
premises is the synthetic judgetnenl fparaamarsa) which immediately 
leads to inference of the conclusmn.^ If,hy reason of rny defect 
c ,the svpthetic judgement fails to materialize, the conclusion will 
not follow ,and ,a deadlock will be the result, 


' ‘ ‘Anaikantika ' - ' 

. (1) The- first type of fallacy (aimikaanii^a) admits of three 
8ub-divisions. viz fi) the common fsaadhorano); (ii). the 
uncommon (asaad/taarapaj; nnd lastly, (w) the inconsequential 
(ampasomhaari) [i] The common inconclusive probans is one 
which is found to co-exist with the probandum CWya] and 
•the absence of the probandum [saadhyaabbam’d} alike. It violates 
, the condition -of necessary universal concomitance which is 
fulfilled when the probans is found to be invariably concomitant 
With the probandum and to be absent in a locus wherein the 
probandum is absent, In other words, ihe concomitance must be 
ntteqted both in agreement and difference, The common 
fttllacy is illustrated in the follosYinE argument*, 
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things are cogniza|jle, So' ihe pVDbans'*cognrzaB'ft’ ^s'inconcliTsiv’e, 
lacing common, to' pei]ish’al3le’’hn3 ‘imperiMiablfe’ ’; things’' 'felike^Itfis 
fallacious because 'Jf obstrl:cb'inf5rSn6e'By^violkVi'ri| ’'tHe-condltibn 
of necessarj;' cbh^omita^'cfe. '[ii]"'^‘THe' failhcy' '''■of'’‘‘>unc6'nimbn 
inconclusive ' ' probans ^tliwar^s'’'..'ii\Terkrifce!'‘by‘'‘'tliw'arliftg>''the 
ascertainment, of ' the ^^/concomitance ''‘fn^'agre'^ment*’ which'‘’'is! a 
necesUry , condition of' inference. ‘ WBrd' is'^iib’perishabie,'^ b'etfkuse 
it is a word.’ ‘The' hill.'is^posiesied of 'fire',' l3Bdause it is' a •hill.* 
These arguments 'are lllustr^iohs of pe aforestii'd-^fallacy,' bbcatfse 
the concorhitance between' ’'the* fact 'of bein§' a''\vbrd^'''and ‘b'eihg 
imperishable’ is not c'apable*' df'peirig ' ascertained"’[‘'iii^i)' The 
inconsequential inconclusive' probahs ’ arls'’t!s’'tvhferi'’thel‘Subjeot'is 
the totality 'ofpj'isterit things 'and' the/pfbb'ans'yn'd ‘thd ’p'rdbandilm 
,are absolute uniy^sal co'h'ceilts’, a'^ for in^tirlcb in' thfef argument, 
'All tilings are nama'ble £ecaus§^Tiey''a‘re 'do'ghizableV' T’hef6’is"'no 
case left over whe're the cbricomifance Between "the' probatiS-nhd 
proban^um can be Jtested as 'all’existentfe’ bave’b’edp' ih'eludddbin 
the denotation of the 'subject. This sub-spkiies 6f 'fallady hhowe-tfer 
has been a subject of heated controversy and Gangesa succeeds 
in vindicating this fallacy on the psychological ground of failure 
of a knowledge of universal concoihitance, the failure Jbeing due 
to the absence' of an acef^ited example %\'here 'the concomitance 
can be ascertained. ' ' • b ' \ i uwu ' , , ,, 

’VirUddlia. ' ' > 

[2] The contradictory probans [Virudd/ia] {jeihg ihvkriably 
concomitant with the contradictory 'of the pf6b'ahdum’’con'tradt(its 
the cognition of the necessary concomitance of 'the 'pfob&ns '•vyith 
the probandiim and thus tHwarls inptenco bi' remdvin'g one of 
its comlilions. , ' ' ' •; .1 d 

_ ^ ^ . ■' Asi'dSlia, ' ' . ... 

_ 'Ailddha [unproven] admits ef several subclivlsidns, 
Vittytng wilh Ihc tcrnia of the syilugiini Iha{ may he ’iinj^rdv'bn. 
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■ - [i 3 '^Thc .subject ' may be a ifiction; ind . this hvoiild: involve -.tlie 
t.falla'cyof'.lbei luip'roikn snbjccli-.[aiisrayasid(Ilta], -The-iarg^umefit, 
!’ ‘TKff.’^oldem hill is! . possessed- of; fire:,* because jt lisnii'dsses^ed.of 
■■'SittOke',’- is 'abortive,' 'inasmuch aS ’no- synthetic judgement 'CQ’gnizing 

theTpresence.of smoke-concomitant'-with fire -in a fiction is. possible, 
'while' this! judgement:.is invariably the immediate cauTe of;, inference, 
''■'[ip]: There -'may’' bei-n > caife bfl 'n/iptove/i iprobatiS '{piW.upaasiddha) 
f"where''the prdbansjis'.'known'i'tb'.bei.non-existent; ini;the subject, 
"(bs'in the ■argumentin'The takedslonJire-.-becduLC-it -is. possessed 
i'of’smbkep'Thei' probans -smoke*! does-nbt' exist- iniithej-subject 

■ dlahe’- and^lhis—afford's an'illustotldn.'oft'the fallepyiiof ; unproven 

r'proban's.-'ibiii ) There, may 'be-a-, base „of fprqbpndytn 

{sadl^asiddlta) as in the argument. The hill is possessed- of., go/dpn 
fire, because of smoke.’ The fallacious character of the unproven 
f.probans, and/the unproven probandum^.is .evidenced by|-the failure 
off, the synthetic judgement f owing to the absence of the probans 

'• t i *’ , n,i;n. ■-‘•I'l o'u w ,, ..fj 

„ m, the„supject m the.^.fprnjey and-pe absence or^^the probandum 
...in^ the, latter, j-The, synthetic j^ pdgnientj .has for its ’ ppnstituent 
, (terms,, the, probanst „ the, proba.ndum., the concomitance . between 
!, them the subject as^.qualified .by -such probans; and the 

j,,absence^,pf pny.pne . of .these factors .will, make' Jthe ju'dg'ement 
,j and,. {.through, ,, it ,^|:he inference an impossibility ,' Th'e' sa^e 
. .Ct.nsBquence,„anses,, when, .the probans^.is qualified by’ a fictitidus 
, »or,, .superfluous ,,atti;ibute. Hence^, gp,ldeh .s.mdke hai ’no 'probative 
,.,ya],ue and, even blue, smbke^;!^ no proof of fire, as 'concomitance 
.^,with., fire, i!>;understopd;,in.Jsnioke’-,in Its simple hHaracter ‘of’ being 
,,a .smoke vand.tjot, as 'blue;smok.e.. The.prpb'anses under dis'ciis'sion 
i are regarded. as fallacious, as they preclude The knowledge of 

f** I *. 1* ' — j ' «' » ' 17 ‘ . ■* .|'f 

concomitance and through this failure, the synthetic )udgernent 
. {paraarttafSa) and , inference are rendered' impossible. 

: 'i. . , •'••Satpratipakslia. 

' (4) •■ 'The oouhter“balanced''probanS' ij otio 

‘''which' is" vitiated' by ' a cdunler reason^ advanced in a separate 
■' nrgfimenP to''ltrovfc ‘ the contradictory bf the*' thesis sought, to be 
•'.’jifeVHl by ili 'Tolahe-R 'Ooncretb jn5ttin'ue,’|h'c argumcpt Vor^ 
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is imperishable, ‘because it is amorphous like space is counterba- 
lanced by the argument “Word is perishable because it, ist a 
product like' a jar.' The first probans 'amorphous*; is contradicted 
by the second probans product.' r The result is a' deblock, ms 
one probans ts offset by another and consequehtly.mo inference 
is possible. The difference between the contradictory .and 'the 
counterbalancad probans is this that ihe. opposite thesis is prov.ed 
by a second probans advanced in a supplementary argument , in 
the fallacy of the counterbalanced ; pr'ob'ans, .where as Jn the 
former fallacy the self-same prdbans proves the. opposite thesis 
and is further instrumental in proving the incompetence of the 
arguer in employing a probans to prove a. thesis which proves 
the reverse of it. . i, 

Baadhita. 

The fallacy called baadluia (contradicted) ' arises when 
the absence of the probandum in the subject is ascertained by 
means of another evidence. Thiis, for example, when a person 
would like to argue, ‘Fire is hot-hot because it is' a substance 
and all substances such as water, earth and air are, known to 
be not-hot, the probans employed will be a contradicted 
probans. Fire is known to be hot by direct perception and 
this directly contradicts the inference, . The general defiiiition 
of fallacy applies to this case a fortioril as it thwarts inference 
directly. In fact, the contradicted probans and tlie' counter- 
balanced probans are cases of direct fallacy as they thwart 
inference proper and the other fallacies are indirect as they 
frustrate inference only by thwarting the instrument {yyaaptijnmm) 
or its operation in the shape of the synthetic judgement 
( paraamrsa ), 

This fallacy, however, is not admitted by the" Buddhist 
and jaina logicians as a fallacy of probans; they would rather 
believe it to be a case of. false probandum (pakshaabfmsa), 
Others again have contended that this is not an independent 
fallacy and the failure of inference is due to the presence of 
other fallacies, Thus, for instance,, if thc probitis ii found ta 
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be non— existent in the subject, the falincy would be s case of 
'unproven, probans.’ If it is existent in the subject, it will be 
BfCase of inconclusive probans, as the concomitince of the 
probuns with the probandum will be found to be absent in the 
subject itself by means of perception and the like. The 
Naiyaayika meets these contentions by appeal to psythology. 
The sense of contradiction is different from that of non- ' 
concomitance. Again, when a person argues the presence of 
odour in the earthen jug at the very moment of its origination, 
the fallacy becomes a case of purely contradicted probans, ■ 
A substance remains divested of its attribute at the moment 
of its origin and comes to be vested with it only in the second 
moment. The probandum 'odour’ is predicated of the earthen 
jug at the moment of its origin and this is contradicted by the 
law of causality — the jug being the cause of odour cannot 
synchronize with ,the effect. Considerations of space prevent 
us from entering into further controversy over the subject and 
our purpose will be fulfilled if this brief discourse serves to 
stimulate the interest of the reader in the speculations of 
the Naiyaayiska. 

I^inguistic Problems. 

The Naiyaayika made his own contributions to the study 
of linguistic problems. Language has been studied in India 
both in its phonetic and semantic aspects. In the realm of 
semantics, so far as the logical value of import' of terras and 
propositions is concerned, jhe Grammarians, the IVIeemaamsist 
and the, Naiyaayika have each their own views, which are in 
sharp, conflict with one another. There is a discussion of the 
expressive powers of , words, of the objects denoted, of the 
meaning of the suffixes, the syntactical relations and the resultant 
verbar-judgemeht. These -linguistic enquiries have not only 
achieved results which throw - light on the structure of the 
Saqgkrit language, -but have also led to the discovery of 
pnivpr§p!‘|af\’^ which wiH npply topU the languages of the world, 
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1. ^^x^paraa&ii*a.'';‘“' ‘"i’ ‘-i 

■ ' '1 J i 1. 1.' -i t[ , .r'lL' 'I'2U iT3'.;, 

■; .Comparison {upaiMnnaj \s a^sp&cm kma pt pycunuana 
and; there, is^n difference .of views. he{w|een_; {lie Naiyaayika and"^ 
Meemnamsist both -in regard to ^ their nature , ;and function. ‘ 
The Kafyaayilca thinks it , necessaVy, (o requisition 'the . aid ' Wf .. 



person js.iojd that .there. is. .a rvdd .an;maj c£.lled gavava .which 
closely^ resembles ^Jt^ so ^ happens _that the person so,, 

inforpied goes into a forest^,; and actually. see8’'’a' gW’hjla' ' and'/ 
then, j-ecognizing , its close j resemblance to’ a ^ cow, he' rMblle.cts' ' 
the jtvprds .oh his informant and at once Jconcliides ,.|lhat The’* 
animal is; jThe..:designstioh^.,pf^jhe animal '"as*| 'gaV^ap'n'. 

made possible^ only by means’ , of .wpflwWpfl," a s, eparaiV source''' of' j 
hn^wjedge, and neither by perception nor by the^recoll’ection bl^itlie' 
informant’s testimony. Whatever may be ItsJpgT^a) value, wh’icli h’as''* 
been challenged by, .rival .philosophers, il must ‘bej ' admifteil'tliat'* 
copiparison; as, a proof has'^suc^ /a 'limited *. scope/''and*^ ils ' 
achievement is so meagre that’ it can he safely‘ '^ispense'd . with!'' 
in a scheme of epistemology. The centre of interest is 'found'’ 
in the three other /tt'flmflbnos,': of! wliich ; again animaana and 
sapcfa have come to monopohze the entire attention of later 
students, *' ■ ’■ * ' 


• u. •} 


cf t\ 


The. ^’kce' of, God' in the S3jst6m-'’6f Pliilo'sdphy. i ' 
' , It will notj-.b,e,., possible , within the limits of this paper ’ 
q, discuss all, the -metaphysical. problems' ^thal have been broadhed '' 
and elaborately develop.ed in- the subsenueht 



individual, souls (and , the. 'world! 

The J^}'d(Q'a-sDPlra liL-e ihe -'cognate Ifaises/u^-sopfral 
,U ■ vlumnia of a,,;tK rtale;ki,.<;av,;e: 

oL. Tr"^ “u '''=*'-S«'fc=r-:-of Ac worij.;; 

order. The vvorld-process proceeds- jp cycles and so hraslist 



cyclic existence IS concerned it’ls witHou ta beginning and is coeval 
with God. The individual souls are eternal entities’ dating from 
a .beginriingless time and so have a {Parallel existerce with God 
■and ; the world.; -The Nyaaya-Vaiseshika school is in 
•this ^matter oF- beginningless creation fully in agreement v. with 
other, Indian .schools of philosophy. In fact, the 'doctrine of 
^ beginningless existence of- -the .individual souls together with 
the.-.'cyclic world-process -.is d- fundamental .postulate .of most 
of the schools of ■ Indian, philosophy. ..... 

I'- Unless we accept position of unqualified scepticism or 

■ alisolute filluslonism] we have' to' admit the existence of a time- 
! less ^tity. be it God or time or atoms or the individual souls. 

■ If is generally accepted in* Western philosophy that the soul is 
immortal, but its immortality is not clearly defined as existence 
through all time,' but rather as existence after death. If tlie 

I soul is denied pre-existence and is believed to come into being with 
'the birth of the present body, it becomes difficult to believe in 
its endless fufurfe existence. It is a truism that things that Kaye 
•a definite origin are liable 'to destruction. ' And so unless we are 
pfepared--to afe’eord' a timeless existence to the soul, it will nbt 
lie in US' to* assert its immortality categorically. Again. Gqd 
• at ‘any rate* believed ^to be a timeless entity and if God "is by 
nature an active principle. His activity too will be co-eternal 
with His being .and, it must express itself in the process of 
creation or destruction, and whatever may happen to be 
'-■reasonable’ to 'predicate' of God in the way of His activity, it 
'mu'sf’be supp’osed to ■ ‘exist ‘through all time. Then againi ‘the 
■"individual’ selves, who'' are ptima- fade supposed to have a 
'solnetvhat independent existence apart from God, cannot be 
supposed, without- giving rise to absurdities, to have begun their ca- 
reer from‘ a definite point- of time. If they are supposed to be created 
' by God iri iirii’e-'and as 'such to be destitute of a pre-existence; no 
•pVoo'f'cfin be' put •forward' to establish their immortality which 
•is the 'Accepted ‘ 'position of mofef of the philosophers of Europe, 
barih'g of "conrse'*the-materialisls arid-'sceptics. 
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regarded as cjinciiing the entire dispute. The purport of the 
sootra seems to -he to wage a crusade against those theories 
which denied the efficacy of karma and hence the moral foun- 
dation of the world-order. , , 


In tBe later Nyaa 5 "a Valseshika ‘ litetatu’re. ‘ ‘ , 

But in spite of the fact that the sootra literature is obscure . 
and non-committal on this vital issue, the later Nyaaya-Vaise- 
shika literature beginning with Vaatsyaayana and Prasastapaada 
and down to the latest developments in the Nadia school is noted 
for its staunch defence of God’s existence against the attacks 
of atheistic schools and the Nyaaya Vaiseshika school has 
rightly come to be respected as .the masterful champion." oP 

• • I It t ^ 

theism. , i I * 

Vaats3faayaua ' ’ 

Vaatsyaayana holds that God is a soul prmi^ imer ^ 
although distinguished from ordinary souls by reason > of the ab-” 
sence of impiety, error and inadvertence and the eternal "pre- 
sence of superabundant righteousness, pure knowledge and super- 
normal powers by virtue of which he is capable of cr.^ating 
tbe world by a mere flat of the will. He is the shelter of, .all 
creatures and protects all beings like an affectionate father. He 
is possessed of eternal knowledge of all things, God is not a • 
simple existent without any characteristic as uncharacterized' 
entity is only a concepiurl fiction.’ ’ ' ‘ \ '' 

Vaacliaspati Misra. ’ 

V.;. chnspati Misra gives voice to a possible obj'ecfidn to 
ih.. pof session of sopcrabundcnf 'mercy by God bn 'the score" 
of the presence of undisputed suffering, thd pain ' in the 'created ' 
wnild. The Usual txpLnLtioh of the inequalities ' 'in thb world,’’ 
order by reference to the unequaj"vElues‘of ,the past actions of' 
iu.ividual souls is but a poor defeiK^ci . inasmuch as, these aclioha’ 
r.rc not self productive of their results ' and if God Wstdlnl'i' 
fiom dcrl’.ng out the fruits of actions, the ^mild'-ordef wduld ’Be ' 
dcilitvile of the imperfections and li.nitationi, ^hal^ Ire 
'' ur.ferlunr.le!y ruling rampant. Vnnchaspnthi answers the objeclidn 
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with his usual boldness. Although God is all-powerful and there Is 
no limit to His mercy He cannot subvert the moral laws, which 
are by their nature immutable, God’s oomnipotence is subject 
to the supremacy of the moral law and the moral law is rather 
the taw of His own being and also of the being of individual 
selves. There- can be no escape from the consequences of moral 
actions except by enjoyment thereof. Man remains unfree so 
long as he is not absolved from the bonds of actions, good or bad, 
and the creation of the world is solely motivated I y the supreme 
desire of God to create opportunities for the mdividiut selves 
to work off the > load of their- actions. Suffering is not an 
urimitigated evib It serves to .make men feel disinclined to 
the things of the world and helps them to realize the vanity 
of. \i;orldly pleasures. This detachment and disinclination is 
the condition precedent for all spiritual progression, as it 
induces man to contemplate the means of escape from the 
worries of transmigration and he finds the means in the philo* 
sophic realization of the true nature of the self and the world 
and their, mutual relationship. So suffering is a blessing in dis* 
guise. Unalloyed pleasure on' the other hand would make a man 
forget -the highest interests of life and its true mission and de- 
grade him to the rank of the lowest brute. Suffering is thus a 
propaedeutic discipline and a ''necessary preparation for the 
achievement-ot‘ the' highest' goal, viz. unfettered freedom, the 
mtnmm bomm^ol - life. ‘ 

‘ ' ''Motive for creation 

‘ ‘!/Ahotlier difficulty is raised; Why should there be a will 
to ‘creation at al! ? All activity is normally motivated by some 
ulterior purpose of satisfying a need either in the way of acqui- 
Bitlqh pf an advantage or "ayoidahoe of evil. In' the case of 
God tio^Wch motive can be supposed to set free an activity, 
as' He'iL^.'t free' from all disadvantages and is self- 

sufficient and. self-sal'isfied. A' God with an unsatisfied want 
wiii'‘be‘''a' coniVadiction in terms. It has been maintained 
that God ‘engages in creative activity in a sportive mood, Cres* 

yr I , I ‘ ' 
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tion is but a game and pastime with Him and no question ,,of 
tnotive, therefore, can be argued as necessary. But Uddyotabara 
refuses to be convinced' by this argument as even a play dsj hot i 
a.mbtiveless activity. It is resorted to only with i a' view Uo 
etvjoyment of pleasure which is, derived from it and i also be- 
cause abstention from play causes uneasiness to those who are 
lovers of sports. But such a contingency cannot be conceived to 
be possible with reference to God, because He is absolutely 
free from a!! shades-of uneasiness and -worry. The theory- lof 
playful activity, therefore cannot be regarded, as a satisfactory ! 
explanation of God s creative impulse. The second theory that n 
God’s creative activity is inspired by a desire for demonstrat-il, 
ing His powers and glory in and through the -inconceivable' . 
varieties and complexities of tbe created world does, noth, seem; ' 
to stand a better chance of success. The question o arises wh^; 
should He'be eager to give a demonstration of His glory? Certainly 
God does not-. gain any advantage from His adventure, -^jior do. 
we conceive of any possible loss on His part’ if He ceases from 
this enterprise. If any advantage could accrue, God would be 
n lesser God — in other words, would cease to be , God. What ' 
then is the explanation ? No explanation can be offered beyond 
positing that it is God s nature to do so. Cosmic activities are ' 
an essential part of Hts being ,and Godhood 'minus .cosmic;, 
functions is an unintelligible fiction. It may be interesting.', ’to'' 
observe in this connection that Gaudapaada too in his A^aa/t- 
dookya -has summed up these views in a couplet and 

draws tbe same conclusion with Uddyotakara ^ ifiat it is ' the 
essential nature of, God to engage in creative activities, as no 
motive can be alleged with reference to one who has no unsatisfied 
want. There can be no questioning again with regard to 
ultimate facts and conslilulion of things.' It is\'aEBW to 
interrogate about the nature of even material objects as to wHv 
they should behave in the peculiar way thiy do ’ al W ’ 
othervyi,: God IS a. .dynamic principle and 1^ is dynamism,.? , 
tt'fnifciud in His cosmic eelivilies and it docs m leava 
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room for speculation as to why God should be dynamic and 
not be quiescent ^ and inactive. The ultimate nature jof 
things can be understood only from observation of their behaviour 
and not a priori. So no question of. motivation is either legitimate 
or profitable, ‘ , 

’ - God-au intelligent Principle. 

. ' But the opponent raises another objection, Granted that 
God is dynamic by His very constitution and mature, Lul 
this jvould make His activity a perpetual rieoessity, since one 
•cannot resist one’s nature, and perpetual cosmic, activity' would 
make the periodic dissolution of the wcrld-process an impossibility. 

■ Moreover there would be simultaneous creation of all objects, 
;but this is opposed to our erperience. Thirgs are produced 
'cn a graduated scale and the process of creation and 
dissolution, of distribution and redistribution of causa! energies 
is attested to be the ruling order byi scientif.c researches and 
• popular-^ experience as welh i Uddyotaktra in reply observes 
that, this objection would be insurmounlalle if the ultimate 
principle were conceived to be a blind force without intelligence 
and provision. Bui God is an intelligent principle and creates 
those things for which He thinks that there is_an occasion 
and necessity and His cosmic activities although not compelled 
by an external necessity, are^ conducted and guided by a moral 
self-urge \vhich takes the direction best calculated to bring 
about the deserts of actions accumulated by individual souls, in 
pursuance of intrinsic spiritual laws which have their sSat in the 
^fundamental morality and the spiritual ^ nature of God and the 
souls, and are unfolded in the spatio-temporal order of the 
^universe.' So no such consequences are possible, ^ ^ 

God-the Supreme Ruler. 

' God again is the supreme ruler 'of the universe and this 
supremacy is co-eternal with * being. His powers arc 

! infinite and unlimited. Ordinarily power is acquired by moral 
excellence which again is ach^ar^d by nmrpl exertion and 
activities. If God’s powers wers co-ejcrni.l.wJlh His o^.-n being 
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ari(3 as sucH not acquired , by religious' pierits or mciral activities, 
than the .universality of the moral law would be untenable, 
as God would be placed above its jurisdiption, ' But , this 
ihoiiid not cause a ' difficulty. If the moral law listp be' cn 
eternal ruling principle it must be found to' exist in its 
perfection ne plus ttUra somewhere- and it is' found in God. 

' The moral law is supreme because God : is 'suprdme' and the 
law. IS but the manifestaion of His being. In : the case '-df 
moral and spiritual excellence, which -too is actually' 'acquired, 
no doubt, But this achievement' is ‘ made possible by : the 
eternal moral perfection •that is in- God and if the' supremacy 
of God were the product of acquired- moral excellence, the 
unobstructed supremacy of the laws of morality would be:ian 
impossibility and a chimera a consummation that might ;:be 
piously hoped for but never possible of realization., Moreover 
the hypothesis of acquired supremacy in God would be itanta- 
mounl to a denial of God and the eternity of divine justice 
and the result woulb be a negation of the moral foundation' 'bf 
the world;ordcr, * - , . 

Logical proof of God ; • ' ■ 

The previous rrguments have served to make it clear that 
God may be a plausible existent, but no proof has been addu- 
ced to establish the existence of God as a matter of logical 
necessity. Is there any logical proof of God? Is it absolutely 
necsesary that we must admit His existence and that the world- 
order cannot be explained except on this hybothesis ? Wc; pro- 
pose to consider the logical proofs that have been . advanced 
by the philosophers ot this school. Now we are familiar ' with 
three different classes of existents. 

In the first place, there are objects which are obviously 
known to be products of intelligent and thoughtful agents, such 

for instance as palaces, gales, walls, pens, chairs arid 
tables. ' ; 
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In the second place, there are eristents which are admitted 
by a general consensus of opinion to be destitute of any 
author and as such to be eternal esistents, such for instance 
as atoms and space. 

In the third place, we meet with eiiistent facts which are 
susceptible of being suspected as made ly some intelligent 
agent, viz. the body, the mountain, the sea, the tree and other 
such objects. 

The suspicion of intelligent authorship legitimately arises 
with regard to the last mentioned category of o’ jects on 
account of their striding similarity with oLjects of the first class 
and also on account of the divergence of views among philoso- 
phers of rival schools. There is no categorical evidence for 
, the absence of intelligent authorship either. It ts certainly true 
that no man has seen them to have been produced by an inte- 
lligent author, but absence of perceptual evidence is no proof 
of the absence of an intell/gent author, as such an author may 
legitimately be supposed to be invisible like atoms etc. Absence 
of perceptual evidence can be regarded as proof of absence of 
the object only when the latter is amemble to perception and 
■ not otherwise. In the case of the body, the tree, the mountain 
etc, they are known to have a definite orgination in time and 
to be non-existent before their originat'on. Who has brought 
them into existence ? It can be legitimately inferred that they 
have been brought into existence by an intelligent maker who 
' had knowledge of the material causes and the process of pro- 
duction, jnst as palaces and roads are built by a know'ing person. 
Both these sets of phenomena are seen to come into existence at 
a definite point of time and they evince the same intelligent 
plan and teiuology. Why should then one set of phenomena be 
supposed to come into existence independently of a maker and 
not the other set, although we find very little difference between 
them so far as the teleological plan of their construction an 
their definite origination in time are concerned ? But it may be 
objected that the origination of the grand phenomena of nature 
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' —the mountain, the sea, the forest, the river and so on— is not 
definitely perceived by any man whose testimony may be acce- 
pted as proof. In the circumstances how can an original be 
predicated of these doubtful objects, even if it is allowed that 
origination is procf of an intelligent agent ? The answer is that 
objects which are capable of being divided into parts cannot he 
supposed to be ultimate existents and as the process of division 
and analysis shows the constituent factors, they must be supposed 
to have come into existence by means of a previous 
integration and combination of the component factors. And acne 
but an intelligent being could bring about such a combination 
with a view to the result. This is certainly the case with regard 
to productions of arts and crafts. Why should there be a dif- 
ference in the case of natural objects, though the same intelli- 
gent planning of means to ends is observable in them also ? It 
should be admitted then that objects whieh are seen to be 
possessed of parts arranged according to a purposive plan must 
have been made by some intelligent maker. 

of God 

It has, however, been contended that this teleological 
argument , is futile as it leads to self-contradiction. Even if 


it is granted that the world has an agent who is possessed of 
intelligence and forethought, there is no escape from antinomies. 
(Conflict-paradox) The reason is that all' knowledge is produced 
by an impact on our organic sensibilities and if the ultimate 


author of the universe be possessed of a psycho-physical orga- 
nism, all his cognition? would be contingent events and so he 
could not be regarded as omniscient. Moreover, all his cognitive 
activities would be subject to the limitation of sense-faculties, 
and he would not be able to envisage the super-subtle causes 
of the world and so would not be the creator. If it is supposed 
that God is independent of a physical organism, it will be 
extremely difficult to imagine, how He can have knowledge at 
jdijind still jurther how He can operate_up on the atoms, th e 

dti. final causes, the view that development 

due to the purpose or design, that is served by them. ^ ‘ ' 
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ulttmale constituents of the material world. If you deny a bodify 
organism to God, you will have to deny all intelligence and 
purposive activity on His part, and to think that He will have 
an eternal body associated with Him will lead to adsurditics, 
as an eternal body is as impossible as an eternal world. And 
if He is possessed of a body of limited dimension, it will be 
liable to origin and destruction and furthermore He will not be 
in touch with all matters lying outside the body. If sense-organs 
are added to the organism, all the cognitions and volitional 
activities will be as transitory as ours. The result will be that 
an unthinking and unintelligent God will have to be posited 
and this will be an absurdity. Nor can we suppose that God 
is entirely unassociated with a physical organism and is possessed 
of eternal intelligence, eternal desire and eternal will, because 
there is absolutely no w’arrant for this supposition, as all know- 
ledge and volitional activity are seen from experience to be 
•contingent on the possession of a nervous system and cerebral 
functions, which are sought to be denied of God. God thus 
becomes a chimera and a fiction of the imagination, whether 
we affirm a physical organism with a cerebral system and ner- 
vous organization or we deny the same of Him. It is better, 
therefore, if we desist from the supposition that the world-order 
has an intelligent author. 

Relation of the Body to Psychical activities 

In reply to these charges the philosophers of this school 
have pointed out that the opponents have failed to sppraise the 
relation of the body to the psychical activities at their proper 
worth and to observe that voluntary activities are not in any 
Way contingent on the possession of a foreign organism although 
ffora a surface view- of things this may seem to be the necessary 
condition. What is the condition of voluntary rctiviO’ — the asso- 
ciation of the physical organism or the lOflusnce exerted Ly an 
active principle possessed of relevant causal efficiciicy ? The 
mere association of the physical organisu is iucievcnf to 

volitional aotivily^ aa we do not ftwl any swch activity when n 
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person is indifferent or in deep sleep in spite of the fact that' • 
the physical organism is present intact. So we’ must set down 
voluntary activity to the exertion of an active agent possessed 
of causal efficiency irrespective of its association with a physi- 
cal organism, which has been found to have no bearing upon it. 

If the possession of a plij^sical organism be a necessary condi- 
tion for the exercise of voluntary activity we cannot explain 
bow the agent can control his own body, as the help of another 
bodily organism cannot be available for the purpose. It can be 
contended that even in the controlling of the body the presence 
of the body is an essential condition. Yes, but the body is not 
present as the condition, rather it is the object of the controlling 
activity and in the case of God’s activity the object to be' 
operated upon is present in the shape of the atoms which are 
the conslilutive principle of the material' world. But it has 
been further urged that the controlling activity that is exercised 
upon one’s own bodily organism is made possible by dint of a 
desire and volitional urge and this desire and the volitional 
urge are seen to occur only in association with a bodily Organism 
and not in its absence. So the presence of the bodily organism 
must be admitted to be the condition of these psychical acti- 
vities which are admittedly the interna! springs of the physical 
control, and thus the bodily organism will be the indirect coun-* 
d.tion of all phys erd controlling movements. The presence of 
the physical organism is thus to be set down as the necessary 
erndition of ail voluntary activity and if God is hypolhesi 
0 y virtue of hypothesis or supposition) destitute of any such 
organism, the exercise of voluntary controlling activity will be 
impossible. But this argument too is not convincing. Even if 
It is admitted that the medium of the physical organism is a 
necesscy condition for the emergence of psychical aclivities. 
for which there is no proof beyond the matter-of-fact evidence 
ih..t VC have no cypenence of a psychical activity except in 
«E-or,,,i,on witti a body which may be a mere accident, btili it 
ni?y h Ivunimatsiy mamtaind {hst the cansd efficiency of {b 
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pliysica! organism wilh regard to bodily movements is not proved, 
although its bearing on such psychical activities as desire and 
volitional urge may be left a moot' question, The controlling of 
the bodily organism and its movements and activities is Urged 
by a purely psychical force without any assistance from the 
bodily organism, barring the fact that it is present as the object 
to be operated upon. The very fact that the spirit can control 
and activate an inanimate object simply Ly dmt of a desire 
and voluntary exertion without any assistance fiom any bedily 
organism, should clinch the proposition that all effects are the 
products of an intelligent agent. But it may be contended that 
the emergence of desire end volition is contingent upon a bodily 
organism and for the emergence of these psychical activities at 
any rate. God wtli stand in need of a physical organism. Yes, 
the contention may have some plausibility with regard to 
these psychical activities which are events in time, but with 
reference to eternal psychical fact it has absolutely no force 
and no bearing, Nor is there any logical incompatibility in the 
supposition that God's cognition, desire and volition are eternal 
verities, uncaused and unproduced. Of course these psychical 
phenomena are always observed to be transitory events in our 
experience but that is no argument that thej'* cannot be eternal 
in any substratum.' Such qualities as colour and taste are ordi- 
narily perceived to be transitory, but they are a^mitled to be 
eternal verities in atoms. The Iransitoriness or permanence of 
qualities is relative to the substrata in which they are found. 
So psychical attributes too may be permanent fixtures just like 
the physical attributes of colour etc. and tbeie is no inherent 
logical absurdity in this supposiliot}, 

God~An Indisputsble Logical Necessity 
The permanent existence- of these necessary psychical 
activities in God has been shown to be plausible and we think 
it possible to prove it by a rediicUo ad absnrdnm. The argu* 
fllents of the opponents have failed to shake the foundational 
htiiverstil propoEilion whatever i? possessed oi an cttgin 
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has for its author an intelligent agent and once the origination 
of the world-process is admjtted, the inference of an intelligent 
author becomes irresistible. And if an intelligent author of the 
universe is established as a matter of logical necessity, the 
nature of his intelligence or volitional activity will be deter- 
mined in conformity with his autorship, They will have to be 
admitted to be of such a character as not to be in conflict 
with his cosmic activities. The cosmic activities presuppose 
an intelligent agent who has a direct knowledge of the materials 
and the inodtts opcrandi necessary to bring about the universe. 
Certainly this knowledge of all existent facts extending over 
all divisions of time cannot be a contingent event as in that 
case God will have to be assumed to be ignorant of whatever 
has happened in the past and so will have no agency in that 
regard. If His knowledge is as transitory as ours, it will have 
no application to the future and so God will not be the con- 
troller of the future course of events. If, however, it is supposed 
that God has an infinite series of cognitions, volitions and desires 
produced in regular succession and all these have reference to 
all things possible or actual, still we shall have to admit a 
number of psychical acts which are absolutely without any 
similarity to our psychical activities. It will be simpler and 
more convenient to suppose that God's cognitive activity is' one 
and eternal and so also the other psychical activities. The 
admission of God as an author of the universe will necessitate 
the postulation of eternal psychical activities which are necessary 
for the creation, superintendence and control of the universe. 
These attributes are consequential to God’s cosmic functions 
and to seek to refute the existence of God on the ground of 
the impossibility or improbability of these attributes will be a 
roundabout procedure, ViUthout any logical validity. If you expect 
to deny God with any show of plausibility, you will have to 
prove cither that the universe does not presuppose an intelligent 
mnacr cr that it is cviht.ng .ns a finished product for all eternity 
vhieb is the position of the Jainas and the Mimamsakas, If, 
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however, the posih’on adumbrated cannot be maintained with 
any semblance of logic, the admission of God and of His 
consequential attributes and powers will follow as a matter of 
indisputable logical necessity. The opponent, who builds, his 
destructive logic on the apparent absurdity of the consequential 
attributes of God, has only to be reminded that his generaliza- 
tion that psychical attributes cannot be eternal is based upon 
purely empirical data and does not bar out the contrary possi- 
bility by a rcduciio ad absurdttm. \X^e have, however, seen 
that the eternal existence of relevant psychical activities in God 
follows as a corollary from the nature of the universe, which 
becomes unintelligible unless an omniscient and omnipotent 
creator and ruler is postulated. 


'J lie Law of Karma 

We now propose to discuss cei tain other consequential 
problems before bringing this dissertation to a close. The main 
ground of the proof of God has been shown to be teleologica 
and this teleological argument, again is ultimately based upon 
the argument of the moral hw-the law of Karma. T e raison 
d elre of creation is found in the moral necessity o provi mg 
the reward. J actions done by individual souls in their previous 
lives and o in the philosophy of the M-anya-Vaiseshika school 
or of all schools of Indian thought which believe in creation, 
the individual self holds a prerogative position of honour since 
the entire creation is believed to centre roun nm an 
vide only the stage on which the drama of his estiny svi 
played. God has no destiny and no personal mission. He is y 

the judge and ordainer of the moral He dTscharges 


He has only a judicial and executive duty w^ supremacy 

out of an irresistible sense of justice to uphold the 
of moral laws, and we have seen how Gcd s jus ice 
.vilh mercy. B„, . qr.crlion of .'J.’ '5,, ” |,i” 

this conneclion. vie. the rel.tioc cf God >v:tl. 
whose destiny is guided by Him, Th^ 
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inhere in the individual souls and if God is to operate upon 
these merits, it has to be shown how God comes into relation 
with these, The individual selves are held to be ubiquitous 
substances and so also is God. It has been held by some 
thinkers that t*vo ubiquitous substances may be related by way 
of uncaused conjunction and if this relation is accepted we 
can eyplain the relation of God with individual selves^ as 
one of uncaused conjunction, God being connected with the indi- 
vidual souls for all eternity and through this with their merits. 
But this relation of uncaused conjunction is not universally 
admitted and so another relation accrptalle to,, all has been 
propounded by Vaachaspati Misra. The individual selves are 
connected with the atoms as they also are eternal entities, and 
these atoms are connected with God. So God and the indivi- 
dual selves ere connected through the medium of atoms. Even 
indirect relation is of service for causal operations. Here also 
the relation of God to -individuals may be eyplained either 
through atoms or through the mind, both of which are eternal 
cxistents and are eternally conjoined with Gcd. So we see 
that the relation of God nnd individuals is not logically incon- 
ceivable, although it is not possible to give any definite 
judgement as to the peculiar extension of the relation whether 
it is of unlimited extension or of limited extens/on. The ques- 
tion is inspired by idle curiosity and does not have any meta- 
physical importance. It is sufficient that a relation is logically 
conceivable and the question of extension -and the like appears 
to be based upon irrelevant analogy of spatial relations of material 
bodies, which cannot be pushed too far. 

God an eternal living force. 

Another question may be raised. Granted that God is the 
creator of the universe, but then He may take -a holiday and 
retire from the cosmic functions which may take their destined 
course under their own laws. What argument makes you 
suppose that God will be tbe eternal controller and guide of 
every detail of the world process ? . The answer is that the 
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Co(! ig one. 




same necessity which mnhcs God’s hctivily ihevitnhle in the 
past is present throughout the world process. The blind forces 
of nature cannot be self-guided 'and for their control and 
guidance the supervision of an intelligent being is necessary. 
The- movements of natural forces, the elements, the atoms, the 
elections and so on arc perpetually going on and they are meantr 
to serve some purpose; 'and who makes their movements- fruitful 
and who again imparts activity to them but God ? So God is 
an eternal living force and the eternal judge and ordainer of 
the moral order, but for whose intervention and guidance the 
world would fall to pieces like a -rotten cloth. 


II I 


'God is one.; 


■i -( ii- 


But, a questipn arises— is a_ plurality of Gods possible? 
No, there is but one God and one God , alone. Why should 
u plurality of sGods be postulated at all ? If one God is impo- 
tent to .bring abput the world-order or to maintain discipline, 
a number; of Gods- with different functions allotted to them 
may be, necessary .and;, we -shall have,, a repubjic of Gods an 
not absolute monarchy, , But are these Gods omniscient ? 
they are not omniscient, and omnipotent, they will be as impo- 
tent and helpless as we mortals are and so they will not ^ 'o 
equal to the task of creation and control of the world, which 
requires just these attributes. - The result will be a fai ure to 
explain the world-order. If they are omniscient and omnipoten 
one and, all, it is logically simple^, and more tconomm 
late the '''e'xi'stenee 'of one sUch God, (for He wil ® ° „ i 

discharge the ''cosmic functions' ilone aud unaide . P‘-r 
from 'considerations of siin'plicity' and logical economy, 
postulation of a nurhber of equally omniscient pn ^ omnip 
Gods will lead to insoluble complications. There is no cer i- 
tude that .they will act in Unison and accord or a -ij 

there th'ay dri'se occasions ■ when' they may differ, le r 
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be nn unrelieved nnorcby and confusion, ,If, however, it , i 
supposed that these Gods will be guided by the counsels of, on 
among them who will be the President, a pfinius inict pares jus 
ns we see in the systems of democratic government, 'then agaii 
the President will be the virtual God and the supreme ruler 
if his mandate is obeyed by til. If it is supposed that, thest 
omniscient Gods will never have occasion for , dispute, since 
they will be all persuaded of the wisdom of a particular line 
of action and will, therefore, act in complete agreement, ‘ ther 
of course none will be the ruler of the' universe and so none 
be God. Bui why should we at all believe in. such a republh 
of Gods — what logical necessity is there which will make ui 
bless the theory ? Absolutely no case can be made out for this 
hypothesis and so we must reject it without hesitation or scruple 
Polytheism as a philosophical doctrine is absolutely an illogica 
and superfluous hypothesis and it should be clearly recognisec 
that India never favoured this doctrine either in ‘ theory *or ir 
practice, though unsympathetic critics owing to their ' ignorance 
of the inwardness of Indian religious practices, have maligned the 
pecple of India and their religion on this ground. It is -higl 
lime that critics should approach Indian philosophy and religior 
with scientific detachment and unbiassed ‘ attitude and if they fcare 
to know the truth, they will ’be disabused bf their prejudice! 
and religious animosity will be a thing of the past. i ' 

i 

' » ^ 

The Worship of God ' ' ' 

It is a truism that the Nynaya-Vaiseshika school' staunchly 
believes in the infallibility of Vcdic religion and its ' allegiance 
IS not confined to the ritualistic portion of the Ved'a .‘aloiie, 
but equally accepts the supreme authority of 'the Upanisf^ads 
H,o. dihough this school follows Its own interpretation / the 
^ynay^,--\ aiseshika school does not believe in monism’ md ' 'its 
P-' io-^pi.y can be charade, ized ns- dpeornpromising plvklisd, 
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The relation ' of individual souls to God is neither one of 
pure identity nor one of identify in difference, but one of abso- 
lute und unqualified otherness. The relatian of God to the 
individual selves is not internal but strictly and purely external. 
God- is alluded to as being in the position of a father to the 
suffering soul and His cosmic, activity has been spoken of as 
inspired by considerations of justice and mercy alike. The 
supreme solicitude of God for the .deliverance of suffering 
creatures from the meshes of transmigration is also alluded- to 
in clear 'and unambiguous language in the Bhaashya of Vaat- 
syaayana. But man’s relation to God is not clearly emphasized 
in the ancient literature. It is only in the 'works of Udayana 
that we find this topic broached, Udayana begins his Nyaaya- 
husumaanjali with an impassioned salutation to God and in the 
course of his writing he speaks of worship of God to be instru- 
mental in the achievement of salvation and enjoyment of heavenly 
bliss, whichever may be cared for by His devotees. He goes 
further to state that philosophical speculation is a kind of 
worship of the Deity and has its supreme justification and 
fulfilment only in so far as it leads the enquiring soul to 
surrender himself to God's protection and mercy. We are tempted 
to believe that the predominance of the devollcnaf allilnde in 
subsequent Nyaaya literature is entirely due to the influence of 
Udayanaachaarya, It U remarkable that Vardhamaana took great 
pains to reconcile this statement of Udayana with the orthodox 

Nyaaya position that salvation is achieved by an unerring 

retlization of the true nature of the self and this supreme 
saving knowledge is effected by proper understand.ng of the 
sixteen topics only. There is no room for love of God or 
worship of God or knowledge of Gcd as an 

instrument of salvation. Vardhamaana, therefore, was at great 
pains to bring it into lino with the central position tf the 

Nyaaya philosophy and he succeeds by making knowledge of 
God contributory to self-rcalizationi But Udoyma iii the 
concluding passages of the Kusuiuapujpli eniphaiically 
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maintains that worship of God is essential for salvation and his 
pleadings and advocacy of the necessity and logfeal possibility 
of self-surrender and meditation of God are unsurpassable for 
their devotional ardour, impassioned enthusiasm and moral fervour, 
A better and more successful cdvocacy of theism is difficult 
to conceive. The Myaaya-kvsttmaanjaU will remain, we may be 
permitted to remark without exaggeration or partisan spirit, one 
of the best works on theism in the whole of world literature, 
noted alike for its spiritual earnestness and logical consistency. 
The philosophical literature of India, not only of the Nyaaya- 
Vaiseshika school, would have been /ort/b poorer ■ and weaker 
if Udayana had not been born to enrich it by his masterly 
contributions. 




Chapter m. 

Saankhya - Yoga. 

The twin S 3 ^stems of Sankh 3 fa Yoga combined in 
themselves, form a great S 3 ?stem of Hindu philoso- 
ph 3 f which is of utmost importance in the history 
of Indian thought. The terminology and the ideas 
derived from these systems are common in the 
■religious and philosophical literature of India. Tbe 3 ^ 
pervade the, Puranas and the Epics. 

The Chapter on^Sankhya-Yoga is divided into 
four sections [1] Sankhya [II] Yoga [III] Yoga 
Psychology and . [IV] Yoga Psychology and 
Modern Sciences. 


[ 1 ] 

■ SAANKHYA 

■ [CONTENTS; Sankhya. Prakrit!, ,MuIa Prakriti. Pralaya 
Purusha. Prakriti, Vikriti - Buddhi ~ Ahankara •• Eleven 
Indriyas •• Manas — Five Bhutas — .Linga Sareera. ] 

Sankhya is ascribed to Kapila :whose date 
cannot be later than 200_B. C.; but the philosophy 
, itself is as , old, , as ^ the Upanishads. The term 
Sankhya means correct enumeration or perfect 
•classification.. 


The .Sankhya is frankly dualistic. It recognises 

-f,* , ‘Purusll 4 


two ultimate entities ‘Prakriti’ and Purush 
Sankhya lays down • a fourfold division o ca e 
gories,*.!. Prakriti or Mula Prakriti-ProdxicUve 
but not produced. 2, Prakriti Vikriti, ro uce 
Rud Productive. 3i Vikriti -Produced. . unu 
proclvtetive nor produced. 
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This dassificatlou , indudes twenty— five 
principles called Tatvaas, to be studied hereafter. 

PRAKRITI 

All the things in this world are explained as 
generated by putting together two or more Atoms 
ill the N3^aya-Vaiseshika philosophy (Aafambha- 
vada, — the Theor}' of Creation-See page 13 ). ,But 
according to the 3ankh3*a theory all the things in 
the world that we see are looked upon as ‘the 
result of transformation within one primal substance 
the Prakriti. This is called Parinamavada or the 
Theor3' of Bvolution. The primal substance, ^ Pra- 
kriti, cauuot be directly perceived and its existe'nce 
like that of the Atoms, has only to be inferred. 
This inference is based upon reflection and ration*, 
alistic explauatious (Auumana) rather than ' autho- 
rit3’ (Sabda). 

MOOLA PRAKRITI. 

The Mula Prakriti is the first cause of the 
Universe. It is constituted of three factor^, each 
of which is described as a Guna. But, Guna here 
should not be understood as meauing a ‘Quality’. 
The term Guna means here 'a component factor’ 
or a constituent of Prakriti. The three Guuas 
arc named Satva-roughly signified by whatever Is 
pure and fine, Rajas-by whatever is active; 
and Tamas-by whatever is passive and offers 
resisteucc. 

. of the ejjperiencing 

d, Satva is described as pleasure (Sukha) Rajaa 
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as Ba'iu • (Diihklia) • and , Tainas as- bewil<^ennent 
(Molia); for,, they respectively give rise to these 
feelings. The Guuas are called Reals. 

The Gunas,. therefore, are not merely distinct 
from each other but are also, in some measure 
antagonistic in their nature. But, the antagonism 
is not such ^as to preclude these acting together. 
This is, illustrated by the.- example of a lamp flame. 
The^^three. substances, namely, oil, wick and flame,, 
although mutually contradictor)’-, co-operate to- 
wards a single end, when they help each other 
and ptddnce a light. In the same manneT, althengh 
the 'Gunas are mutually counteracting, yet when _ 
they combine, they produce the whole • Universe 
as an orderly whole, which has its owu laws to 
obey^ 

.The -whole Universe would be an unceasing 
round of activit)", if. the only operating force were 
the Rajas. .In • order, to provide against this, 
Prakriti (Nature) provides herself with n restrain- 
ing agency , in ' the shape of >Tamoguna, which by 
its nature is dull and passive. The properties of 
the different objects of. the Universe are assertained 
and described in - accordance with the excess of one 
or other. of' these three Guuas.- 

•Ever3’thiusr that emerges from Prakrit! must 
therefore be "recognised as constituted of these 
three Gunas,., -ultimate. Reals.- The effects are 
essentially identical with their material cause. 
Thesg. c^jtstil'ueuts oi Ppakrili are caid to be at 
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first in a state of equilibrinm until’ Prakriti begins 
to differentiate itself. When the occasion -presents 
itself, that is, in the presence of Purusiia,- the 
equilibrium is disturbed and it ^is this disturbiahce 
that gives rise- to various kinds of creation. The 
diversit}^ of created objects is attributed ■ to the 
predominance of one or the other of the ' three 
Gunas — predominance of Satva giving rise to • 
Satvika objects, of Rajas to Rajasika objects, and ' 
of Tamas to Tamasika objects." ' ' , ' " ‘ 

It is just as in a game of dice; they are. ever , 
the same dice, but as they fall" in various ways, 
they mean to us different things. Though only “ 
three in number, the Gunas thus really stand for 
a manifold of distinctions. 

Prakriti is thus not only complex; it is all 
pervasive (Vibhu); it is also undergoing change 
perpetually. The paper on- which these lines are" 
printed may appear to be static ( not changing), 
but it is really changing every instant by 
deteriorating, though at the same time it maintains 
its identit)' as long as it lasts. A plant may 
grow or wither where it is. An' animal may shift 
itself from one place to another. There may be- a 
change of form, from birth to old age, but all 
these changes are included- in " this ' Parinama- or 
evolution. 

Prakriti is also called Pradhana — the rootless 
root of the Universe, Av3’akta-impossible to - be 
perceived by the senses, Guna Kshobhini- that 
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vit}’’ to Prakrit!. Purusha is pictured -as ^ a- lame 
man possessed of eye sight aud Prakrit! as a mau 
devoid of the senses of sight, but .who is possessed 
of a good pair of legs. According to the. fable the 
lame man Purusha mounts upon the sho.ulders of the 
blind man Prakrit! and together they move along 
intelligently, whereas separately both , are .unable 
to make any progress, (Pangvandha Nya)^a). • ^ ^ 

Purusha is manifold in contrast to Prakrit!, '‘and 
for that reason Sankhya. is described as a pluralism. 

Purusha is Nirguna (not , complex); it is '' not 
dynamic, it has neither change -of place nor change 
of form. It is passive while Prakrit! is 'ever active, 
In itself, Purusha is a mere witness ,{Sakshi); "-like 
Prakrit! however Purusha is Nitya (omnipresent),' 
Prakrit! aud Purusha virtually act as one. Prakrit! 
represents the body and Purusha the spirit tThere 
is no spirit without a body nor , a body which 
functions as a living organism without a '.spirit. 
The coming together of Prakriti and Purusha is:a 
necessary presupposition of all experience. ' The' 
contact of the two .simulates the act of putting on 
the switch in an electric installation. The lights 
burn and the movement of the whole machinery 
starts. ’ f !ii 

V 

Purusha mistakes tke activities of Trigunas to, 
be his own and thus becomes affected by pleasure 
and pain etc., which in reality do not affect him., 
1 he salvation of Purusha according . to Sankhya. 
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attained by wisdom (Viveka), that would belp him' 
to discriminate bet?7een Himself and the flnctuatious’’ 
of the Trigunas. He will then see that the pleasure ' 
and' pain ' are caused only by these and will no 
longer, be‘ affected b}'^ them. ' 

jThe next question is how does Pui'usha attain 
this wisdom ? Sankhya philosophy sa 3 's that by 
the constant study, ^ofj this philosophy, the attribute 
of Satva becomes paramount in his , constitution 
and the other two G'unas almost cease to exist. 
The Purusha' then sees the Prakrit! and its consti- 
tuents in 'their true light, finds out his mistake 
and becomes free from the imposed bonds of Buddhi 
and .attains final beatitude-heavenly joy (Moksha 
ofi Kaivalya). , - 

' ' PRAKR(tl-‘VlKRni" 

We have already said that, Prakrit! is the rootless 
root of the Universe. From this Prakriti emanates 
Buddhi also tei-med ‘Mahat’ the great principle. 
Frbm 'Buddhi proceeds Ahankara — the principle of 
Egdism, and Pancha Taumatras or the five Subtle 
Elements. These seven are called Prakriti- Vikritis, 
They are "Vihritis (transformations) of Prakriti and 
Prakriti— source)— of' the succeeding 'Vikritis or 
evolutes'' and ''therefore they 'are intermediate. 

' BUDDHI.' (MAHAT) 

The function of Buddhi is called ‘Adhyavasaya* 
which 'mean's ascertainment, It corresponds to will 
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and intellect of western- .psjj^cliplogists. - Intellect, 
contemplates the circurastances calling for, action, 
and provides the rule of; conduct. .Will, controls, the 
disposition in harmony with tie dictates of intelligence.. 
The Sankhya attributes ..both these, functions to,, 
Buddhi. The properties of Buddhi are £)Iiarma-Viftue, 
Jnana-Wisdom, Vairagya-dispassidn, and Adhikafa- 
Power. ' i ■' ■ • 

AhANKAaRA-EGOISM’.' 

This is the. principle ^to .which all^^ motions: pi, 
the T are due. Erom egoism are derived the .eleven ' 
sense organs and the five Subtle Bhutaas. , • 

Ahankara is of thrde kinds, ond is predominantly - 
Satvika and is i ' called- Vaikarika; ' Second -Is ^ 
predominantly Rajasika and is called. i-Taijasa'-’ 
Ahamkara and the jthird. is- predominantly Tamasika 
and is called Bhutadi. 

ELEVEN INDRIYAAS. - ’ - 

By a combination of Satvika Ahankara .with; 
Rajasa Ahankara, . we get the eleven Indrlyas,: 
namely, the five Jnanendriyas, five . Karmendriyas - 
and IJanas. Eye, Ear, Nose, , Tongue, and Skin : 
.are llie seats ( Aasrayas ) of the five 'Jnanendriyas;' f. 
Tlietc five respectively receive the, ,Vishayas 'pr'i 
objects of Roopa, Sabda,.Gandha, Rasa,; .apd - Spar^.;,, 
Tliere are also called ‘Buddhiudri3'as? 

V.;k (Speech), Paui (Hand), Pada (Leg), Payu 
(vxcrvtory orgaus), Upasiha , (.generative orgaasj... 
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these , fiver are ^armeudrij^as. They respectively] 
perform the function of speech, receiving,' /moving,, 
excreting and sex enjoyment. 

. • MANAS (THE MIND). 

'■ / Theleleventh Indriya is 'the Manas (the mind). 
It is called Ubhayatmaka ( double /functioning ) 
because it is helpful in, doing the function of both 
reception and transmission. 

‘ ^ THE FIVE BHOOTAS. 

'f 1 l' ' 

Tamasa Ahank’ara in combination with Rajasa 
Ahankara produces, Pancha Tanmatras ( Subtle 
JEIements ) and the Pancha (five) Mahabhutas (Gross 
Elenients ) are evolved from the five Taumantras.* 
Thus according to, the Sankhj'^a system the 
P.aucha-mahabhutas ^ are evolved- from Ahankara, 
whereas- in , Aayurveda the Pancha ’Mahabhutas are 
considered as derived from Aatma. ‘Aatmnah 

Aakasassambhutah, Aakasad vaayuh, Vayoragnih, 
Ag’nerapah, Apbhyah Prithvi, Prithvj^ah Oshadha3^ah, 
Oshadhibhyo Annam, AnnatPurushah’ (Taittirij^opa- 
nishad). Aayurveda has accepted the Vedic evolution 
of, the Pancha Mahajjhutas from Paramaatma and 
also the Triguna Tatva of Prakriti, but they did 
not accept that Prakriti evolves on its own accord 
into ,, -this world. They have hypothicated the 
influence of Svabhava ’ Isvarah, Kala, Yadriccha, 
Niyati, Parinama and Prakriti, all, as causes 

of the evolution of the Universe. 

^vaiDhavamisvaram Kalaia Yadrichha Niyatiw Tatha 
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* T .. > : > 

Pafiuamamclia Manyauti Prakritam Prith'ti Darsauak*'. 
Su-Sa. A.'-L' aud'Charaka Sootra'lL ‘ 

The Sankhya considers the Indri5^as as derived 
from Ahaukara, whereas according to Aayurveda, 
the ludriyas are ‘ Pancha Bhaiitika-'Charaka- 
Saareera Ch. V. ' < f' - •. 

’LINGA SAREERA.;' ' - 


Buddhi, Ahaukara, Manas, Dasehdrlya^''- alid ' 
Panchataumaatras, these; 18, together rconstitute the 
Liuga Sarira or the subtle bodJ^ .The Liuga Sarira 
is 'Nitya (eternal). It does not leave the'PuruEha 
during its transmigration from birth to' birfh. When 
Purusha attains Moksha the'Linga Sarira' becomes, 
one with the Avyakta ( Pralcriti ).' Jiist' as a painting 
cannot exist without' canvas’ or a shadow" cannot. 


exist without a pillar, so also’ Linga ' Sarira' cannot' 
exist without a gross Ahaukara and-' other tatwas, 
it carries with it as Vasanas the effects; of the work' 
of the previous life to another ’ life successively, ' 
The Vedantists call these "Vasanas as individual , 
Karma. If the Vasanas are Satvapradhana' the 
individual Purusha acquires Vijnaiia and evolves' 
upwards. If they are Raajasa Pradhaua, there will 
be less wisdom and he ma}^ be born as' a human 
being or in any lower grade. But, if the^ vasanas 1 
are Tamasapradhana, this individual may be born . 
as a tree or a rock along with :jhe Linga 'Sarira.- . 
The sa,me Vasanas are responsible for the Satvika,^ 
Rajasika aud Tamasika Prakritis ' of individual 
men and animals. ' • '■ ^ 
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" As oiie lifis to recognise tie' different: levels of 
fitndss of ’his disciples, a , regulated trainibg is 
found ’ necessary. Of ■ the eight ’ Augas,' ' 'the first: 
two 'are 'intended to 'oyefcbme the egoistic ’imptiTses 
in the disciple’ b}'- a' preliminary 'prLrificatibn ' oiF' the 
natural impulses. These lead^ tb^ 'det^Lcilhie^t 
{Vairag3^a); And by constant " practice' ■tAbh^asa)i 
a disciple ihay rise to the next ''Stage' of* discipline 
for the specific culti'i'ation of the -poWef of ihb'ntai 
concentration. Aasana, Pranaayamai 'h’hd Pf atyahiVa, 
right and steady posture, regulation of breath and 
withdrawal of the senses' from their respective 
objects-are' devised to secure control' of the pliysicah 
frame .with a view to facilitate the control of , the; 
mind. Dharana and Dh3''ana the, next two ^states of; 
discipline assist in getting a gradual mastery • over 
the fitful mind. In this stage' the object chosen for 
meditating upon may be Sagiina, i. 'e.,*‘ having 
definite qualities, 


In the Sankliya system, th'ere is no reference 
to God or Isvara. The meditation is upon the 
eternal truth of the essential Purusha being different 
from the Prakrit! i. e. Viveka. When success in the 
final stage is achieved; all operation's of the- internal, 
organ (Antahkarana) are suspended and the Purusha' 
returns'to itself; 'the disciple ' then becomes ' a 
Jivahmukta. This is* the same' stage as that of 
Stlntaprajnaa or Yogayukta described in Bhagava'tgita.- 
He remains free from passion and all feeling of* 
pam and pleasure may thereafter Continue tb'I'live 
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upon the earth, virtually’ divorced from Prakriti. 
So' far is the Sankhya view.' 

Patanjaii holds a different view. He postulates 
the existence of God or Isvara over and above that 
of the Furushas. God is perfect Purusha and serves 
as a pattern for worship. He resembles a Guru, 
who is an embodiment of the ideal hnd who out 
of his abundant mercy sympathises with suffering 
men and helps them in attaining spiritual freedom, 
if they only trust him .and meditate upon him. 
Thus, Patanjali recognises in addition to the strict 
Yoga discipline, an alternative ‘Sukaropaya,’ easier 
method called Bhakti, devotion to Isvara. 

ISWARA PRANIDHANA. 

By Isvara - Pranidhaana - ‘vSelf surrender to 
God and communion with him, a disciple may 
qualify himself to Samadhi without all the elaborate 
preparation and discipline detailed above. 

Patanjali Yoga sutra describes Yoga as Chitta- 
vritinirodha’, i. e. control of the functions of the 
mind. This Nirodha or control may be effected in 
different stages by concentration. 

SAVITARKA SAMAADHI. 

1. Savitarka - where the object meditated 
upon is of the gross Mahabhoota having certain 

. qualities for example an idol or a picture. 

SAVICHAARA SAMAADHI. 

2. Savichara - Where the meditation is on 
. a subtler level, such as meditation Aakasa of which 
. is invisible. 
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' : SAANANDA S'AMAADHI.r . , . r • r 

3. Saiiaiida - Where, the’ Satyika element in 
the Bnddhi ’as..'niore predominant/,; . (.'.t;/- 

-SAASMITA -SA'MAADHI. in ^ ) ‘u': 


4. Sasm'ita where - Satva'-alohe 'o'cdupies 
the atteutioirJ' '■ ' n ik-jj ’ 

These' ' foiir ' stages” are -described in * '- the 
Sam'adhi which is called" Samprajnatai br Sabeeja 
Samadhi. ‘ '■ '' ^ 


samprajnA’ata samaad.hi; 

^ In Samprajiiaata Sama'dhi, .the object meditated 
npon has a form and is therefore ►called Sagupa 
or Sabeeja Samaadhi. . , , 

. .... . , i / • j . ; 


ASAMPRAJNAATA SAMAADHI.: 


The next higher- stage is' called Asatnprajnata 
Samaadhi - meditation with"bnt form;- Absolute 
Yairagva is the sole Uieans df it. "Like the' fu'el 
in tlie fire, the mind gets gradually' extinguished 
through the practice -of the Asamprajnaata Samaadhi. 
At an advanced stage in this, the disciple attains 
certain Vibhutis such as Omuipotency.” But, those 
who do not care even for’ these and '"persist in the 
Samaadhi attain the realization of the highest self, 
i his is called K.aivalya, Absoluteness, which 4s the 


goal of the \ oga philosophy according' to Patanjali. 
-•attainment of \6ga by^tliis’ method’ of Samaadhi 
generally called Rajayoga or Paatanjala' Yoga. 
1 further information read Patanjali Yoga Sutra, 
i r.rn-.ations are available in almost all languages. 
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Radkakrislirian’siludiau .pliilosophy.u 

•'.' DiEFERENT-SYSTEMS OF) YOdA.' '■ ■ : 

Tile Paataiijali Yogki^Bystem is --tire bed-rock' 
of - iiJiany-'dtliei‘''Yougik'a'.’ practices/'tba'f are prevailiug 
id” this ’'couutr3^ ■ Tn the-' daily- ' BafldHyav'audana) 
('Moraidg'-’ Midday 'f'-'Eveuiiig'’ 'prayers) Aasaua,' 
Praadaayaa'ma,'* Aiigauyaasa, ' ''Karauya'asa- touching' 
particular parts of the body associating them with 
different' ‘deities - and Dh'yaaua - meditaci'ou along 
with .the fbcifatidn’' 6 f ‘the’ maiitraas/are all derived 
ffom^he Yoga^^Sampraadajlar'^’ ” ^ ‘ ' 

• ,RAAJA- YOGA/. , 

Rajayoga w.hich depeudsmpo.n;euquir3^,,(yichara) 
dud'discriruinatiou (Yiveka) ;is npt,.Tvithiu the- reach 
oflJ ordinary' people. -Mandaadhikaar i. -,e., jthoEe who 
do not have sufficient intellectpal •qapacit3' have' 
recourse td''.;the.. other-, metho.ds which '.are- also 
classe'd Sunder Yoga.^.-B - r >' ' .ti 
• i ‘-if - L'.I /idA 



Mantra 

^oga' according'to the feiu'^efaiuents,' capacity and’ 
the t'astes of tlie di’sciples; '' ' ^ _ 

J:!:, b, .'H^JHA -YOGA. , • 

.Hatha 'Yoga*as,fgr its.- background the Aasnaas 
and' Praanaayama. ;.Two' Na^dis Ida - and -Pingalaa 
i*uu along the left and ; jrighl^ sice of tlie - spinal 
column respectively from their • base calicd 
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Moolaadhaara in the sacral region. ‘Ha^ is Pingala 
and is also called Sur 3 'anaadi, ‘ThaVis Ida. and is. 
also called Chandra Naadi. ‘Hatha’i is ’ a proper 
control of these two Naadis by regulating inspiration 
and expiration in a suitable manner and by 
concentrating the ‘mind on the inner Self. Samaadhi 
Siddhi is thus obtained. This is the ideal of Hatha 
Yoga. Hatha Yoga is a , step for attainment of 
Raaja 5 'oga. (Refer Sir John Woodroff’s .Serpent 
Power and his other books). 

A ver}' subtle chanuel extends along the centre 
of the spinal column to the head with an aperture 
in it called Brahma Randhra’. In the Mooladbara, 
there is a pent up energ}^ called the Kundalini 
( Literally coiled up ). This energy is set free by 
Prauayama. It rises step b}^ step throitgh* the 
Sushumna and the Chakraas and Granthis (knots), 
up to the Brahmaraudhra. When this happens, the. 
Yogi attains illumination. 

Six chakras or centres are described. 

1 . Mooladbara - in the sacral region 2, 
Sv.Tar histana - a little above in the lumbar region, 
n. Manipoora - opposite to the navel. 4. Anaahata - 
n-ar the heart, 5. Visudha - in the throat and 6. 
.•\ijiia opposite to the junction of the eyebrows. 

The Sahasraara or the thousand petal centre 
( Chakra ) is situated inside' the skull and Brahma- 
randltra is situated within the Sahasrara and is 
connected with Sushumna. Through the process of 

tncf'itation. the disciple transcends the mind and 
.ittaiur enlightenment, 
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MANTRA YOGA 

Mantra Yoga deals with the attainment of 
Samadhi by the recitation of certain Mantras (sacred 
formulas) invoicing Ishtadevatas (special deities) 
such as Sivai Naraa3’aaua etc.. In invoking deities 
the disciples perform certain ceremonies and use 
certain Yantras and Diagrams in vhich certain 
letters are inscribed. Sakti or eternal energy is 
invoked into these letters. The power which lies 
in the letters and their combinations is illustrated 
by a simple example. The three letters Ve, Dha 
and Va by them-selves mean nothing, but when 
they are put together, the word becomes a curse. 
Vedhava means a widow. The utterance of this word 
by way- of addressing a man makes him very angry. 

On the other hand the letter OM is specially 
sacred and it is symbolical of Brahman— the Great; 
it represents the whole Universe. Similarly the 
symbol Swastika is symbolical of peace. Mantra 
Sastra' is full of s3'mbols into which power is 
invoked' by the Sadhaka. 

- This is a great science which has to be learnt 
through a Guru in whom the disciple has absolute 
faith (Sraddha). Many treatises are now availabje 
which givci in great detail, the description of 
Mantras, and Mudras and so forth. The3' claim 
supernatural power or Siddhis pd' a path to 
'Salvation through this method is called hlantra 
Yoga. See Darsanas, Text - Book of AaNurxe a, 
TelugUi 
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These Mantras '■^nd^'''Tauttli.s, and Aagamas, 
thrived’‘durihg certain' ’p'eriods of ''Indian Hisfory. 
By these practices -the ‘Yogis are* said to be able'' 
to ward off certain ‘diseases' df the ' b'ody and' also: 
to obtain various supernatural powers. 'But, ’ in 
cbhrse of time, these powers were used by‘ 
undeserving persons for gross • materiab' ends.. It 
has therefore led them Into' disruption. But 'thdse.’ 
are due fo'fuudamental misconceptions- of the science;’ 

LAYA YOGA'. .. 


Lay a Yoga aims at the merging of the mind' 
in the object meditated upon. By stopping all the 
outlets of the mind and b}^ concentrating • on thfe' 
sound audible within' one’s owhself, ..the: Sadhaka'' 
would hear a series of ‘ sounds resembling the Flute,' 
Yeeiia, the Venn, Duudubhi etc. Conceutrat^pu ou 
these sounds facilitates fixit3^ of the mind, which 
lu turn enables one to attain Sam'adhi Siddhi.,This- 
Lava Yoga is based upon .the Siddhanta That., the 
ultimate origin of the Uniyerse. starts j; with Sabda' 
as Brahman. ( See Hatha Yoga Pradipika.-)^ • . 

KARMA YOGA. ' ^ ‘ .V,^ ’ 

Karma Yoga teaches us that if oiie does his 
duties Felflessly and properly without expectation 
of any fruit, he is relieved of all anxieties ahd there 
by gets freedom from paiu or want. This is the 
teaching of Bhagavadgeeta and will be. cohsidered 
ceparately(See Geeta Rahasya by Balagangadhara Tilak) 
BHAKTl YOGA. ‘ ‘ ' T: 

^ Tbii. has been referred to in ‘ Paataujalf' 
uncer Icvara Pranidhana, Bhakli means absplutO 
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•.faitb,-in,-God .and his unboimded'^o;;fp. fp,.,; ■ , 
;>• : -'':Sdmdlmmadn ■ parUyajya '\-mda me. Mm - ; m !. 


saranam- yrdjd, i’] 


sqev^i.paapebltyo , rnqkh^.-ishyqqnii^. ] 
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‘■■' ■/if a 'Saadiiaka lias absolute faith'^iu God:add 
■■surrender's' Himself whole' He'artedlj? ' tb Him, He 
■will’ ''he' ‘absolved ‘ from -all sins and will attain 
* ^Ivation. This is’ the basis of Bhakti - Yoga. ' This 
' Path ^ to 'Salvation i's -said to be the ‘easiest- and is 
•most 'suitable for ' : Maii'dadhikaras i.' e,-j‘ those who 

■ cannot ‘reach " the " higher''' intellectiial paths- of 

■ R'aaja- ‘Yoga. • _ ' ' . ’ ' 


.! I' 


_ 'yiBHOOXIES: 



' Superhuman powers are acquired by the discipie 
' in'dhe -Samadhi; state. They are .called Siddhis or 
■'Vibhootis, A. Slddha- i;. e. a Yogi whoi acquires 
■ these :-po efs>'. may control the forces pf 'Nature,- or 
mia!}!" even- transgress its laws. [Some Of J;he .[Uiiracles 
I. attributed -’to Buddha, Jesus Christ and other saints 
"•are- due to their ’yogic' powers.- To . theru, they are 
'no Avouders. They themselves- do iiot carejto perform 
ithe-se ■ magical -feats to. win .'.disciples aud -Buddha 
■■.pfbhibite'd •the' performance, ofr.-.suchf m,iTacles.:.:A 
Yogi who is in quest of these ! magical rpowers will 
..-be.tehipted' to deyiate- 'from- the -main purpose of 
- attaining • Moksha, -Some Hathayqgis , mistake -the 
'.acquisition of these powers as the - end and aim of 
• degraded- fpf ; The Yoga 
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sutras warn tlie disciple to beWare of the pitfalls 
and to forge ahead ■ without being distracted by 
these Vibhutis. 

In the third chapter, Vibh'uti Pada is mentioned 
a list of Vibhutis that may be performed by a 
Yogi bj*^ the control application of his mind. These 
are not to be compared to the magical feats 
performed by certain Fakirs for amusement and 
entertainment of the people. These Yogis belong to 
a lower plane and really do not possess any higher 
powers. But, those who reall}^ possess control over 
Prana or Vital force can, by a concentrated ‘mind 
defy the laws of gravitation and can rise above 
ground so as to float in the air (levitation). Tele- 
pathy-seeing things at a distance (Duradarsanam), 
Telephonj' (Durasravana) are all the results of 
concentrated mind. I have known a case of a Yogi 
transforming a piece of copper wire into pure gold 
and another Yogi transforming a globule of mercury 
into pure gold. There was no cheating in those 
two cases. The gold was tested in one case and 
analysed chemically and found to be very pure gold in 
another. Those who perform such feats do not accept 
an}' remuneration. They are absolutely free from 
Raga and Dvesba. There is nothing that they 
want in this world. 

They can transform Prithvi Bhoota into Aakasa. 
They can recast the atomic structure of substances 
so that a metal is reduced tojits ultimate components 
(parts) and by reunion of these parts a new 



t|?H‘;^rSaa.#yai,yoga]. j. VibhopU^s^-;, ^,;,,,, ,,, ..^ 81 ;' ^; 
subs,teuce .is: xe-cpustructed, j OxiC; 'Yogi wlio , is^now 


tbe,^A3^\irvedic .ponferei.icej.Jx.eldj^on ^tb.e 30th March i[ 
19,^2,, certaii^ r fgajts of-^l^.oga, ^.,w h i clt . jxi qderii-. Science. j 

i -/.r. i.r 

”'(10‘''Hl6f"'fc:hePt‘'‘hGftna11y-' lireasured 'kliout ' 30" 



he decreased it from 30 to iucbes. ” The total 
variation ..in, his .chest rmeasurement * was 2S inches. 

vt! -(gy.'jjg: co'uld fe'tbp 'his piiise absolutely and 

b’reath*'^a’I^ ■ f6‘r^ some nlintit'es.’ ' H'e brbught all 

hrs-''Vital‘-^'Bfce‘'‘;iiitd;^^ ‘Mleuged- 

anybody to opeu^Tiieui. "1^6he" bf^*us‘ coiild- open 

them,, yet, he, did not look .very strong, ^est 

was ’.'only. 3'0‘ mcb’es ^as ^stated atibvp. T,|ie spiritual 

powers havelno cpmparison v’ltm the ..trenguy m 

■ the material body. Xt is. Yogabala. Keaa oir .joi 
mi aijooqqin vimmifj ml TiQ’iiih Tower 

WpodroHe’s “-World as 

. (3) All on a sudden he asked the audience 

" What smell is getting any 

^edbiibfc chatoc^wass’so’mi 

chandan began 

I . - * m . . J y., nlTTl 


CUctUU^tU Wttb pCiVctU-JAig 

disappeared at his *” 


.f^nkr tmij lo i/i" jp’j" 
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(4) On 29tli. Dec, 'l942‘ a Yogi.'^quite a youhg 
man aged about 28, performed Vajroli In tie' 
immediate presence of the President of ' tBe’AH’ 
India Aavurvedic Conference, Daliore, w^ere 1 was 
present. He sacked tlirongh the urethra into the 
bladder 40 tolas of mercury without any cathetbr 
or tube. He sounded a bngle by sucking' air }mto 
liis bladder just as one does through the mouth 
or a nostril; the sound of the bugle iwas^heard, 
at the end of the hall. • 

^ ft 

There will be no end if I begin to describe the 
siddhis of Yogis, They can stop wild animals by 
a mere look. According to the Yoga , Sutras. one 
may disappear bodily or enter into another •bod5^• 
Refer Patanjali Yoga Sutra 3. 39. . , 


n , 

Wliile the Yoga Sutras teach that powers’ 
that are iiulirectlj' acquired by the Yogi should he 
neglected, the ordinary man values them greatly 
and for that reason also he hardly, succeeds in, 
acquiring these powers. 

CONCLUSION. . ‘ 

The fundamental facts necessary for achieving 
success in spiritual culture are: — ' ' ‘ 

(I) Sraclda-faitb iu the efficacy . ■ of 
Concentration. 

\ eer}’a-progressively increased -effort or 
tr-crgy arising out of that belief. ' ^ ''' 
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(3) Smriti- capacity to call up the desired 
object before the ''mind - repeatedly by the use of 

- that' energy. ■ ’ . • “ 

(4) Samadhi- Couceutratiou of the uilud on a 
•single object with a view to stopping all disper- 
"’slveness and lastly, 

(5) 1 Prajna-Ihsight Into the nature of things 
i, by concentratiou. Sutra 1. 20. 

•j To these five, we must add Abhyasa practice) 
rand Vairagya (Dispassiou or detachment). 

Aa 3 mrveda recognises the value of this great 
science of , Yoga and expects the physician to 
• use these spiritual powers, 'in the diagnosis and 
treatment of diseases. Refer, Chai'aka sarira Cha. 
I. V. 136-142. Ashtaiswaryas or the 8 supernormal 
powers are described here. The relation of mind 
to pain was discussed. 

"Jtuma bitddhi pradipena yo nccmaii talvml 
,u Aaiarasyaantaraairaatmanam m sa rogaanschMisaii" 

{du Vi-!V). 

that' is'.— 'A learned physician who fails to enter 
the inner' soul of the patient with the aid of the 
brilliant lamp of knowledge and understanding 
•can never (really) treat diseases. 



£8 
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lo =3« t-.l) ..VQQA.P^YPHQLOGY, _ , 

[CONTENTS-Yoga Psychology-Triple -^ barrlcacle.iljof 
nialier-Chittavrulhi (Fluctuations of mincl)-Vasanas [impressions 
r*jf!Spre\’ioU3r liVds)'rMo{lificatibns of ‘ ) mih8')-fckssified,-Y airagya 
.(dclaclpudO.O : A^^^yasa r- (Practi£:e)-Savitarlta , Sama'dhi 

(Reflective Meditalion)-Saananda SamcdliirSaasmita^ Samadhi- 
^jj,f„_Pragnaatha Samadhi-Antharayns ■{(!)ljstacles to Samadlii)- 
jiYawh*. Niyama-'AasanaTpradnj^yaa'ma-Fwddamdiitall Traits.] 

The Yoga system profe'ssesUo’ free'’ the 'soulrfrolflJth'd'rtiatet'ial 
.bondage by laying, down, a pmgressive scheme of self-realization. 
'^Tlid'^ntaih objective of Yoga' Psychology * is " to' lay'/bare the 
process of -ihirihing in its ' ethical aspect' dfi .progress*' towards ^'or 
away from^ that selfTillumination which is identical with ^Ivation; 
■"iircidcntally, it has Id discuss the difficulties, and.' dangers, that 
'licsef'^he' pnliilof ‘the aspirant after ' lib'eralibn| At diffbren't^sta'ges 
.’of 'pro'griiSV.',.The 'wbans it -suggests to 'achieVe this'-'''sbmmilm 
.bdiiam-^MokskaTof •tbe'spiril is to lurn tbeMnaleriallimpedimeitfs 
j ibcmsclvcs. into/, weapons of attack • sp.jthat 'I>Iatujre. fullimatfly 
rrctircs from .the .field of battle. .By concentration , on , rjiature’s 
objects, they arc subdued and seen tbrougb. > 

Triple barricade of .matter. 

The spirit is' enclosed within a triple barricade of matter 
and until ail "liie barriers fall off Ibe' sdul 'wOuld ' remain in 
bo.ndngc to riiallcr. 


I. The pbysic.nl. body supplies the 'gross vestment' of 
spirit, and mater,al comforts often . pass for spiritual blessings. 
Tins was ibebaMs of tlie Charvaka philosophy where the soul 

• \Vc arc greatly indebted' to Sri Harido'ss BhattacharyayM. 
A, B. L., P.R.S, Dnrsana, sagara Head of the Department of 
I’i. ’cj-pby and Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Dacca University, 
f.,r i':;.; fr-ljowlng cxlracls taken from his valuable article on 
contributed to |Iie Cultural 

l-:.r Vol 1. 
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- ihe Western conception of consciousness as a stream in . which 
there are both apprehension of objects and appropriation by, the 
bclf of the states of awareness as its own, It must 
be remembered that all types of beings are not capable of the 
same type of experience nor 'do two individuals . oh the same 
species agree about their mental contents. The reason ’ for 
this is to be sought in the law of knrnta which determines 
w'hat type of embodiment and experience is to be expected of 
any particular soul, when unaided by Yogic proficiency.’ 

; ‘ ■>( : 

Vasaiias ( Impressions of previous Lives i). 

The chiiia is not a perfectly uniform' pliable stuff — it differs 
from individual to individual, making the task of one easier than 
that of another. Past karma has set limits to its capacities, so 
much so that certain types of embodiment are only, expiatory 
in character without the right and the capacity to improve one*s 
lot by personal endeavour, just as probably other embodiments 
are only meant for enjoying the fruits of past karmas and are 
equally devoid of the capacity of improvement. All individuals 
do not have to begin at the same point on, the onward path 
and the same disciplines are not necessary for all to bring about 
spiritual insight. The cliiita, again is differently equipped with 
instinctive cravings in different kinds of beings m accordance 
with the types of their embodiment. As beings have been coming 
and going during the whole period of their eternal life, they 
must have assumed many shapes in course of transmigration 
and a deposit of impressions of those different lives is left' in 
the ckdUa as vasanas. These vasanas become active according 
to embodiment, so that a human body is never prompted by 
bo’.inc instincts nor a cow by human impulses.* These vasanaS 
ere clerna! in the sense that they arc not habits, memories and 
dijpciitions acquired during the lifetime of the individual, nor 


Yen Sutra iv, 9, 
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egos attentive, f^i^ispqsUions.j ( ^Ayz^'rfl ), .andqntuiUvej^ 

tempers ( ). 4- The, perpetually restlqss., tl^e \,qpcasionallyj> 
steady!' 'the infatuated, the mono-ideistic . and the , .yestyicled,. 
eichaust the . different lyres’ of minds and, they are faced, with^ 
difficulties of different degrees ,and^ kinds^m, rpaljzjng^lheir Iruej 
selves. All . avenues of ‘ cn-.pirrcal pr;^^ phenpmenalj 
knowledge must he closed before -Iranscendenial cognitipn^ 
can arise. . . ' ii 

Vairaagya (c’etacliment), ^Abby^asa: (Pracilce), i ,, j 
The indispensal le condition of all spirHua) ^advance ds thcj 
cultivation of detachment ( iwVrzgj'fl ). --'nothin .^3; ' ‘P?sniodic, 
fjithion hut by practice in a , systematic way;. ( {ibhypsn ). 

Yoga system advises a ; control ’of ,, the. pffections * as,,, thc; 
indispensable condition of the disappear.ince.of .the. phenomenal, 
world. So long as we retain interest im any ..object, we fare, 
hound to notice its presence andj feel, the effects of, tha^ 
hnowicdge: even subliminal cravings are to be checked by suifablej 
means to ensure perfect •freedom. The process, starts with 
a desire lh.Tl the senses should not stray into the ! /fields , of their] 
normal activity; this is the condition of the striving (yaUunana),^ 
The next stage is represented by the knowledge, [that interest in, 
certain objects has ceased but not in others; this, is the, condition., 
of differentiation ( Vyaiircka ). The third, stage is attained when 
inlcresl in sense object has completely .ceased, ^ but there , ,stiil. 
lingers a residual anxiety in the mind ( whence .jt is, mailed p.p,e|^ 
org.med, chcndrlya ). Students of abnormal psychology jvyjlkfeadilyj 
remember cases of cnxictyneurosis •{ ard anxrety-hysteria ) where 
(be knowledge of the originating cause has disappeared from 
con-cious memory and yet 'the effect ^ap|iedfs '"m ^tKe''‘'fo/m of 
It is only when this ..stage is ! crossed 'ah'd' "fh'6'’&(ti(fe*''6T 
detachment from seen and unseen ’ deleilbtibhs; '•'arises ^hlil ih^ 
c.-n i/tion known as control' { )/ iVhich 'is'''the 

T aslhashya on V". S. t. I. bi ./ <; >Y + 

Y. S. I. 12-14; Dh. Gita,. vb]35#j' !' ’y - 
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form of lower detachment ( nparavoiragya ), m?y be said to have 
been attained. * Beyond this stage is paramiragya, highest 
detachment, in wliicii compiclc indifference even to the 
elements of nature ( giutas ) is reached because of self knovvledge: 
®od this discriminative knowledge becomes the 
cause of salvation only when it is never distrubed 
or broken ( aviplah’ci ) + by a return of the consciousness of 
the subject-object relation. 

Side by side with the control of the emotional aspect of 
mental life there goes on a transcendence of crude cognitions 
on, a progressive fashion. Every phenomenal cognition implies 
three factors, namely the knower {grehtiri), the process of 
knowledge {grahma) and the object to be known {grahya)—a 
trinity which noumencl knowledge wholly transcends. ‘ The chiiia 
Or mind-stuff has a tendency to identify itself with the ol ject 
which it cognizes when its fluctuations are weakened,* if its 
activities were absolute in character, then th^re would be no 
possibility either of improvement or of final liberation. Hence 
the importance of fixing the mind-stuff upen the right oi ject, 
for, what a mind thinks it tends to become, 

Savitarka Saniachi ( contemplative meditation ), 

It has already been remarked that the path to liberction 
lies through the fields of nature herself that (he soul uses the 
phenomena of Nature themselves to conquer her finally. The 
process .of conquest consists in the different kinds of knowledge 
in the c/wV/'a corresponding to the different kinds of Neture s 
manifestations. Thus the ordinary mind is filled with conlempinlions 
of the grosser aspects of Nature-lhe products of the nialabJMiaS 
which Prakrifi evolves last. Using a word which is common with 
Buddhism but not entering into .such niceties of dis’inction as 


* Y. S: i. 15, 

+ Y. S; i: 16: ii. 26: Hi, 9.12. 

* Y, S: iii, 47. (with Vyasabhashya } 
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Buddhism does regarding the diferent kinds of intellection {mano, 
chUta,vedana, vijnana, samjna, etc), the Yoga calls this, stage of 
knowledge Scmlarka, here the mind synthesizes its 

impressions and ideas into the percept 'of a gross object like 
n cow or a jar and keeps itself fixed thereon. In this stage all 
the elements of perceptual knowledge, namely the sound (Sabda) 
or the name the meaning (ari/ia) conveyed to the mind and the 
actual object ( Vastn ) are all rolled up together so that the 
experience is as much a mental as a physical fact. The duality 
of subject and object is, in its full significance, present 
in this cognition and the mind does not rise here above the 
relativity which all concrete knowledge implies, the knowledge 
of one object being dependent upon a contrast with that of 
others. Now this gross cognition can be superseded either in espect 
of the objective content or tbnt of the elements involved. Thus 
when the three elements of sound (In the case of auditory cognition), 
meaning and object intended are reduced to the last, i. e- when 
the mind understands the nature of ohjecls in a direct fashion 
without the help of words or psychical doubles, we reach the 
stogeof nirvilarka (indeter minate Semadhi).* Words often tend to 
conceal the real nature of an object and also to produce the 
illusion of a sensible contest (as in the case of negative word.) 
when the mental stale called viknlna follows. U is necessary to 
raise above tlie complication of knowledge by verbal and 
meaning Factors and to get a direct unverbalized knowledge of 
tbirgi, such as is possessed by babes and deafmtifes: when this 
IS accomplished the snvilarka stage is superseded by the nirvitarka 
stage ami knowledge about things is transcended in a direct 
nctjuaintance with them. 

But tne yogin must go beyond the stage of gross content 
alto,-. and try to grasp ibe subtle elements of Nature 
(ta.nm atrai) in tlieir true essence, 

• yTsTC^. ■ 

V • S: i. 43 
Y. S; 9. 
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Savicliara Samacllii (Reflective meditation). 

. The two stages here arc respectively called Snvicluirn and 
nirvichara. reflective and siipcr-rcflcctivc in constrasl with 
Savitarka and nirvitarka contemplative (or deliberative)' and 
super contemplative, because while the latter types deal with 
objects whose existence is a matter ol ordinary experience the 
former types deal with objects whose existence can only bo 
indirectly proved, so far as ordinary minds arc concerned. It is 
claimed, however, that the yogins are able to know even these 
subtle things directly after they have acquired certain powers 
by the practice of mediation. 

In'savichara saniadhi the yogin acquires the power of 
knowirij! such subtle things as atoms, space, lime, air prana* 
mahas, by direct experience. 

• The obstacles that prevent the grasp of subtle nnd super* 
sensible things in the case of ordinary men do not operate in 
the, case of the yogins. 

To a yogin' both the gross and the subtle are matters of 
direct knowledge, although to the ordinary individual the one 
is. sensed and the other inferred. In the mrvtcliara stage , the 
pgm gains a direct non-conceplual non-verbalized knowledge, 
of these, subtle things, ■, 

Saanauda Samaadlit. 

But even this stage is transcended when the yogui pnss.es ' 
on to the smmrdfl stage. In sananda samadlii ns Vachaspali MisU '' 
holds there is an identification with the grahana or means of 
knowledge just as in savdarka and savichara samadhi there' is an '' 
identification with the 0‘aliya or, objects, of knowledge. 

. ; . ■ , , Saasmita Samaadhi. . 

-.But ihe yogin- can >-^0 further. He- may transcend both ’■ 
the, .object' and'. the process of thought tnd fix Ins attention on 
the consciousnes s of self itself. We have rlready seen that this 

'■ ’’Vyasahhashya' and' 'TatYayaisaraiign Y, Si i,‘ 41, ^ '■ ' 
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self-consciousness iS only phenomenal, for here there is a 
reflection of the Purusha in the Janus-like buddhi whereby an 
illusory self-sense is generated in the first evoiute of Prakriti, 
namely, buddhi or mahat. Nature is so transparent in buddhi, 
owing to the preponderance of the element of saltva, that the 
self has great difficulty in dissociating Itself from the consciousness 
of self, the *1’ from the * me, ' the transcendental self from the 
phenomenal ego. Buddhi and ahamkara are the two principles . 
which closely operate together in producing individual centres 
of cognition, alfection and conation and r.lthough they require the , 
help of the sense-organs to come into contact with the external world, 
they arc sufficient by themselves to generate, or alleasl to conserve, . 
a sense of private ownership of ideas and actions. Buddhi, -like 
the nous in Plotinus supplies the principle of intelligibility to 
Prakriti which, like the One or Being of Plotinus, would j; 
remain unmanifeslcd {(nyaMa) without its aid. But 
intelligibility in general becomes particularized through ahamkara 
or ego-making principle, which canalizes intelligibility ' into " 
individual channels and lays the foundation of persona! ownership.' 

In the sasmKa samadhi the self concentrates on the sense 
of personal cognition and effort, only, -to transcend that stage 
also I It di:covcrs that the sense of personal identity is also 
phenomennl and depends upon the compresence of Prakriti and 
Purusha — the former supplying through biiddlij and Ummkara ' 
that mcdiU n m uliich alone Parushu could produce an image of 
Itself and a sense of personal identity. But this is the stage 
hadc'l to overcome, for here, the identity with the real self is 
50 cioic ll.ut nio;l people stop here, thinking that the final stage 
hai been aUained. 

?. matt-rr of fact, the Po^aSiifra refers to two classei of.’' 
i eir.n^ the vuichalina? and the prakr- ililinas— both belonging to 
ih-^ bl avnpratyaya class or the class of beings who are born 

-ei encumbrances like our own. (gods etc.) and-' 

I 't , 5. i. 'll, 2 S, i, 19, 3 VyasabhashyBi Y| Si ii 20« 
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possessing a natural capacity to know themselves if they would 
shake off the little ignorance that keeps them from salvation. 2 , 
The yogin is an^ upaynpratyaya or one who has acquired his 
discriminative knowledge by adopting proper means; 3 but he is 
not in any way inferior to the above two classes of beings, for 
he can win his salvation by going beyond the stages of sananda 
and sasmita somadhis in which these classes are held fast. 

It is not enough to renounce thewoild or practise austerities 
the yogin must gain complete insight into the distinction 
between his self and the phenomena of the physicc.1 world and 
thereby win his freedom. 

Asanipragnata Samadlii. 

( Meditation without Form ) 

We now pass on to asamprajnata samadhi or concentration • 
where the object has become reduced to mere disposition (samskara) 
and where, therefore, knowledge involving the duality of subject' 
and object has ceased. , 

I ^ 

A dead mau aud a Yogi compared. 

The distinction between a dead man and a man who has entered 
in samadhi/ on the ceosalion of perception, and sensation, is that 
in the lattfer bodilv karma,, vocal karma and mental karma 
cease and become quieted, but vitality does not depart. Tbe 
natural heat does not subside and the senses do not break* up 
in the former case, ' ' ' 

[ The Yogi’s power of adaptation ( i. C;. ) the continuous 
sdjustment of 'internal relations to external relations, is extra** 
ordinary." There is a greater conservation of energy in tbe Yogi. 
This is the ‘result, riot of unconsciousnps, but it is due to his 
super consciousness’, rather to^an extra care taken by the Yogi 
in his Samadhi-State. 

V ’ I 

' The' Vogi' is infact a higher* ‘being. Ordinary tnan il 

gomparitivelj’’ tfibre - primitive! as ^ tjUBdrupes ii 
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primilive when compared to man and ihe Amoeba is more 
primitive than the quadruped. The developnient of heat-regulating 
and other mechanisms is superhuman in the Yogi. The body 
temperature and other adjustments to environment are maintained 
at his will* He can bring bach his consciousness as a definite 
lime ( Samkalpa Mitra ), which shows that there is some sort 
of consciousness throughout, A. L. L. 

Obstacles to Samadhi. 

The obstacles to concentration were classified under, 
difficrenl heads, + 

(I) Vyadhi-Sichness 

It was laid down that all the constituents cf the body, 
the secretions and the sense organs were to be kept in proper 
order before yoga could be satisfactorily practised. In Inter 
Yoga works, like the Hathayogapradiplka, it was ^mentioned 
in fact that yoga itself kept the body in a healthy condition. 2 
Various indications about the progress of the mind towards yoga 
were found in the proper functioring of the different systems 
of the body. In the Hathayoga minute prescriptions about 
ridding the body of all impurities were laid down 3 and the 
results attained were heightened sensibility, increased control 
over the activities of the body ( including levitation, immersion 
in solids, walking over fluids, etc.) 4 and even the power of 
voluntary death. Continence and restraint of various kinds were ' 
«s much in the interest of the body as of the mind and were 
accordingly prescribed. Over-indulgence and improper diet were 
tabooed for the same reason and fasting and austerities, in so 
far as they did not endanger life, were recommended.’ When , 
I! cstabli*hed the powers of clairvoyance, clairaudience, 
etc, ere obtained. 

1. Y. S; i:-50; 2. Hathayogapradipika, ii. 20478 ( Pnnini 
, Oihu Editio.-). 3- Ibid., ii, 22 u 4, Y, S; iii, 39, 42, 45, • 
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ana also {he knowledge of past, distant and future things. 2 In 

disnnn”*^ obsence of bodily infirmity would Include the 
• ppenrance of all those impediments that limit the operations 

Z Z on nocount of bodily defects, 

iseases and decays. Concentration cannot thrive when the body 
e Uses to act as a pliant too! in the hands of th&yogitfs mind and sets 
up organic disturbances. How, for instance, hayogin to assume 
fxe seat or posture when he is restless with fever or ffx his 
•n when he is in a delirious condition ? 

(2) Aalsaya:- Listlessness, idleness, or lassitude ; (3) 
otyana-langour. 

Closely related to infirmity is the heaviness of the body 
ue to tbe preponderance of phlegm, or of the 'mind-stuff on 
account of the preponderance of the iamas element. When the 
JUin is unwilling to stir, then it is a case of idleness: but when 
! to stir, then it is a case of langour (slyana). 3 So 

J Js not enough to possess the capacity of concentration — one 
roust actually will to exercise that capacity, A yog'ti may fail 
or ack of drive just as he may fail for lack, of energy. 

(4) Sams'^ya — Doubt ; (5) Pramadac-heedlessness 

It is not enough to possess the will and the energy to 
Achieve concentration ; one must also hold fast to a single 
° jeet and persevere in the attempt to grasp it completely, The 
rock of definiteness gives us doubt (samsaya), where the mind 
•s assailed with alternative thoughts and the necessary faith in 
^ c sole efficacy of the ideate is absent. 

Headliessness {pramada) is a lack of reflection upon the 
roenns of attaining concentration: 4 ^here there is no doubt about 
me object of knowledge, but steps are not taken to bring about 
me concentration by the adopticn of appropriate means. 

I* S.i. 60-65. 2. Y. S. ii. 39: iii. ]6.I<S’.25, 41, 3. VyasHbb, 

S. i,_ 30, 4, Yyasabh, on Y, S,, i. 30. 
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' ' - Failure and inslabilily in attention:- 

» J * ‘ 

It was found,, kowever, that in spite of their willingness 
and application some could not attain a particular level of 
concentration. These could not make any progress in thejr 
spiritual quest, It .is possibly due to - congenital impediments or 
subconscious opposition.. In its comprehensive scheme the Yoga 
system repeatedly draws attention to the necessity of taking the 
residues of our past thoughts and actions in to .consideration 
and we may very well suppose that the past takes its venges on 
the present by obstructing progress. * ^ 

It may so happen, however, that a position is, won. with 
effort, but very soon it is lost again. It is not enough to secure 
an advance — it is necessary to retain it also. In spiritual matters, 
not to advance is to recede; and so effort is necessary to go 
beyond them. The tendency to slide bach to an inferior position, 
which does not require much effort to retain if, is a danger 
which always besets the path of the spirilunl aspirant Hence 
continual effort is needed to keep up one’s attainments in the 
spiritual domain. A yo£j/t should never be satisfied with anything 
le5s than total suppression of the modifications of the mindstuff, 
or even the intermediate stages attained would slip out of 
his grasp. 

(6) Avirali Worldiness, ( 7 ) Bhranli Darsana Erronccus 
perception. 

One of the gravest impediments is moral defect in the shape 
»if greed or addiction to objects of sense. If the purpose of 
is to draw the mind away from tbougbls and impulses 
i^ratling to ibe recognition of 'tbe material world in the interest 
I . the spirit, it is obvious that excessive fondness for the. world 
. ? st.nsildity would obstruct the effort to detach oneself from 
c-iip rir.! thinking. The yogin must therefore cultivate not only 
p . . , . h. th.ought but also a habit of action conducive to the 
of the maximum spiritual height. He must control 
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liis feelings ns well as liis lliouglils and nclions. So long ns llic 
desire lo enjoy persists, no nniounl of • inlellectoal effort to fix 
tile mind on higlicr tilings wculd succeed : nnd ns vairasi'a or 
dispassion will not lliri>'C under sucli a condition of worldly 
altachment, the suppression of llic mental states would not be 
brought about. 

(8) Aiabdlia Bliumikatwamr-Fnilure to attain concentration, 
(9) Anavastitatwam:-Inability to keep it when attained. 

Hence the root-cause of all distraction must be eradicated 
by cultivating true knov/ledge and abolishing all false or illusory 
knowledge. Without an adequate hno^^’Iedge of the principles of 
reality and the distinction between self and nol-self all effort 
to gel rid of mental fluctuations would be futile. Hence we come 
back to the old position that at the root of all distraction stands 
man's imperfect -knowledge and so the removal of distraction and 
the removal of ignorance are one and the same problem. Many 
have failed to obtain salvation because' they mistook the 
acquistion of certain powers or the appearance of certain 
agreeable mental conditions as the attainment of Samadhi, Many 
have also been templed to deviate from (he main • purpose -of 
attaining isolation by their quest of magical powers l^'lbhuii^\ 
and many have transferred their attention from the ehd lo the 
means, as when they perfected the technique of bodily control, 
e. g. fiailiayogins of later times, but desisted from the attempt 
to know themselves. The Yogosiiira warns the learner lo beware 
of these pitfalls and to forge ahead with the proper objective 
without being distracted by irrelevant considerations. ■ 

In addition (o the nine distractions mentioned above namely, 
• U) Vyadhi-sickness, (2) Aalasya-Iisllessness, '(3) Styana-langoiir. 
' (4) Samsaya-doubt. (5) Pramada-heedlessness, (6) Avirati 
{7)Bbranli Darasana-erroneous perception, (8( Alabdha 
Bburaikatwam -failure to attain a particular stage of concentration 
and (9) Anavaslitalwam - inability to keep it ’ when attained, (he 
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Yogasnira refers to certain other obstacles to' -concentration. 
These are (a) pain proceeding from the mind itself, from the 
external world and from the gods, (b) despondency owing to the 
non-fulfilment of desires ( the. passions being included; within 
pain), (c) unsteadiness of the body. and f" d ) breathing 
('inspiration and expiration). I They accompany the distractions 
proper and disappear when the mind-stuff is concentrated. 

Now each kind of distraction is to be met with an antidote 
of its own. If bodily infirmity, unsteadiness of the limbs and 
breathing upset the mind and render concentration difficult or 
impo.ssible, these must be controlled and ert^icated. For 
instance, cleanliness (aauclin) of the body, as of the mind. ’ is 
nccessaty for concentration. 2. 

Yogangas 

(Helps to Yoga) 

There are eight methods of discipline which help the Yogi 
in his praut’ce. They are called Yogangas. 

They are ycinia or 'self-re-trnint, ’ nlyamn or ‘observance*, 
nw.v.7 or *p )stare, ’ pra’iaya'ni or ‘regulation of breath.’ pralya- 
Iinfii nr ‘withdraw.,! of the scn.ses. dharana or steadying the 
mind, dlnwta nr contemplation and swnadhl or meditative trance. 
The aim of this discipline is to assist man in the ascent from 
the narrow view congenital to him to the larger vision ^which 
brings freedom with it. A chan-cterislic feature of it is the 
grribslitn in the training which it prescribes, ft recognizes 
(lifierenl levels of fitness in the disciples and regulates the 
tr.’riin,; accordingly. It does not aim at extirpating evil pro- 
pens tici all at once, Anoth.-r noteworthy feature of the same 
i- tlut it is b.!sed upon the psychologically sound principle that 
vice 15 not o.-ercome by attempting to repress it directly, but 

1. ^ , S. !. 31- 2. See Bhagavad Gjta. vi. 13, 

* Cidturai I IcrilDge of Indla.^Vol. 1..P. 325. 
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thought and activity. It is very necessary for the yogin 
to control these wild propensities of the mind by cultivating the 
above mentioned habits of non-injury ahimsa, truthfulness ^afya 
non-stealing asf^a, continence braliinacJiaiya and non-acceptance 
of gift aparigraha 1 and also contentment saniosh 2 

\ 

So long as mental control does not include ‘these in their 
widest denotation, the mind is sure to go after the things of the 
world and to pile up the fruits of unholy action* Hence the 
sage must cultivate the habit of putting himself in the position 
of his intended victims and in this way get rid of unsocial 
perverse aud immoral thoughts. As an example, we are told 
to rejoice at the happiness of others inaiiri, to pity those in 
distress [karma), to take delight at the virtuous deeds of our 
fellowmen inudiia and to practise indifference towards the 
vicious upeksha 3: it is only thus that one can get rid of 
jealousy at the material and spiritual advancement of others: 
hatred and anger towards sinners and indifference towards the 
poor. The main object of all mental discipline is to uproot all 
dispositions that have a tendency to sprout into overt thoughts 
and aspirations. If we could establish a sufficient amount of dis- 
position towards restriction of mental states, the mass of disposition 
towards emergence of states tends to dissolve and the mental 
st ites become gradually restrained with the development of the 
pwver of restriction. 4 But the Yogasiiira takes care to point 
out that a good disposition is as bad as a bad disposition in so 
far as the ultimate object of Yoga is concerned: for dispositions 
forna kind of lesidual mental existence altogether. 5 When 
presentations and dispositions lose their difference, when the 
pist the present and the future are not distinguished, when the 
intensity of mental states does not vary and qualitative changes 

irY.'S.lTSO: 2rY.~S,~ii 32,"40! ■ 

3. Y. S, i. 33. 4. Y. S. |ii. 9 See Dasgupta, Yoga as 
Ph and Rel, pp. 155-56, 5, Y. S. i. 51; jji, 50; iv, 
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disnppcnr ailo;;cJlicr from consciotiyiicss, ihen nnd llicn only con 
llic Vp/7in be ynid to bnvc niniosi nUnlnccl liia object. Singleness 
of intent [cka^^nih) is ibe nenrest npproximolir.n to ibis condi- 
tion nnd 50 the cultivntion of a disposition of monoideism is 
cssenti.n! for the destruction of that tendency towards dispersive- 
ness which inahcs for mental flow nnd spiritual bondage, 4 

Aspaiias 

Then again the yogin must learn to control his linihs-he 
must try ro sit straight lihe the trunk of a ircc (s(ftaiia) with the 
spine, the neck and the head in one line, and assume certain 
postures {asanas) that are favourable to concentration. For the 
same reason it could not [ recommend the practice of the 
eighty-four nsnns of Hathayogn, for many of these -would have 
contravened the Yoga ideal of asanas ns steady and easy in 
character, 5 Nevertheless the Vj'asabhashya mentions a few 
showing that many of the forms were well known and modelled 
on the postures of different types of animals. 6 

Mudras aud Nyasa. 

The YogdSufra knows nothing of the later prescriptions about 
mudra ( pose of fingers, hands or body ) and tQ'asa ( touching 
the various parts of the body) which’ came in the wake of 
Tantrikism and theism. The nyasa in which the different 
muscles of the body are brought into ejcercise by rotation looks 
almost like a physical drill ; but the idea that the whole body 
becomes suffused with divine energy and the devotee becomes 
one with his god saves it from degeneration into a mere physical 
exercise and invests it with a deep spiritual significance. The 
madras, however cannot be so easdy spiritualized and were 
probably magical symbols in their original forms and were later 

4 Y. S. iii* Ib 5. Y. S. ii, 46. See Cher. Sam, Lessen ii. 
Hatliayoga pr. I, 191t 6jzA^^asabh'nnd- Tatva Visaradi on Y, 
g, ii. 46, 
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on invested with esoteric meaning. The Vo^g’flSa/ra which believed ’ 
in immobility could not consistently advocate the use of these 
modes of moving the body lest they should disturb the attention. 

Pranayama. 

The Yogasuira, however, recommends the practice of 
controlled breathing { pranayania) with the ultimate object of 
suspending it for as long a period as possible. ITlie breathing both 
in and out, should be over as small an area as possible ; 

its number should be diminished, and its duration should .be, 
expanded. In this way the body will breathe as few a number' 
of tinieS as possible and in a gradually shallow manner till it 
is able to hold the breath for a fairly long period- without any - 
risk of asphyxiation, 4 That the autonomic system could be 
controlled through the “slender connection with the -nervous • 
system was a great discovery of the Yoga system 2' and it still 
retains its title to the sole possession of the technique to bring "i 
that about. The Tantrika system developed .at the same time 
a method of controlling the different plexuses • {shaichakra) 3 
and indulged in physiological speculations suited to the 
purpose; but the Yogasutra limited itself almost entirely to the 
practice of breathing and laid down the suspension of breath 
as the objective of all spiritual aspirants. The idea that , 
controlled breathing cleanses the system and that the elements 
of the body are thereby rid oi all impurities (bhutasuddhi) came 
later: originally breath was controlled because it disturbed tire 
attention and because the control of breath not only made the 
mind attentive but also scoured away the karma that veiled 
discriminative knowledge. 5 Still, even in the Yogasutra an exa- 

I Y. S ii. 50^ 2. Y S. 51. 3 See Lickley The Nervous 
Sysleml pp. SQ. 31 4. A, Avaion. Lantra of the Great 
Liberation (Mahanirvana Tantra) pp: Ivi f, 

I Y, S. ii, 52, See Chh. Up, I, 3, 5, 
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Eficralcdl imporlnnca given to brcnlh control for purposes of 
ronccniralinn nnd iillimatc salvntinn is noticeable. 2 This may 
be Tcmini'ccnt of the Upant’'briHc view tbnt man is continually 
offering sacrifices to the gods ibrougb brcniliing (c.nlied Pratnrdann 
s.Tcrificcs .after King Pr.atnrdann w!io taught this doctrine) 3 and 
th.it nl! the scriptures were breathed out bv the Absolute Being. 4 
In fact, in Inter literature we arc told that when inhaling 
n man makes the sound snh nnd when e>:h.aling he emits the 
sound ham and in this way he is unwillingly repeating the 
formula (nj.ap.T-jnpa), that the jivalman is identical with the ' 
Paramttman (so'ham He, I am^ without intermission. 5 That 
the regulation of breath had a therapeutic effect on the bodily 
system nnd increased the beauty nnd longevity of the persons 
practising It was not the primary motive of pranayama in the 
Yogasulrn, nltho/igh perfection of body (kayasnmpad,). including 
beauty, grace, power and compactness of the thunderbolt, was 
regarded there also, as a supernormal power fvibhufi,! acquired 
by the yogin in the course of his progress ti.wards concentration.6 
It is interesting to note that austerities (ltpa«,l play a very 
small part In the Yogas-'/tra. although they are regarded as a 
form of Yoga ArD'ayoga) 7 and form one of the five observances 
(niyama), 8 tin's is an indsv of the attitude towards modification 
of the flesh practised much more widely at an earlier time 
Similarly tlie Vedic sacrifice (yajna; pmctically disappears as a 
mode of spiritual progress, although the Bhagvad Gila admitted 
Its utility even when it deprecated its value. 1 It is bicely that 
the Yoga shared with the Sankhya an abhorrence of sacrificial 
cruelly and readily adopted the Buddhistic and Jaina prescription 
of non-injury rahimsa; as the cardinal tenet of spiritual emanc. 
pation. 2 Besides^after castigating _^ddy _mojvement_ a^an 

-“y" c'lT' 52 53 3. Ka”. Up. 2, 5. 4. Brih Up.2, 4. 10 

riUa.iri'b’ 32) 5 Gher, Samm V. 84 (this is calledkevaliku 
& LetL 5..h.vo*.pr. 11. 724 6. Y,. s also 

Taltvavaisaradi on Y, S. ni 37, SeeAathayngapr. II 78. 7. Y. 

S ii • For kr'ya-yoga See Dasgupfa. Yoga as Bh & Kel. 
l42f. 8 Y. S. ii. 32 
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impediment to concentration, it could not logically .back ike 
Vedic mode of attaining liberation, for, sacrifices involved a lot 
of manipulation and movement, On ' the other hand, the 
Upanishadic formula of om 'as the mystic syllable par excellence 
proved attractive because its monotonous repetition 'bad the 
effect of bringing about concentration, if not stoppage, of 
thought; so it was made the subject of meditation and was also 
regarded as the most natural expression for Isvtra. 3 The 
Yogasutra discovered that the most intimate nature of the 
attentive process was the control of the body and that attention 
was more a function than a producer of bodily adjustment. 4 

« I 

Pratyahara , , , 

But mere bodily control is not enough to bring about the 
cessation of the mental process. The senses are ass'ailing -the 

soul through the operations of the buddhi, and unless the mind 
withdraws from the senses or unless the senses are’ otherwise 
rendered inoperative the disturbance to the soul will continue. 
Hence the practice of withdrawal (pratyahara) of the . senses 
must he resorted to. 5 The Yoga system does not recommend 
the plucking out of any sense, if that were possible, nor does 
it advise mutilation of any organ or action: for unless the 
thoughts are controlled, the mere disappearance of any sense- 
organ will not smooth the path to salvation. When the organs 
of sense cease to connect themselves with their proper objects, 
they imitate the mind-stuff itself which is not in direct contact 
-with the objects and is naturally undifferentiated in respect of 
its contents. 6 There was some difference of opinion, it seems 
about the exact meaning of the term 'mastery of the organs' 
but all agreed that complete mastery was synonymous with 

3. Y. S. i 27. 4 James Principles of Psychology 1, 435, 
5 Y. S ii. 54 6. Yr S. ii. 54. • 
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sifif’lcnc’is of inicnl followi'd l<y loss of interest in objects' of 
sense, whether this itself wns or wns! not followed by' the 
disnppenrancc of the pmornma ,of the external \yorld. 1 Jn 
fact, insight and dclachincnl arc synonymous so far as objects 
of sense arc concerned, and the whole yogic prescription' can 
he put in the formula 'Contcmplale, canccnlraie aitdc onquer ' , In 
the second and third books of the Yognsutra we are told 'of' the 
various powers (vib/taiis) that are acquired by concentrating on 
this or that object. While to the novice these powers prove 
intoricaling and he, revels in their practice, the adept is advised 
to treat them ns mere signs of the development of the spirit 
and to pass on to the stage of conquest of) the organs of sense. 
It is not enough to know the things of the world in all space 
and time or to' -acfiuirc the various perfections {shldhis) that 
enable one to dominate the objects 'as one pleases. 2 It is 
necessary to transcend that stage altogether and to realize the 
essential non-spiriliial character of the world of matter. This 
is achieved by loss of interest in worldly things corsequent on 
the mastery of the senses. The mutabil.ly of mind is most 
dependent on the presentation, and restriction of 'these is the 
first step towards realizing the cessation of mental stales. 
Representations depend on presentations and presentations depend 
upon the interests of life, Olliniately, therefore, knowledge 
' becomes amoral problem, for people know, in order to act in 
• the world, for ‘purposes of self-aggrandizement and enjoyment. 

' V a i r a g y a 

' ' How then is interest in the world' to be abated? It is 
by concentrating on 'the abominable aspects of the attractive 
things of the world. Here, for instance, is a specimen from 
Buddhism 3aboul;the type of thought that one ought to indulge 
in if one wishes to avoid being attracted by physical beauty: 

'■ ' For.' as the body when dead is repulsive, so is 'it also 
■ when alive; but on account of the concealment afforded Ly an 

„.I, Vyasabh, on.Y. s.. ii. 55. 


2. Y. S. ii.39, iii. 18. 25,9 
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adventitious ’adornment its ' repiilsivene'ss ‘ escapes notice. .The 
- body is in reality a 'collection 'of over three hundred bones; and 
'■'is framed into* a whole 'by ''rtieans of one hundred ' ""and ‘ • feighty 
'^joints. It is'held together by nine 'hundred tendons. ^ ''atid-'over- 
•" laid ‘by fiine hundred ‘ muscles, ‘and 'has an 'outside envelope ' 'of 
•'•’moist cuticle covered by an epidermis full of- pore's, ' through 
“'which there is an infcessant oozing and trickling, as if - from a 
'’kettle of fat. It is a prey to vermin', the 'seat of disease,' and 
subject 'to" all manner of miseries.' Through -‘it's ' nine * apertures 
' it ' is' always discharging' 'matter like ’ a'" ripe ' boil.''Malter is 
' secreted from th'e' two eyes, -war from the' fears snot' from' ' the 
nostrils, 'and ‘from the ' mouth - issue food,' Bilfe,' phlegm, ‘''and 
from 'the two’iower drifices 6f‘ the' body* fafeces and' urinfe,-=wh^le 
from the ninety' nine tHousknd pores' of the skin an unclean 
sweat exudes, attfactini; black flies -and ' other insects.*' * •' 


, i "Accordingly, it is,pn account of; the concealment afforded 
, by this adventitious'' rdornment that people fail to re.6ogni2e 
1 the essential repulsiVeness of their bodies and that, m,en ,find 
pleasure in women, and .women in men. In , reality, however, 
there is not the smallest just reason for being' pleased. A proof 
; of this is the fact that when, any part of the body becomes 
detached as for instance, the hair. of. the body, nails. ; teeth 
I phlegm, snot, faeces or urine people are 'unwilling,, so much as 
to touch it, and are d'stressed at, .ashamed of. and; loathe it. 
But in respect of what remains, though that is likewise repul- 
sive, yet men are so wrapped in blindness and^ infatuated by a 
passionate fondness for ihe/r own selves, that .they believe it. to 
be something desirable, lovely, lasting. ;pleasant and an ego.'*. 


Here is the same theme treated in earlier lit'erature.' ' 

, T 

as if, O priests, there were -a double-mouthed- vessel 
full of various sorts of grainjto wit, salience,, common paddy, 
beans, pulse, sesame and husked rice ^nd some intelligent man 
'were to' open it and consider its ebntents, saying’ -’This is Sali- 
nes, this is common paddy, ’these- are •' beans'; this-is'seselrde. 
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lliis is Kusk'ctl rice *' in cx'acth' ihc sniiic > waj*, O priests. ’ a 
priest considers lliis body upwards from the soles of llie feet 
and downwards from the crown of -llic bead, enclosed by skin 
and full of‘ all manner of uncleanliness, sayiiil; There is in this 
.body hair of the head, hair of the body, nails, teeth,” skin, 
flesh, sinew, bone marrow of the bones, heart, liver, pleura, 
spleen, lungs, intestines, mesentery, stomach, faeces, bile, phlegm 
pus,- blood, sweat, fat, tears lyinph, saliva- snot, 'synovial fluid 
and urine. ' ‘ ' , 

■ . .1 j ^ ' it ^ I 

Let us continue the theme-'a' bit' ‘thore in order to show 
the final attitude tou^ards the ' things of sense, ' \ 

f ■ I i. ■ I ' 'i t , I 1 , ; / I • 

, ‘'Just as a man might have ih wife beloved, .delightful, 'afid 
charming fromiwhom he could not -bear to. b’a separated for a 
moment andi cn whom he exessiyely doted, df he then were to 
see, that woman -standing - or silting in, company with another 
man,- talking Cud 'joking' with him, he would be angry ahd 
displeased and experience bitter grief." But- if ' subsequently he 
were to discover that she had been guilty of a fault, he would 
lose all desire ^or her and let her. go,' and no longer , look 'on 
her as ‘ipine’. From' that, time on, .whenever he might, see her 
engaged with any one else, : he w.ould not be angry or grieved 
but simply, indifferent and neutral. In. exactly the same way 
the ascetic by grasping the constituents of being with the 
reflective, iinsighti'becomes desirous of being released from them 
andf’peroeivingf'none lof them worthy of being deemed. 1 or 
•mine' ,he abandons all .fear and r. joy in regard to them and 
becomes iindifferept; and ,nputral. When. he -has learnt and per- 
oeived^ihis... his. mind draws, in,, contracts, and shrinks away from 
the three modes of existence, the four species of being the five ^ 
destinies in rebirth, the seven stages of consciousness, the nine 
grades .of being 'and does ;not -spread owb nnd only indifference 
or disgust u&idesi ’’ 
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, The Yoga-sutra calls this thinking Pratipaksh'abbavdna 
(thinking of the opposite) and ! advocates this, method, of weeding.! 
out ’one kind of... disposition by cultivating the. converse.! 
disposition through thought. 1 People will not lose’ , intere.?t ih/ 
things, or withdraw their gaze from them, so Jong , as j .they; do 
not find , the silliness and the, unworthiness of the , ‘process . of. 
being attracted by objects of sense. ,It is only thus, thati; 
attachment {rtga) can cease.;,, , Who would care, to-, have, 
connections with other bodies when he remembers with, j, what 
difficulty and perpetual care his own body can be kept clean ? 

Dli 3 ^ana, Dharaua .and Samadhi. -j ,, j 

Bnt this implies the power of ' keeping the mind fixed on 
one subject till habit and a disposition grow up. The Vbga- 
Sutfa jays down a progressive scheme of .affenfion ' in order to 
avoid distraction. Thus the mind could be fixed on any visible'! 
part of the body like the navel' or the tip of the' nose or of 
the tongue or, later, on some hidden sconstitiient' of it like, the-^ 
heart-lotus (Jiridyapundarika) or the light within the , head ' 
[murdhajyoiis) after fixation on external objects ,has ,,been . 
practised, 2 ' , 

The binding of the mind-stuff to one place' in this way 
is called dha^'ana (fixed attention) 3'ond is'intehded to' bring”" 
about a kind of auto ' hypnotism' without' external sd^geStibhi'" 
T r effect of such concentration is a' similarity of 'presentations' 
[rbalaiiata). and when this is achieved 'the mind is said to have' 
ailamcd dbyana (contemplalion)"a condition of mind which' 'isi" 
cl.ar. cteristic tn the meditation on divine .nnfure. 4. ''When 'the ' 
knower almost loses himself in >lhe object, 'the ultimate- goal -of ' 
the process of concentration' is ’’reached/ namely, concentration 

r. • ' ’ f -1 . 

Y. S. ii. 33, 34 

2. \'y3**f>hh. and (Na^oji Bhatt) on Y, S. .iii. h 3, Y,‘ S,’ 
iii. I. 4. y. S. Hi. 2, Sod also Vachaspati bn Y, §, Hi, }, 
For IstniRdhi Ssc Yi S, iiir 3i 
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(SiinA'/A-jj, Tfic Hiftinclion of iIjcsc llircc (dhhrana, dliyana and 
Siii.adJiij fi; yfi 5ninll tlinl (lie Yogn-sufrn calls the three together 
conslrai'fit {Ssinyama) 4 and lays down that impioporlion ns con* 
slrxlnl hccomcx stable, concenlrnled insiglit ’ (Smahiprfljnd) ' 
becomes clear. 5 Tiicsc three represent the direct aids' fo"^ 
conscious concentration (saaprajnata samadhi) 6 as compared 
with the other five aids namely yama, iityama. asana^ praridyania 
and praiylmra, xvhich may therefore he cillcd indirect aids, 
But even they arc only indVccI aids to super-consc^pus or 
seedless conconlration [asamprajmla ^ or nlrbiya saniadlii', for 
according to vyasahhasjya^ this can be brought ^nbout bjj' other' 
means according to Vnehnspati, include contempladon ,of Gdii 
{fSK'afpmidliana), ‘ ' ' . ' ^ 

Even when God is medunted upon, the nlllmate^ purpose ^ 
is to slop lhc_ flow of mind in its conscious and i^subliminal , 
aspects and to bring about the cessation of, the modifications^ ^ ^ 
of .the thinking' principle. This alone explains >vhy ^tiie ’^,oga ' 
manual can be and, has been used pven by those who do not 
believe in the reality of God, ^ ■ ! i i > 

The Yoga can, therefore, be best described as,.,^a manual 
of psychological ethics, to use the words of Mrs. f^hys Davids, 
intended for developing the powers of the mind wijh the ^ 
ultimate ^object of seeing through the futility of exercising them ^ 
in spiritual interests. Once it is recognised that the soul is 
different from matter in all its' (forms. Unconscious akd'- pseifdo 
psychical, there will be no indication to attend to the objects 4 
of Ivfaluye pr indulge in anyikind of thinking, feeling or aclion.ni 
The soul is above all opposite modes of awareneSs [dvandatifci)'',' 
and relativity of subject and object. It is non-modifiaLle 
(aparimmtn) and in it thinking jnd _h?'5S coincide, 

4. Y, S. iii. 4. 5. See 

Vrasabh, on Y. S. iii. 5. 6. Y. S. iii. 7 7 Vaohaspati an 
Yr 8. iii. 8 also Y,- S. ii 45, For the relation between Issvara,- 
tJranidhdna and the yogarigas, See Dasgujitai Ydifa at Pbi end 
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• .IV Ju'i ' 

YOGA PSYCHOLOGY . 

MODERN SCIENCES *■ 
[CONTENTS:-^ ogn psychology and modern ^ Sciences- 
i he Theory of Cnpsntion-The Trigunas, {The Ultimate Rerls)* 
Theory of ParallcliTni-Theorj'' of Neutral i Plurojhm — Self 
Detenninnfion and , other Detcrminiitions — Spnpe and Time~ 
Mental constitution (Vihalpa)— Malerinl find Extraneous Causes- 
Nine kinds of Causes. Force a, Behaviour-Struptilre pf Atonjs- 
Catelytic Agent, a Co-erisfent cause. Inorganic Organizations- 
The Living and the non-living- Reaction to Environment- Bio- 
logical and Plij’sic'o. -Chemical Events-’ Spontaneous Origin of 
Living matter -Individuality (Ahankar.".^ -Whole Expression- 
Independent Si)here of Life-Independent Sphere of mind — Ulti- 
mate Nature of Mental Ph^rtomenta-Mental'and Bio- chemical 
Phenomena Consciousness Result of Modification of Trigunas- 
Concepl of Prakriti both ’Physidal and MenlcL] ^ ‘ '' 

Pafanjali defined yo'gfa 'as ‘the partial ' and 'complete^ br 
temporary and permanent arrest or cessation of mental stfilbs. 
The theory that mCntal states 'can be arrested by our efforts is 
an extremely original one and uplill, now we know of no' country 
other than India, where such a possibility ^was ever conceived. 
In an interview) tlisjt I had. with the famous psyphqlogist Dr. 
Sigmund Freud, he expreped, [great .surprise, in the course of a 
long discussion, that such a thing should be conceived possible 
but he admitted that this experinjent had alwrys been, .made 

’ The following extract^'^'are taken from an article contri- 
buted by Sri S. N, Das 'Gupta Mi A. Ph. ^ D.' fCanlabA 
Principal Sanskrit College, Calcutta' to the Cultural Heritage 
bf India' Vol, I.’ on "An Interpretation* of 'the Yoga Theory of 
the felatioh of ^ Min'd and Bodj'. We’are obliged to* quote the article 
n’ej-tenSo,^ because* the -subject is ' very' difficult' and intricate 
md the''argunients of ' the' ^'author have to be followed vei*y 
mrefully;'' We' gratefully' acknowledge ^hur ■'indebtedness to the 
lu'thbb rind''fhe ‘Ram'krishiia -Mission. ■ ' ‘ 
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■and that therefere it would be hh^ardous to deny, its possibility 
In India the yoga ’has '^always 'been practi^fcd'from the earliest 
dawn of her civilization and 'carries with i it 'the testimony of 
many decades of centuries., , ' _ P'l’ / v .'/r''"! 

A Undei*iying^ the possibility of 'the * fact '" of ‘there is 

a’ concdpt • of mind' and a theory of psychology. * In ' spite- of 
Jmany 'differences in the' atte'mpts at the ' ’exposition of this 
'psychology ' amongl'‘the 'different thinkers of' * the"' school of 
'Patahjali, there '“is a general agreement regarding the 'main 
position of -the Yoga 'psychology,- 


' . 1 . 

■ ( ') 


^hc' Theory of Causation. ; 


T fr[ 

' I 


; This theory Js based upon a; metaphysical Theory j (of 
I Causation ^namely, that like causes produce , like eftects. A 
. cause is TjCgarded as a potential effect. Even before the ,pausa! 
operation, the effects exist in identity with the cause. The 
function of the causal operation is not to produce any thing 
new, hut to^ actualize the cause as the , effect or to exhibit 
manifestly in .thcj effect what was already contained in the cause. 


There 'can thus be no interaction between unlikes, for 
'in that case ihe interaction would ''have to be supposed to 
’bring into’ being ''effects which were not contained_^ in either 'of 
the two causal felemenls or'in the interaction itself. Again,‘'’if 
interaction is supposed to be an* extraneous relation, then being 
a relation it would be outside the causal entities -and whatever 
is,. outside the causal entities would be incapable of ' entering 
Jnlo them; so the relations will hnve , to be , conceived as 
bavingtno relataiat their two^ ends and this would baffle the 
very nature of relations. ^ Thus relations cannot havei any 
. separate existence from the relata. It is the different' aspects 
. and, manifestations of the relata that are interpreted as relation. 
Relations are thus certain constructious that are made by us 
by which the reLta are held apart and j connected in a certain 
manner which is called relation, r This 'analyticp-sythetic function 
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of ihe mind which mnolfesls ihe mere relnted, and all relationed 
stales of the mind arc •technically called vilialpa. Since the 
concept of relations is abolished the problem of the relation of 
snbslancc (Drnvyn), attributes (Gunas) and motion (Karma) 
does not -also arise. 

Attributes (the Gunas) are but modes of the substance 
and substance is also a mode of the allribiiles. 

The Trigunas 

The distinction of substances and attributes (Gunas) and 
their mutual relation of inherence are due to the constructive 
function of the mind, the vilcalpa. They are one and the same. 
The apparent difference is only due to the different types of 
constructive emphasis of the mind. Now the whole universe, 
physical or mental, is a field of interactional relations. But 
if there are no 'extraneous interactions ,and no extraneous 
relations, it must be composed of a Neutral Stuff which is neither 
material nor mental. 'J his Neutral Stuff cannot obviously ' be 
of a homogeneous nature, for in that case the diversity of the 
phenomenal effects cannot be explained. It is therefor^ 
supposed that this fsleiitral Stuff is composed of an infinite number 
of Reals (Gunas) different in natures among themselves, though 
they may be broadly subdivided into three classes as S(iHva, 
rajas and iatnas. Only some typical class cluraplers of these 
Reals (Gunas) can be mentioned and these iifnumerable chara- 
cteristics exist only from the point of view of our phenomenal 
consciousness. As they hold within themselves the whole universe 
and all its characteristics in a potential form, it . ,1s impossible 
to' determine the noum cnal nature of these Reals (Gunas). 

^ Noumenon™An object, conceived by the understanding 
or thought of by the reason as opposed to a Phenomenon-a 
visible manifestation or appearance. Compare the Sanslcrit 
word '• Nama-aname. ■ Both are derived from the same root 

Jna'na-to'- hnow.' ’ 
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It is also wrong to call them either substantive entities or 
qualities or characters, for, these distinctions are unreal. They 
have their Value only to the constructive functions of a pheno- 
mena! mind. The only safe course, therefore, is to call this 
Itimate Stuff Neutral Entitles or Neutral Reals, whatever 
this may signify. It is said that the noumenal character or 
nature of these original entities called gunas is unspeakable 
an indefinable. What appears as their characteristics in the 
p enomenal world is due to the constructive nature of the 
p enomenal mind and the phenomenal conditions. It is from 
t ese Neutral Reals that the mental and physical spheres have 
emanated through a course of evolution corresponding to their 
iverse hinds of • aggregation, and directed by a 'tendency, 
inherent in them, which we may regard as teleological in the 
sense that it operates in such a manner that the universe is 
harmonious in its productive activity towards all its later 
evo ufions, and consequently towards the evolution of man and 
the shaping of his ultimate physical, intellectual, moral and 
spirifua destinies. That there is such a teleology f'the science 
0 cause) is not a matter of ppriori belief or any deduction 
rom any such belief, but is an inductive truth based on obser- 
vation, experience and the testimony of the wise men of the 
past. 


The Theory of Parallelism 


It is obvious that a psychology based upon such metaphy- 
sical data cannot hold that mind and bcdy or mind and 
matter are two distinct entities which act and react upon each 
other. The psychological -view of interactionism that the 
mental phenomena are the results of nervous changes in the 
cortex, or that the muscular changes are determined by mental 
changes of thought, emotion and volition, would naturally be 
quite inconsistent with its metaphysical background, The 
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theory of parnllclism with a metaphysical background of pan- 
psychism though somewhat nearer to its metaphysical position ' 
cannot also be admitted by it. The theory of pardlelism holds 
that neither the mind influences the body nor the body influ- ’ 
cnccs the mind; but though neither determines the other,' the 
mental phenomena run parallel to the bodily phenomena. 

The pan-psychica! parallelist would hold that the mental 
and bodily changes are the effects of some -common elements 
present in the mind and the body. But we know that the intro- : 
deletion of certain drugs in the system almost immediately 
produces menial changes. /41cohol is a chemical compound of 
carbon, hydrogen and oyygcn. When introdued into the body 
it is absorbed directly from the gaslro intestinal tract mainly 
into the portal blood and partly by the lymphalis and within 
a short period of its introduction into the system it produces 
a sense ol mental exhilaration. Now if interactionism is discarded 
how are we to account for the mental change through the - 
metabolic changes produced in the body by alcohol ? The one 
explanation according to the pan-psychic theory would be that 
alcohol should not be regarded merely as a compound of carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen, but that in itself it liberates a physical ' 
energy which directly affects the mind. If the body which is ' 
a conglomeration of material elements can have a mehtal 
counterpart, then even a compound like alcohol may have its 
own psychical counterpart which directly affects the mind. Such 
a view implies the metaphysical theory of ultimate entities 
which are double faced: on the one hand they behave in a- 
physical manner and on the other, they behave psychically also. 
But when we speak of physical and psychical energy we miss 
the essential connotation of ’psychical,’ If what we call 
psychical is merely a form of energy, then it rtay well be 
regarded as a product of nervons change. Physico-chemical 
changes are being always produced in the body and we should 
ttiwayi have a corresponding influx of psychical energy all the 
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lime.. The ncllon of alcohol ’In the body is partly chemical and- 
partly physiological. If the liberated psychical energy is to act on 
the mind, what would be the modus operaudul What would, 
again be the' relation between the psychical and the material . 
energy as ,, existing in an object? These and .many other 
relevant . .criticisms are almost unanswerable in the above 
theory. 

Theor}^ of Neutral Pluralism. 

. The metaphysical theory oi yoga is a theory of neutral 
pluralism and not of pan-psychism, for, both matter and mind 
and alb their effects are nothing but diverse kinds of ' aggregates 
of the Ultimate Reals, the Gunas. The nervous changes that 
accompany the psychical states occur in the sphere of' the 
body in which 'they occur and ‘in relation to the physical 
environment -in which that body is located. In a remote 
manner each body-system is associated with the parents from 
which it iwas produced, the nourishment that it had, the climate, 
temperature, environment and the associated hilogical functions * 
tha are being discharged in the system. The psychica 
sphere or the mind also has its owu history aud is a universe 
in itself. What appears on the surface at any given time as a 
state of awareness is, only a temporary phenomenoi\. But its 
conservation, repression, reappearance, its contribution towards 
the inner history of the mind and towards the determination of 
future psychical occurrences are associated with a peculiar ■ 
defnile history of its own, -As the body -system develops in 
reh.liDn to mind .and in relation to its external environment, 
but is alwayB internally determined by its- constitution and 
history, so thdU|<h the mind develops in relation • to the' body ' 
and the external environment, it is always mternally determined 
by .its own history and constitution. The physical, biological i 
or physiological and the psychical are essentially of the. same 
stuff of Neutral reals {Gnnas). But each sphere is ‘nterrially ■' 
d-’lerm'ned by its own laws of emergence, evolution, order and 
corry)>iti»n in consonniipe wiah the intcrreltttion pf the olbcri 
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Iwo spheres. The conlriliilion of ihe m..lcriiil to the tiologi- 
ctl is possible only tccadsc ihc two li(.ve ibe same essence. 
Such conlribution simply means ihc participation of one in the 
history of the other. The biological, however, means onlyi the 
stage where the malcrinl has come but partially within ihe^ 
history of the psychical. What we call biological force or life- 
functioning is nothing but the intermediate sphere where the 
psychical is partially adapting the material elements within its 
history. Such an adaptation is possible only because of the fact 
that there is inherent tendency or teleology in the reals them 
selves to pass into the history of their others and thus to help . 
the due functioning of the history of each of the different 
spheres. It is for this reason that the development of the psychi- 
cal is in direct relation to the physiological organs, functions 
and structures in ail animals. 

Self Deteniaiuatiou aud other Determinations , 

The manner in which the neutral reals may combine among 
themselves has a limitation grounded in the very nature of the 
reals 'themselves as also of the particular combination ’as' the 
reals themselves have their oVvn inherent natures or qualities 
so each of their combinations bas special characters or 
qualities and the .manner in wlich these combinations may 
enter into the history of other combinations is limited by the 
structural qualilyj character or nature of such combinations, 
In the spheres of theoretical science we try to discover the 
nature of snch limitations through induction as is associated 
with it. and try to formulate what are called the laws of 
nature. The uncertainty associated with all inductive pro- 
positions and laws relating to -causs and effect and even' to the 
uniformity of nature is grounded in the fact of our ignorance ■ 
of the ultimate limitations of the noumenal reals and of > their 
combinations in relation to one' another. From ihe point ofview 
of' purp theoretic sciece or metaphysics it would be possible to 

pvercome the limitetions of any pombinati^n of i resin end IP 
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transform one combination into another, provideif we had the 
exact knowledge of the nature of the limitations of each com- 
bination- and had the apparatus by which we could relate any 
combination with those other combinations in the presence of 
which each combination would change its history. A practical 
chemist not only studies the properties of elements and com- 
ponnds but also tries to determine in the presehce of which 
compound other particular compounds ‘change their internal 
history. We know that a catalytic agent either in the outside' 
world on in the animal body in the form of enzymes, produces 
chemical change in other compounds without itself undergoing 
any change. A practical physicist not only studies the ultimate 
electronic stiucture of elements but also tries to discover 
the possibility of effecfing such structural changes in the con-' 
stitulion of an atom of an element ,by the forces of heat, elec-“ 
tricity or pressure that the atom may change its history as one 
element into that of another. Thus in the’ material :world we 
find that in the presence of force as electrical, thermal, c'hemi* 
cal or doubtfully chemical ( e. g. in the case of a catalytic 
agent ) chemical compounds or elements change ‘iheir individual ■ 
or mutual history. By history I mean properties or behaviours 
of an entity in the presence of other entities in determining 
or effecting change in itself or in those entities which form its 
environment or which are copresent with if. History thus is 
self-determination- and other-deteimination in the copresenoe 
of. other entities. 

•' The nature of this determination must be different in the 
physical, chemical, biological, physiological and the mental 
world. But history means the-' manifestation by a' real ' of 
new qualities as actualization of the'' potential in copresencc 
with others, participation in the history of others a.*; their con- 
stituents or change of- its own history in Copresence with ■ 
others, - No case- of causation is a case of external determi- 
nRlioHi but fho elctrienU thst B§era lo determins 'ft obRPIf 
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or effect n cnusnl opernlion nre but the condilionB under 
which a composite unity determines or changes its own history. 
The so-called other determination mentioned above is also to 
be regarded as self-determination from the point of view of 
the composite unity that undergoes the change. The nature 
and ground of this self-determination nre to be sought in the 
inherent tendency of the neutral reals -forming the structure of 
any composite unity to change hs history in copresenee with 
other composite unities, in consonance with the mode in ‘which 
alone the entire evolutionary process from the inorganic ' to the 
organic and from the organic to the highest development of 
man and his spiritual powers, has proceeded. The limitations 
in the behaviour of any composite unity arejin consonance with 
this universal tendency with regard to the entire whole which 
has to emerge or evolve as an actualization of its potential 
career. Every individual history, be it of an atom, or molecule 
or compound, of the physical, electrical or thermal behaviour 
of inorganic substances, of living units, of mind, or of societies 
or nations, is only a part (abstracted mentally,^ of the universal 
history which is in a process of unfolding. Every individual 
history is at once its own self-determination as well as its 
determination by the universal history: it is an epitome of the 
universal history. The concept of -causation is not one of 
production of change by an extraneous entity, nor one of 
assemblage of conditions or transformation of energy or iof 
parallel changes in the causal conditions and the ^ effect,^ but 
the self-evolution of an entity in copresence with its conditions 
from the proximate to the remotest. Such a self-evolution may 
mean either the unfolding of the nature of an enity, its contri- 
bution to the unfolding of the nature of other entities or its 
participation in the history of the_unfoiding of ol er entities. 
The tendency that guides the modes of 'self evolution of any 
entity is on the one hand the vclual.zation of its potentiality 
and on the other its sudordination to the h sloiy of devehpmenl 
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of other composite entities in the interest of the total cosmic 
.development of which every individual deevelopment is a part 
and towards which it has a tendency. 

\ , 

Time aud Space 


It may be remembered that in accordance with the funda- ' 
mental metaphysical position of this system, space and lime 
have no separate existence; they are not the general condition 
,of all occurrences, but are only the modifications or combinations 
of the uilimale neutral reals and are thus continuous with 
objects. Space is not likea box in which all things eiisf, but 
it is continuous with all objects. All matter has evolved out 
of space and time has its first physical manifestation as a 
mode of space. The first physical category in the evolution o 
the neutral reals is space. Time is nothing but the constitu- 
tional ‘or structural movement in space and in nil space-products, 
'Thus it may be regarded as a determining or structural mo a 

or matter or space. In some older schools of Sanklip— 
theory time ts regarded as an criginal dynamic existing prmr 
to space and determining the evolution or emergence of space, 
and also of the neutral reals in their active capacity, from an 
original hypothetical state of equilibrium in which their functions 
were inoperative. It is thus seen that time is not a separa 
entity, but is an original function inherent in the neutral rea s, 
space, the psychical spheres, and all products of 
matter. When it is said that lime is the first physical mam es 


tation of space, what is ment is that since time m 


the pheno- 


menal world means the structural movomeni of the u 
reals, it exists even in the psychical sphere, as is 
apperception of time in the mind. Time exists f. ® 
of the mind or the psychical sphere as a j^g 

apperception which is a result of a process ^^tegory 

either mental' or physico-raental. Space is the fir® ® 
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ihal emerges in the physical plane as a result of the eombina"* 
lion of the nculral reals. But since time is the dynamic in the 
structural changes of the reals and since space is the first result 
changes in the reals, time may be regarded as manifeslinjg 
first in the physical of structrul space, in But as the ground of the 
' emergence of all other physical categories from space has the 
structural movements of the reals, time exists in all the products 
of space in the material and the biological world. There- is a 
difference between our apperception of time as measurable 
moments of the phenomenal time and the noumenal time 
represented in the very nature of the structural changes of the 
giinas. The phenomenal lime or time as apprehended in con* 

‘ sciousness has a measurable form. We may look forth for ‘the 
fiiiest, the 'smallest measure of such time and the limit of such 
smallness 'may be 'fixed in an imaginary fashion as the move- 
ment cf an atom in the space of its own dimension. But even 
‘ ‘ then' such a ' unit of time or any time conceived by 
the addition of such units would not represent the real time 
either as the mode of space or as the structural changes of the 
•> neutral reals.' Time as^- apprehended by us is thus false not 
only, in its measure as. a unit but also in its functional asp, eel; 
it is conceived as a flowing stream and ‘as associated with the 
""‘changes of matter and our experience of it. It' will be realized 
‘ i that such a conception of lime is false as it does not show 
. 1 either the structural or the , modal function , of time.’ The 
I‘- ‘ apjirehended time, therefore, is ..false both in its aspect as 
‘-'.•measurable and jn -its function as the locus of 'all experiential 
! Und i‘ material I'chdnges. It,, is iherefol’e beld that the appre 
'll (bended timet is, a'' mental; construction- ( biiddhlnirtnana ), 


J-; , Mcutal Construction,, or State ( Vikal^.a ) 


'^(ii 'i' Returning id tile ^problem. of causation and regarding' the 
relation 'among* 'the | 'assemblage of | conditions that •effect a 
causaf change,' we, find that these factors , of the causal 
, iQoperalion, , apparently existing in different points of space and 
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' separated by 'the time-element involved in the process, are 
not in reality discontinuous from one another. The • so-called 
I primary cause and the conditions are to be regarded as forming 
'.'plain in one organized whole theoretically associated together with 
the entire organization of the universe. Individual organizations, 

.when looked at from the standpoint of their separable or separite 

existence, are but’ the results of our men tal construction (vikalpa) 
generally from the ■ point of . view of pur 
Impractical needs and interests,- ^Vhen the' potter makes a jug 
1 out of a mass of'cl.ay, we may say that the clay evolves itself 
into ,the jug by its self-evolving prccess through the contribu- 
’mtions jof .its 'cohditions, the. energy [of the potter, the .wheel and 
^ the- like. i But the proper sceientificjview of causation would be 
. to regard the clay, the potter, the wheel, the associated space 
■■.-and the .associated time as ,one organized , whole, .evolving 
.. forward in its self-evolving process. 'In this feelf-svolying 
process each .element ' of the organized whole undergoes 0 
‘•'change peculiar to its own nature,' but none of these elements 
‘can^ be conceived as having an existence by- itself independent 
_ of other elements. None of the elements are in reality separable. 

' They ban all be taken together in' relation to the organized 
whole as discharging a-functidn with reference to the whole and 
. alsb with reference to each and- every constituent of the (whole. 
‘The ordinary definition ‘of cause' as invariable unconditional 
antecedent is no true definition 'and has only a .methodolgicai 
'value." It bniy ’serves to separate 'a' 'cerfdin 'entity in' which ( we 
’■‘‘'are direclly^'interbsted frorh' others* in which 'our' interest is 
more Temote.’ ' In the. Yoga view of'the situation 'the ^difference 
between cause, and conditions flso ceases to .have.^any real 
significance and b'as^only a^metKodblogical value." Tbe condi- 
tipnas the spatio-temporal elements of, , the mentally, separated 
causal whole, are conteimmou^ \vilh the , organization .^of the 
effect — whole constituting its'^own rspatio-temporal ,and material 
, elements. The differentiation of ^ihV "effect ‘whole /roui the 
causal wljole is also the result of ' a "mental cbnstru'cliorii ^The 
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eflecl-whole exists in the causal whole as involved in its self- 
cvolving process as its moments of self-expression. - ■ ' 

' !^Iate^^al aud Bxtraiieous Causes. 

' ' * ■ ■ ' i i 1 ■ ' ' . , . ■ I M 

.'■The ordinary objection against the Yoga view of. causa- 
tion that since the effect exists in .the caiip,, the apparatus pf,, 
the causal, operation and its movement is inexplicable, arises 
from a misapprehension of the whole situation. ,11 .is not the 
so-called material c.ause that evolves by itself independently,, 
of everything else, but it is the self-evolution oh the entire 
organized .whole,. of the so-called material cause and .all its 
conditions including the spatial and the tepppral 'elements.. 
When it,js^said that the oil exists in the sesamum, it, dpes, not| 
mean that, such; an, existence is a ground , for its self-evolution, , 
The oil' exists, in the sesamum as much as. the jplant of,, 
sesamum exists in it. As a matter of fact the whole, .universe, 
may exist in the sesamum, for it has for its constituents thoj; 
neutral elements which are the constituents of the, universe. 
The Yoga theory of causation is not interested merely in' ' the 
barren .assertion of the existence of', the effect in the material 
cause. ' The .true effectuating j existence of the effect - in' the 
cause is with- reference ' to the organized whole and it is this 

j I / i J ' ^ * ( * i ‘ ‘ \ f'/l ‘ I J ' t ' . . ' . I * M . 

alone that can be called the true material cause. In .the , .Yoga , 
theory of causation there cannot be any place for an extraneous 
entity as an outside agent. i Such an internal organization; is 
possible' from the fundamental notion of the neutral reals which 
co-operate together for. mutual selfievolution and the evolution 
of the organized whole. But when the different elements 
constituting an organized whole ' move forward for their own 
individual-self expression in consonance with the self-expression 
of .'the organized whole, which in itself is a unity and has its 
own' spdoific- self-expression, the contribution in the joint effect- 
uation- of any of the constituent elements nmy be re^ardeJ a? 

from the point of view of the conlritjultun of tip 
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elements which we emphasize from our practical interests, 
Thus when a seed is put under the moist ground, the moisture 
the temperature, the pressure, the space, the mineral and other 
elements present in the soil, the contribution of the microbes 
as the fertilizers may be regarded as extraneous causes 
Karana) and the seed as the material cause. In the seed also, 
if we consider the function of the cellular walls which allow 
the passage of the proper nutrients through osmotic ■ pressure, 
the cellular walls may he regarded as extraneous to the opera- 
tion of the seed as a material cause. So', if we continue "our 
analysis of the different physiological operations of the different 
structural elements inside the seed, we shall see that' ' the so- 
called material 'cause as apart from the extraneous ' causes is 
reduced to a mere fiction dr to the tendency of the organiza- 
tion as a whole towards its specific self-expression. When a 
number of joint operatives work as an associated 

whole, which from our point of view seem to be 

more intimately associated in their operations, or which may 
somehow be regarded from our points of view as' belonging to 
a different order in their modes of operation, we may ignore 
the internal, structural and functional activities of that integrated 
whole, regard it as one unit and as separate -from the environ- 
mental influences and call it the material cause. 

' I ( 

Thus the different structural elements have their independent 
existence and discharge independent functions through which 
new products come in and new bio-chemical and physiological 
oper..lion3 set m. Such operations take place through the 
joint co-opcratioti of the structural . elements, their functions 
and products and signify the self-expression of the organized, 
whole — as the seed of its growth. The joint operatives inside 
the seed may be regarded from the point of view of our 
separative intellect as being more intimately associated with 
one another than the environmental influences which may 
be niprc easily separated from them, It js from tbh pgjnt of 
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view ihal ihc seed is regarded as a . separate entity and the 
material cause. But in reality the seed in its production, 
existence, its effectuation ns shoot' and plant, its processes of 
growth and changes and variations of growth as well as in its 
destruction 'depends entirely on i the environmental influences 
and their contribution. The potential nnd a’ctual life ,of the 
seed -is thus as. much, a function of the integral organization of, 
the seed as that of the environment. It is Jor this reason that, 
the fauna and- the flora of a country are determined by its . 
climatic and other conditions. Even the position of the earth 
in the limitless space determines the conditions of the production 
and growth of animals and plants. Thus the true cause is 
the organized whole and it is from a purely methodological 
point of view that the separative intellect may introduce diffe- 
rent concepts of causation, which may seem, to be conflicting 
with one another when the true point of view is not •' . held 
before the mind. 

Nine Kiuds of -Causes. 

Thus in the Yyasa-blia^'a ( \\, 2lJ we hear, of nine hinds 
of causes yiz cause as production or transformation by which 
the indefinite makes itself definite, cause as integral mainten , 
ance of the whole through inner teleology, cause as manifesta- ’ 
lion I to consciousness of what is already existent, cause as deter- 
mined , in change of directions in a process, cause as determined 
in mental movement of syllogistic nature by deduction or induc- 
tion. cause as attainment .of a true state of consciousness 
negating the false ones, cause as negating the false state, cause 
as extraneous agent determining the transformation and cause 
as a sustaining agent. It will he seen that at least four or five 
of , the .above concepts apply in the mental' field -and the rest 
are of universal application. But it can be shown that these 
concepts ot causality are drawn from the application of the 
fundamental principle of causality as applied in different epherer 
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or, as looked at from different points of view. As such. they', 
are not’ in any sense exhaustive and. have only a methodologi- 
cal Valuet' ' ! ' ill 

1 -v'j <1 - ,Fdrce-ra Behaviour. , -i . . 

' We havis seen so far that causation means ; self-determina- 
tion '"of 'ah organized' 'whole; each organized whole .holds within . 
it further organized systems* and in, tracing, the subtle history ' 
of 'these 'related oi*gani;^ations and sub-organ izations we may 
bring ourselves up to i the limit of the aasurapfion of structural 
determinations in* space of - almost* an. incomprensibie nature, 
The 'reference 'of these .determinations lo the , ultimate neutral 
reals *comes to the domain of metaphysical hypothesis. Each 
organization works in. general harmony with all other , 'possible 
organizations* and in specific hearmony with certain other orga- 
nizations with which it may be more directly > qr proximately 
related.! '* What* is generally ..calledj.force ,iSj,an illusory i abstrac- 
tion' and tas such the enquiry *mto^t the assopiation, of force, (with 
a substance in which it is supposed to inhere is alsoran illusory 
attempt The manifestation of the so-called force is but the 
behaviour of any organization or sub-organization or element with 
reference to its own self-expression or the seif expression of any 
other-organized whole or wholes with which it is related, Electricity 
is regarded as a force, but in reality it is nothing biit a behaviour 
Thus Russell says: "Electr/cily is hot a thing Jike St.''' Paul's 
Cathedral: it is a way^in which things behave'.'” The-so-called 
force is a self-relationing process involved' in all' specific self-^ 
expressions which again cannot be distingui.shed from the '' very ' 
nature of any organisation. 

Structure of Atoms. ■ ‘ 

That there are no instances of simple entities in' the 
universe may require a few words of explanation. If we start 
with a lump of matter, we find that it is divisible into molec- 
oules existing together in different degrees of cohesion and dispersion 
which determine the existence of solids, liquids and gases These 
fur iher deter.nine along .with other , conditions the alale of iii 
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exiflcnccnsn sohitlon, mirlitrc, emulsion or colloid. The molecular 

, structure of an ol.jecl not only determines its ordinary -physical 
conditions hut is associated also with various physical properties 
„ of colour, texture, taste. and tire like and also, with certain 
hinds of physiological characters. The molecule itself has in it 

a molecular structure of atoms of the same element or of diverse 

' ' ' 

elements. Even when the atoms ;are of the same elemept, the 
tnolecular structure effects a great change In physical characters 
. nnd ji>ossibly also in chemic'al characters. Diamond and. charcoal 
• may be cited hs an Instance. In the case of an inter-molecular 
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“’Structure of atoms of diverse elements, dven .when we' have! the 
• f'same numirer of atoms of the diverse dements, the mere diffe- 
rence In their structure makes an enormous difference - in the 
physical and chemical characteristics of the 'two molecules. Both 
- organic and inorganic chemistry atound in instances -of the forma* 
• lion of new compounds! by such inter-molecp/ar rearrangement. 

If we descend to the atoms, 'we find that they have a definite 
itsystem 'of structure of prolon'o-cle'clros arrangement. The exact 
’ > nature ofuhis' arrangement' 'is' not definitely known, though' it 
b has been' supposed ‘With a fair amount of assurance that it con- 
® gists of concentric elbpses ‘or circles, the complexity of 'which 


‘ increases as^we aseCh'd' from one group of ’elements to another 
‘‘in acWfdance' with the PeHodic Classification of Menideleeff 
and'Liothdr Meyer.^' We know that the simple 'addition 'of 'one 
''dr two' 'electrdns' in Ihe-’outeri ring of the atOm‘'of an element 
,rnay result'm 'the proddctlon' of such ‘intensely differ'ent 'chemical 
substances' as carbon and 'oxygen, 'We 'khoW 'kl'so 'that dt' least 
’’ 'in ’some "instances it h’^s b'e’eti possible t'o de^Cn’erate ^ one'ele- 
‘ me’nt’ into 'another 'merely by ‘jbe’ repulsion of' 6ne or two ^'-'elec- 
' tf-ohs'lfrom^ the'' outer ring* of electrons. Electron , itself,, is iden- 
. tified witli an electric charge, though ,it has a definite^ volume 
’’^"'and' a^definite weight, , Light' is re^a’rd^d as'jelectrChic and as 
'‘"’"^predicted' by "Einsiein it has been "fouild'' to ‘iuffer from the 
-‘‘‘ihnhehce“bf ^raVitatlbn. "‘Since ‘'elections Miave' weight it'taay 
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be supposed tbal tlicy also have a structure and an internal 
I 'organization, and we are on the threshold of new discoveries 
and theories in which they are regarded as crossing points o( 
millions of sub-ether waves. The nature of these sub-ether 
waves is not definitely known and it is possible that' they re- 
present some indefinitely known structure' of space. That 
space' has a structure in one of the ' fundamental assumptions 
' of' Einsteinian Theory of Relativity. From where comes the 
structure of space may be left to the guess work of *'niefaphy“ 
sical speculation. Coming to the domain of life we find that even 
the microscopic and the ultra-miscroscopic bacteria reveal in 
’ themi’lhe presence of chromatin granules' which may be regarded 
as homologous in nature to the nucleus ol higher . organisms. 

. It , has been found that bacillary bodies contain -within .them 
'•'deeply staining structures. These stiuclUres' "show a prepo'nde- 
'•ranee, of slender, rods which are cylindrical with rounded- ends, 
The development of a bacterial ' life ' shows separation, 
rearrangement and growth of. these internal structures ;in a 
manner homologous with' the growth ’on the cell /bodies 
of. higher animals. The fact that the cellular, bodies- of 
'.)higher animals contain an internal specialised - slriicttire and 
different kinds of internal apparatus, is ' too well known to need 
.-any elaboration here. Apart from the function of the chromatins 
and the chromosomes. I may refer here only, to. The Golgi appa* 

, ralus. The Golgi apparatus is a, centre of .synthetic processes. 

. It is engaged, primarily , in the production of , secretory granules 
which ,are excretory in nature. ,, These products are of a 
temporary character such as mucous, serous, lipoid granules, 
r yolk, acrosomes,, Nissl’s granules, etc. The apparatus under- 
goes hypertrophy during the - process ., and is not transformed 
into the various .products. We need not enter into further 
details,' but it will" be evident' from wbal has been said ' above 
that even in .the crudest beginning of -life we have definite 
, proof of complex structures associated with, complex |•funcfI,o^s, 
, ll can also be proved that , the;. process j going on inside,' the 
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colMifc consists not only of locniizcd nclions at particular 
points but of a totalized action of the entire structural arfip, 
which is much more than merely additive. It is thus evideht ' 
that both in the inorganic and in the organic sphere of plant 
and animal life sve have to deal with structural orgunizalion? , 
and sub-erganisations, which are constantly in ■ an _ evolving 
process both in their specific interests and in the i()lereft o^ . 
other organizations. Their i ctions are both of a localixed nature, 
and also of the nature of a totalized whole transcendmg liie 
limits of a localized action. The localized actions are actions 
of sub-organizations which miy be taken successively to any pfi’ 
its minus powers. The action ns a whole is ^ the action of tj^e 
sub-organizations towards the self-expression of the successtyp 
organizations of which the successive sub-organiza lions arp 
constituents. 

Catalytic Agent, a Co-existent Cause. 

Causal operation cannot always be interpreted as 
involving definite functioning of each of the eonstituent elements, 
which may be interpreted as the exterlion of force or as offering 
positive contributions in the parallel plane with the-conlribwfions 
of the other constituent elements. Thus' in the case of 
catalyst we find that a catalytic agent may in most cgsps expitej 
chemical action in other compounds simply by its "very presgpee 
in a messure quite 'incommensurable with the relative propprfions 
ol those compounds and without undergoing observable ghange 
in'‘ itself. Thus sucrose will act on at least fyyp hundied 
thousand times its weight while rennin of the gaslrjc juicp >yiij 
clot at least four hundred thousand times its \Yeighl of casejn, • 
the coagulable protein of millr. Th'e very presence of the catalytic 
agent is the cause of the chemical change in the sHgrpse pf fhe 
milk, though we are npt aware qf any definite contribution oij < 
the- , part ^of the catalytic agent in the same plane 
with the contributing actions of the constituents o 
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sucrose and milk. No contribution of any definite force can be 
conceivedf.as the, catalytic agent itself remains unchanged, though 
only -by its presence four hundred thousand times its weight 
of casein undergoes a- change. Agnin a causa! operation would 
not*‘nece*ssarily always be a prior event to the effect as may be 
erceplfed'-frOm Hume's definition of cause as an invariable 
antecedent. ‘When a planet approaches its motion is accelerated, 
The cause of the acceleration is its specific position in the 
gravitational' field which* ‘ can be regaided only ns a coexistent 
event, but not a' prior one. Ag.ain from' what has been said 
above it will be apparent that no cause can be unconditional. 
This view will be further apparent when we consider that in^ 
cause may also^ be defined as‘an assemblage of condition's, the 
remote conditions of which may sometimes be pressed backwards 
in'^an infinite regression. Thus we see that all the so-called 
defining characteristics of the causal concept have only a metho 
dological interest. Causal operation is a proces.^ of self-emergencf 
and self-ex'pressioh or 'other-emergence and other-expression o 
Organized wholes. 

. ’ 'S’' 

' :• Inorganic Organizations. 

If we consider the nature of organizations in the non-livmi 
and the living world, we find that though their general nafun 
is the same, yet there are remarkable differences in the speclfi' 
modes of their operation. The behaviour ,of inorganic orp 
nizatioas is dominated by the law of inertia. The laws of fore 
and their quantitative and qualitative directions are fixed. Iher 
is self-majntenance and self-expression, but there is no growll 
There is aggregation and accretion, but no production. 
atom 'of copper, one atom of sulphur and four atoms of oxyge 
produce the integrrl combinations of a copper-sulphate molecule 
Two atoms of hydrogen, one atom of sulpur and four atom 
of oxv^en produce a mojecule of sulphuric acidt ThcfC 
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processes Inside llic molecules of coppcr-sulphnlc nnd of sulphuric 
ncid by which ihcy hold ihcmsclvcs in sfaUis ,qno and - which 
regulate their behaviour with reference to' their > environment 
nnd other substances contained within it. But no , processes 
inside a molecule try to generate further molecules from it. A 
slight exception is perceived in the formation .of crystals. We 
find that the electrical energies associated with the .poles of a 
crystal help the formation of^ synchronously shaped^ crystals from 
a mother-solution. Here though a crystal supports the formation 
of other crystals, these crystals are not produced from a disin* 
tegration of one crystal through the operation of ^ the materifals 
absorbed within it. The contributfon of a crystal ^ towards the 
formation of its sister-crystals' is througli the adhesive and 
formative forces exerted in the peripheral regions of the crystal. 
As such, it is;' entirely different from the process of, cell-division 
which ^ secures the histoiy of production and growth in the 
living 'world. ' ' ' , ' . • 




Livitig and 'the 'Non-living. 


i ' ’ 'I, 

.( , . - . , . > r 'i t . -I 

,i'The chief -characteristics- in r- which the living ' differs from 
the .non-living may briefly, be summarized ts follows: “ 

.1- ^ 

I. ' Persistence of a . complex specific metabolism 

(comprising metabolism of protein,' individuality of metabolism 
and persistence in' spite of change) and the corresponding 
specific organization, ‘ ‘ 

‘ '« » } i f . • I ' , 1 > 

II. Capacity of growth, reproduction . and development. . 

Ill; Effective behaviour, registration ' of 'expeFience and 

variability. * ' ' ' ' 

The Reaction to Environiueutr 

It WR8 sortictimea held, particularly in -nssncialion' With the 
iheory o{ viuliatiti ihaf the environment of an organumi physical 


1 
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or chemical, must be regarded as existing outside of it. that it 
r/may be explained' 'independently according do the . well-knovJn 
.''physical : and chemical principles that even Within the drganiSini 
.* the ': same physical and chemical conceptions may be ' applid 
■except in so far as there is. interference by ' a peculiar influence 
''^within the organism by which the self-maintenance of the organism 
8s a' specific Whole could be explained. We now' tnow that the 
' conception of life enibraces the environment' of an organism as 
'well as 'what is within its body. The conception of life implies 
that Ihe relations of the parts and* the .environment of sn 
organism are such ' that a normal and specific structure is 
actively maintained. Thus the famous biologist, Dr. Haldane 
■,tays:' "The environment, is expressed in the structure, of.^eaph 
part of the organism and conversely. When, moreover, ,, we 
(Siaraihe what appears to us as organic . .structure and .the 
iiriicture of organic .environment closely, ..jwej find that it .is;, the 
expfessjon of continuous activity so co-ordinated^ , tha.ti|the 
itructure is maintained. We cannot separate organic from 
environmental slruiclure, . any -.more,, than , we ichn separate the 
action of the environment from the reaction of the organism. 


Moreover, • the’ spatiaTrelalions of the parts 'ido hol' imply' their 
separate existence from one another,-' :sinoe.;we :cannot 'define 
them as existing separately when their very existence expresses 
co-brdinntion with one another.. T^he co-ordinaiion, exUnds,.pyer 
sHr.rminiling 'envirpnment/ and the spatial relations of .parts and 
envirmimcnl VxpfcsS unity, ‘not separation, They, alao.., cannot. be 
descHliCil exisling within apace; for. the ootordination , embodied 
Ir •'them is nWP'Mimiled 'to a cerlain position in spader but 

lilends indefinitely beyond any spatiai-poailion which w'e might 
Mtempl t'o assign toil/'* u., 


the Philosophiccl Oasis ttf Biology, pp< 
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Biological aucl Pb3’sico~cliemical Events. 

Even iHc Dnnvininn ibcnry of hercJilnry Iransmission 
implies the fncl llinl life Is n unity nnd it constantly maintains 
and reproduces itself. Such n sclf-mninlennncc is consonant with 
variation involving adaptation of an organism as regard structure 
and activities to new circumstances. Structure expresses the 
maintenance of function and function expresses the maintenance 
of structure, and a physico-chemical environment cannot be 
separated from the living organism, ns if the former was the 
content and the latter the container. The environment and the 
living whole together form one whole, one organization. 
Morphology cannot be separated from physiology and no 
physico-chemical theories can explain the self-maintaining and 
Teproduclivc nature of life. The science of life is an exact 
science, the concepts of which are original and are not in any 
applications of or deductions from physico-chemical concepts. 
The time when it was thought that physico-chemical - concepts 
could, explain the concept .of life is fast away and we have 
indication, of,. a new, era when explanation of physical concepts 
will be aUempled on the analogy of biology. Thus ha’rd-bpiled 
scientist, like Whitehead says that science is taking on. a new 
aspect which is neither purely physical nor purely biological. 
It, is becoming the study of organisms. .Biology is the study 
of larger j organisms whereas physics is the study of the smaller 
organisms,* According to him an event may be taken as ^the 
ultimate unit of natural occurrence and it contains within it two 
ispecls, ah aspect of self-maintehancc and an’ aspect in which 
U. holds' .itself , in unison with the self-maintenance of other 
evenisi ‘ An event corresponds to two patterns, namely, the 
pattern of aspeOts of other’ events which it grasps into its owii 
linily' 'and the' own aspect which other events severally grasp 
into their unities, There in thus nn intrinsic and an extrinsic 
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reality of an event, namely, the event in its own prehension 

■and the event as in ' the 'preherisibri of other events. The 

ordinary scientific ideas of transmission and continuity are 

details concerning the empirically ohser'ved characters of these 
patterns through-out space and time.' ‘Considered from these 
points of view, the biological and the physico-chemical events 
are in one sense alike and on that account ;we get a peculiar 
insight into the nature of physico-chemical events when we look 
at. them .from the point of view of biology. The idea of self- 
expression in the interest, of other, expressions is most prominent 
•in biological studies. The idea of the universe as an- interrelated 
organization in> the interests of one, another. ? receives . an 
important justification from a biological ;oullook. We have seen 
60 far that biological organizations belong ’to an order different 
from physico-chemical organizations. Yet they are conterminous 
with the' physico-chemical, organizations which form.- their 
environment. Plants seize the radiant energy of the’sun' and 
utilize it in building the compounds’ they use. Animals digest 

» r , I . , ’ » 

them to build their own. The complex activities of the animals 
have three 'powerful groups of governors, the ferments,” the 
endocrine secretions and the vitamins, all chemical compounds 
and all acting .chemically. All the processes of life are governed 
by the same quantitative laws that have been proved to hold for 
non-living matter. Life can' neither create energy or matter nor 
cause their disappearance. The two great laws of physics and 
chemistry are conservation of matter and conservation of energy 
and all living processes conform rigidly to these • laws.. An 
organism carrying on an active metabolism accounts ,for all 
matter taken within itself during a measured period of lime, so 
that the difference in weight between. the matter ingested and 
that excreted is. exactly balanced by' a gain (or loss) of weight 
by the organism itself. So the total intahe -bf ^energy from the 
potoptial energy of the food ingested and the actual encrjl)^ 
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ncquircd from food holler .than ihe otRnnism is equal to the 
lolal energy oulpul consisting cf { a ) radiation, conduction and 
convection, and ( h ) actual and potential heal lost with the 
excreln and the work done by the organism'. Many of the 
chemical compounds and elements are directly produced and stored 
up by the endocrine glands. Thus the thyroid stores up’ iodine 
and forms definite iodine compounds. The para-throid glands 
secrete compounds wh'ch • assist in ' the control of calcium ' 
metabolism. The pancreas secretes compounds which help the 
matabolism of glucose and so on. Many oilier acids and salts 
are prepared in the body by a mechanism entirely <liffefenl from 
that in which they mry be prepared outside ihe body. Many of 
the compounds prepared in the body are such that we have no • 
indication ns, to how they are produced inside the body by the ; 
chemical processes that are known to us. Some of the compo*. 
onds which my be produced outside the body by the application 
of considerable heat and various chemical reagents are produced 
in^the.body in a very simple manner under entirely different, 
conditions, dt will .thus be seen that .though ultimately the 
constituents of our body are homogeneous with the radiant energy ' 
of , the, , sun or the electrical conditions of space indicated 
thereby, our organism is an organization of an entirely different . 
nature fro.-n all other non-organic organizations. It uses non-organic - 
methods and assimilates and transforms non-organic matter and 
energy for its own interest in its own peculiar .way. Whatever is 
taken inside the body is made to enter into the specific 
processes of the organism and to obey the laws of the or^'anism , 
which are different , and yet consonant with the loss of non-organic _ 
nature. When an organism fails to do so in any raspect we have 
diseases. Thus the larger protein-molecules do not under normal ' 
condition reach the circulation, but when by any chance they 
do 'reach the circulation they act toxically producing certain 
reactions -which may repeal themselves by definite symptoms. 
The cells of the organism then form and evcrele compounds 
which can unite with them and delosicate them and these are 
sailed a'pti-bodies or apti-gens, . 
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. Spontaiieious Origin of Living Matter. 

, The mechanistic view of life implies that if at any 
instance of lime we were to know the precise distribution cf 
the matter and energy which are present in an organism, we 
should have a complete understanding of all its properties. 
In other words, the behaviour of living systems can be 
completely defined in terms of laws that are fundamentally 
similar to those which describe the behaviour of inanimate 
systems. But the theory of the spontaneous evolution of the 
animate from the inanimate, though it may give us a comfortable 
feeling of continuity of thought, is on the whole untenable. 
It is just as pro' able for a stone to leasp spontaneously from 
the surface of the earth as for a living organism to evolve 
spontaneously from inanimate matter. The probability of 
simultaneous co-ordinative movement such as we find in living 
organisms is extremely small on the assumption of a purely' 
physico-chemical arrangement. The organization of the simplest 
living organism is clearly more complex than that of a stone 
or of a motor car and it carries out processes that are infinitely' 
more complex than what can be explained as chance comcidences. 
No chemist can seriously think that the proteins can spontaneously 
originate from carbon-dioxide, water and simple salt, any more 
than a physicist can admit the spontaneous origin of a motor 
car. Biology itself provides not one shred of observational 
evidence to support the spontaneous origin of living matter. 
There are a few biologists^ however, who postulate the spontan- 
eous origin of the intermediate stages between the living and 
the non-living world. But the physical events that have lo be 
assumed in such a theory are such that our present concept 
of physical laws can hardly be applied there. It may be 
said that in past ages events which are now very improballe 
were, in fact, of common occurrence. But no man of science 
c in give any credence to such a supposition unless he had some 
assurance as to the nature of those events and conditions 
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which made the origin of life inevitable or even probable, The 
distribution of energy and of matter in past epochs may have' 
been different bill if there were conditions prevalent at the lime 
which could produce the living organisms through the spontaneous 
CO ordination of matter and material energy, it would be extremely 
strange that every attempt to reproduce them in the laboratory 
should fail so completely. If the spontaneous origin of the 
animate from the inanimate cannot be held as a plausible theory, 
there is no ground for hoping that we shall ever be able to 
express all the properties of an organism in terms of .physical , 
laws. Under the circumstances it would be more logical to 
accept the existence of matter, in two states, the animate and 
the inanimate, as a fundamental initial assumption. Some 
properties are naturally common to matter in either state and 
it is therefore legitimate to study the so-called physical properties 
of living matter. But just as the fundamental concepts of 
physics must be based on observed facts, so the fundamental t’ 
concepts of biology must also be based upon observation in i 
that specific sphere. 

Individuality ( Ahan-Kaaram ). 

From one point of view a mass of protoplasm may be 
regarded ' as a very fine colloidal emulsion, the fundamental 
units of which are extremely small. The properties of the 
whole may thus in some sense be regarded as -being essentially 
those -of each individual. There is some evidence to show 
that even a single differentiated cell represents an aggregate 
of very small living units. Even a single spermatozoon shows ' 
the growth and decline of its mechanical and respiratory , 
activities in such a manner as if it represented the joint 
behaviour of a large population of much smaller units of activity. 

Yet when we try to think of the mechanism whereby the cell 
differentiates ^itself as a whole, we have to postulate some form 
of co-ordinated relationship which is more than additive and 
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which cannot be explained except as an organized behavioui; 
of a total indivisible agent, If so long physical concepts were 
fruitlessly applied for the explanation of biological facts the 
lime has. come when biological concepts are being employed to 
explain physical behaviour. M. Poincare and others really define 
physical phenomena in terms of biological conceptions when 
they say that " modern physics is presenting us with apparent 
examples of spontaneity and foresight. When the dividing cells 
of 'a molluscan egS rotate in order to reduce their centripetal 
pressure, the rotation in the clockwise direction would be as 
effective as the counter-clockwise direction. But in every case 
it lakes one direction rather than the other, though no 
mechanical difference of the inside force arrangement can be 
served. The cells of a molluscan egg turn one way or another 

for intrinsic reasons quite independent of any external influence. 
This and .many other considerations of a similar nature show 
lhal the cell has an individuality of its own which is free from 
the limitations of the statistical laws of physics. Probably this ■ 
may be extended to the minutest living components of the 
dividing cell. We are now in a position to assert that a living 
organism-or even the minutest parts of it — behaves as an 
individual and determines itself in consonance with both its own 

nature and its immediately associated life-entities and probably 
also with its external environment. Every case of its self- 
determination-' is also a case of other-determination. The 
variability of Darwin’s law is the function of this self- 
determination. The concept of self-determination does not imply 
the exclusion of the need of others, but it involves within it 
both its own self-expression and the expression of others. Its 
individuality is not negative and abstract, but is positive and 
concrete in the sense that its very consideration for itself if 
. > « consideration for others with which it is associated, 
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Whole Expressiou. 

Coming bach lo the problem of causation, we find tnat 
though from the ultimate point of view the determination of all 
causal operation is based upon the fundamental nature of the 
neutral reals (Gunns), yet each individual organization, be it 
material or .organic, may be regarded as different individual 
organizations each of which involves the relevant 'other’ of it 
. within itself. This also has its ground in the very nature of the 
different reals which co-operate together for self-expression, 
other-expression and whole-expression. ■ Thus the statement that 
like co-operates with like or like is produced from like is as 
true as that like co-operates with unlike or that like is, produced 
from unlike. All dialectical' discussions on the subject prove to 
be barren simply because of the fact that the concrete nature 
of-the process is ignored and. .pmphasis is put upon abstract 
generalities which exist nowhere excepting in the brains of the 
quarrelling- metaphysicians. -i 

, Indepeudeut Sphere of Life. 

From the above considerations we come lo the important 
conclusion that the sphere of ‘ the living is in a very relevant 
sense an independent sphere which has its own concept and 
own laws that may be known by observations and expsrimantf. 

. just as the law’s of ihe inorganic world may be known. We 
know also that all the Higher forms of life contain within them 
' as integrated in their history the dominant potential tendencies 
“ and functions of' the 'lower fqrms of life, just as even the most 
complek ' inorganic compounds contain within their history the 
i tendencies ,'and funotiops of ' electronic matter. The behaviour of. 
j; any Kigher form of life can be revealed .in its historical aspect 
I only ’dk involving within it all the lower forms as also a tendency 
towards further history in its further higher forms, Each form 
'* beldwTbs hishesl representj whhin it r process of events which 
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can be interpreted only by a backward and' forward oscillation 
of the mind in search of an integrated meaning. 

' * Independent Sphere of Mind. 

I 

(1). Just as in the case of life, it has been shown that it is 
a definite and independent world by itself having its own growth, 
function, structure and reactions to environment ■ determined 
by itself, so in the case of mind also, we have to assume its 
existence as an independent world having' its own inner ’ history 
integrated within it which regulates its growth, function, 
structure and reactions to environment determined by its own ' 
specific laws. There is a difficulty, however, in making any 
definite assertions about the nature of ‘mind’ and its definite 
conception. In the case of living ^units, their processes con- 
sisting of physico-chemical changes were directly observable.' 
The inference in their case was with reference to their' specific 
inner urge that regulated their co-ordinating movements. 
But in the case of mind we have no sensual evidence of any 
organized whole. The phenomena of mind as thoughts, emotions 
and volitions can be observed by introspection or can be inferred 
from the manner in which they, induce physiological changes 
or changes in the movement of the organism in consonance 
with changes in the environment. These may be studied to some 
extent, using the methods of exact science which involve definite 

’ I I f ] ^ 

measurements made under standard conditions. These expenments 
may be performed by oneself or by two persons, the observer 
who makes the introspection and the experimenter who handles 
the instruments and makes the record. But even in these there 
are olvious difficulties in carrying out the introspective work. 
There is always a chance of its being unduly affected, by the 
temperamental characteristics of the observer, and the association 
of ideas and feelings on the part of the observer at the time 
of the experiment. (2) Then again, what we may observe is 
almost always the phenomenal behaviour of mind, an ideSi an 
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emotion, and image or the like. (3) There have been philosophers 
and religious teachers who have denied the existence of any 
organized whole as ‘mind’. Thus the Buddha said that there 
were the petals, the pollens, the corolla, the stalk, and the like 
but there was no lotus: similarly, there is this or that passing 
idea, passing emotion, images and their momentary aggregate, 
but there is no organized whole behind them which can be 
called the mind or the ego or the self. ( 4 ). Again there have 
been philosophers on the other side who, judging from the fact 
that nil our assertions regarding exira-mental objects are 
dependent upon our various modes of awareness as sensations, 
ideas, emotions and relations denied the existence of the extra- 
mental entities and regarded them either as wholly non existent or as 
modes of our thought It has been supposed by many of them that 
all our knowledge of the odjective world is of a relational nature 
enunciated in an ideational form and regulated by the 
fundamental laws, of thought of identity and contradiction. 
Sensations, images, ideas and relations are mental and as such it is 
only the mind that exists (5). There are others who think that 
relations have both an external and an internal reality and I e 
mind is like a window. The perception of an event ® 
o'ccurrence of a relational event both inside and outside the min , 
The presence of the occurrence in the mind does not in any way 
involve any ' chinge in the nature of the occurren^ an it 
leads only to the phenomenon we call awareness (6) There are 
others who are prepared to regard-mind as a combine tota ize 
concept of the various physiological functions whic express 
themselves in the behaviour of the organism. 

Ultimate Nature of Mental Phenomena. 

These divergences of opinion are due to a fundamental 
advantage and disadvantage of the mind-situation n I e one 
hand the 'mind has this great prerogative jthat al assrertions 
regarding mental or extra -mental existence can ® ® 

by the peculiar phenomena of awareness whic iie ca men , 
From this point of view there is nothing which is ou si e c 
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tlie mind. Though intimately associated with a physiological 
organism the processes of which' take place in a definite spatio- 
temporal situation, the mind apparently has no such limitation. 
The modes of its working, the laws of its relationing, retaining, 
reviving, disci iminating or assimilating, determine the nature of 
all our scientific knowledge and its acquisition It is true that 
most mental phenomena are associated with physiological neural 
and biochemical changes in the body, but these changes are so 
very different from the associated mental factors that even by 
the wildest stretch of imagination they cannot be regarded as 
their modifications. If the biological entities cannot be regarded 
as the functions of the physico-chemical process, it is infinitely 
more impossible to regard the mental phenomena as the 
functions of the biological world. It is not possible to give any 
reply to the question as to what may be the ultimate nature of 
the mental phenomena and we kno»v that it is equally impossible 
to say tiny thing about the ultimate biological units or the 
ultimate units of matter. We cannot define anything except in 
terms of behaviour. We know that probably each and every 
conscious mental phenomenon has its correlative in the 
physiological condition of the tody, particularly in the 
neural substances in the brain. In our bodies there 

are two more or less distinct systems, the relation of one 
of which to the mental phenomeana must at any rate be 
distant. Thus the normal movements of heart, respiratory 
muscles, blood vessels and intestines are generally regarded as 
being largely unaccompanied by any kind of conscious emotion. 
But even in their case we know that strong emotions or deep 
concentration produce great changes in the functioning of these 
processes. The other system, namely, the neuro-cerebral 
undergoe; great changes along with conscious processes. The 
musculars processes, however, undergo changes by the volitional 
behaviour of the mind by which we can move our limbs 
according to our will. 
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Mental and Bio-clicmical Phenomena. 

Studies in bioclicmislry show that corresponding to the 
various phases of our emotions there are probably produced 
various hinds of secretory chemical compounds. We know that 
when there is a strong emotion or mental excitement, it affects 
the adrenal glands through certain nerves and leads to the 
secretion of an increased amount of adrenine from the medulla. 
This output of adrenine has its twofold effect, a general 
"slrining up" of the organism through the increasing blood- 
pressure, and mobilization of liver-glycogen to produce a 
heightened level of blood sugar. The animal is thus conditioned, 
but as yet we know nothing of the mechanism by which 
adrenine is produced in the gland. It is known to us to be 
present in the poiaion gland of the tropical loads. 1 hus we see 
that the mental processes of emotion, attention, and the like 
produce physiological and bio-chemical changes which are in 
consonance with them. We know also that though the neuro- 
cerebral system is more directly and intimately associated with 
mental phenomena, the muscular system of the body and the 
organism as a whole are also influenced by the mental changes. 
If we try to find any criterion of mind even in levels lower 
than the human mind, we see that the introspective process by 
^ which the mental phenomena are revealed to the perceiver 
cannot be of any avail. As regards the presence of mind in 
human beings other than ourselves we have also no direct 
evidence, but we have to accept their testimony as supporte 
by corroborative behaviour and observable behaviour, physical 
and physiological changes. If we have to observe the objective 
existence of mind in other fellow-beings or in animals, it can 
only be done by the joint application of the deductive and the 
inductive methods. The objective test of volition is attainable 
from a comparison of the universal nutritive anti sexual impu ses. 
It is only as a result of sensory excitations that the animal 
changes its behaviour, which implies voluntary actions. e a\e 
to call these -actions voluntary, because they do not appear m 
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mechanical regularity in response to external stimulus, but are 
variable in accordance with the inner conditions of the living 
being. Judgments in individual cases may remain doubtful, for 
-most biological processes are largely automatic and unconscious, 
and are selective towards the adoption of means with reference 
to particular means. But a close observation of the nature of 
living beings may enable us to decide between the two 
alternatives, that is, whether the determination is primarily 
biological or menial. 

Gonsciousness. 

The observation of experts on the subject leads almost 
unanimously to the view that consciousness is a universal 
possession of living organisms from man down to the protozoa.* 
In the lowest stages the processes of consciousness are restricted 
to very narrow limits and the will is determined by the univer- 
sal organic impulses in the very simplest manner; yet the 
manifestations of the life even among the protozoa are explica- 
ble only upon the hypothesis that they possess a mind The 
amoeba, which morphologically is only the single cell with a 
nuclear protoplasmic body, will return after a short time to the 
starch particles that it accidentally came upon and will take in 
a new portion of it for the nutrition of its body. The infuso- 
ria pursue others which they kill and devour. This shows that 
the choice of means for the furtherance of their biological 
satisfaction is determined inwardly by some kind of mental 
process as it cannot be explained as a result of any mechanical 
or chemical influence. We cannot however say anything defi- 
nitely as to whether mind emerges only at the stage of proto- 
zoic life or whether it can be supposed to extend to still lower 
stages, that is. whether mind can be affirmed of every living 
organism. There are some grounds for asserting the -fact that 

Principles of Physiological Psychology by Wundt, London, 

1-10. p. 20. 
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whalcvcr living protoplasms occur llicre are certain phenomena 
which arc alcin to mental, which possess a determining activity 
not explainable by physico-chemical influences. It is evident 
that mental characteristics other than voluntary cannot be 
demonstrated in these lower forms of life where there are no 
means of communication. Thus Wundt says that from the stand- 
point of observation wc must regard it as a highly probable 
hypothesis that the beginnings of the mental life date from ds 
far back ns the beginnings of life at large, Fechner goes even 
further in expressly attributing consciousness to the earth and 
the other heavenly bodies, making the cosmic consciousness the 
whole, of which the individual forms of consciousness in plants 
and animals are parts. Such hypotheses emphasize the intrinsic 
impossibility of the view that mental life suddenly appears at 
some point of time and space as a new thing and that we 
need not seek for its general conditions in the universal sub- 
strate of the vital processes. Such theories imply further 
metaphysical speculations into which we need not enter. 

Result of Modification of Trigunas, 

But from what has been said we may assume that the 
psychosis of mind as much has to be admitted as having a 
sphere of its existence which, on the one hand, i is associated 
with the physiological and physical substrate and on the other 
hand, is an independent existence having its own inner laws o 
determination. The concept of the psychical sphere has to e 
formed on the obvious analogy of the biological sphere an 
the biological sphere is associated with the physico-chemical 
sphere. As the biological sphere is on the one hand associated 
with the physico-chemical sphere and yet has its own indepen- 
dent determinant principle in accordance with which the ormer 
maintains its relations wifh the latter, so the psychical sp ere 
or the mind is also an independent sphere which can manifest 
in its diverse forms and ways only in association with a e inile 
physiological system and physico-chemical environments. e 
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psychical sphere in accordance with our theory has a definite 
substratum and reality, being the result of the modification of 
the neutral reals (Trigunas,^. As such it has its own existence 
by itself, but it can manifest itself only with the help of suitable 
physiological and physico-chemical organizations. The fact that 
things may exist without manifesting t^iemselves is so obvious 
that it is not necessary for us to enter into any long discussion 
about that. A ray of light and an eye may both exist, but 
the condition of visibility can arise only when the former is 
reflected from a surface to the latter. The sound waves may 
be there but it is only within a certain range and in the pre- 
sence of the ear that they can manifest themselves. The long 
waves of wireless or the short waves of X-ray manifest them- 
selves only under the conditions of suitable mechanical appara- 
tus. According to our assumption, then, the psychical sphere 
and the living sphere have been both existing, for aught that 
we know even when the earth was undergoing nebular changes. 
The material the living and the psychical may all three be 
independent organizations of which the last may manifest under 
the conditions of the first two and the second may manifest 
under the conditions of the first, or it may also be That the second 
is a relative function due to the varying degrees of co-opera- 
tion of the first and the last. But we need not enter into the 
fnrther metaphysical implications or discussions of such a situa- 
tion for our present purposes. What we are interested to aJfirm 
is that mind or the psychic sphere does not consist of passing 
waves of consciousness and emotion, but that these constitute 
together an integrated whole which has its own laws of behavi 
our and operation in consonance with the operation of its inter- 
nal laws and constituents and with its intimate physiological, 
biochemical and physico-chemical environments. Mental efforts 
determine metabolic changes involve expenditure of energy 
and expenditure of energy is dependent upon the intake of 
energy through the assimilation of physical food. Thus mind 
determines not only physiological conditions but also physical 
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condilions. On the other hnntl metabolic changes may induce 
various types of mental slates. The consumption of alcohol 
may produce cxhihralion and the smelling of chloroform may 
induce a scmi-conscious or unconscious state. From the super- 
ficial point of view one system of organization may seem to 
he determining the other and be determined by it; but a keener 
appraisal of the entire situation shows that each system works inde- 
pendently by itself according to its own constitutional laws 
only under the co-operative conditions of other systems of 
organization. 

Concept of Prakriti - Both Physical and Mental. , 

According to the Samkhya we have the concept of the 
Prakriti which, on the one hand, covers ail that is physical 
and, on the other, all that is mental. The mental events and 
the physical ones are both abrlraclions if they are taken as 
entirely separate and distinct from each other, for they are 
both the manifestations of the same ultimate reals behaving 
towards one another according to their own specific laws. The 
mental and the physical are not two distinct worlds, as it is 
ordinarily supposed, but they are two co-operating wholes 
within one whole The Prakriti. The ordinary difficulty as to 
how two entirely dis-similar wholes can come in contact with 
each other vanishes when we look at the point from the Sam- 
khya Yoga perspective. From what we have already said 
it will appear that the relation between the mind and the 
body or the physical , world is not one of interaction or 
parallelism, but one of co-operation. As it is a case of wholes 
within a whole, the operations in each whole follow ^ certain 
universal laws in such a manner that the operations in other 
wholes follow a, course of correspondence in co-operation, so 
that from a methodological point of view one may regard the 
operations in one whole as determining and conditioning, in a 
large measure, the operations of the other. In every sphere 
operations are self-determining and yet other 'deterrainring. T lat 
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the operations in any sphere, by being s^J^'determining can 
also be other-determining satisfies for us tbe concept of 
co-operation or teleology or mutual determinip^J* When through 
the' operation of the physical phenomenon ot light the mental 
functions 'so determine the organ of the eyo as to facilitate 
its co-opefatibn with themi"' or \Vhen through the operation 
of light change is produced in the operative functions of 
the eye so as to Secure the co-operation of the mental 
functions, we have the perception of an object which is regarded 
as a mental fact. But this mental fact is, Pn the one hand, 
continuous with the sense organ, the physical object and its 
environment, and, on the other hand, with ihP final illumina- 
tion by its association with Purusha dr its incorporation in a 
final scheme of meaning which is the ultimata ®nd of the 
knowledge process. There is an apparent duality between the 
physical and the physiological, the physiological and the men- 
tal, the mental and the meaningful conscious. Bat this duality 
is only an apparent duality, for there is ^a continuity of process 
from the mental to the physical, signifying the functioning of 
one whole within the other, each following it^ own law in con- 
sonance with the law of others. Even the meaningful conscious 
event ‘is regarded as neither similar (sariipC^) nor dissimilar 
{viriipa) to the other events, for it is a final emergent fact 
%vhich arises out of the conditioning processes pf the other wholes. 
Even the universal and particular are not mental; but the, ob- 
jective/ things are themselves of the- nature pf universal and 
particular and in accordance with adverse kinds, of mental 
processes either the universal or the particular may be more 
or less predominantly manifested as facts of consciousness. Thus 
in perception the notion of the particular is ' more predominant 
and’ in inference the notion of the ‘universal. So the relation 
of mind and body is no special problem in tho Yoga theory, 
but is deducible from the general metaphysical position of the 
system, ’ 
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CHAPTER IV 

Pooryajnd Uttara Meemaamsa. 

[CONTENTS-Purvn nnd Uttnrn Mimninsa-Classification 
of Darsanns-H) Purvn Mimamsa- (11) Utlara Mimamsa or 
Vedanla-flll) Vedanta and Modern Sciences — ’[IV] Vivekanandas 
Lecluroc on Vedanla. 

CLASSIFICATION OF DARSANAAS. 

These two Darsaiins are based directly oil 
the Vedas and the}^ discuss the meauing of Vedic 
expressions and are therefore called hlimamsas. 
The ■ Purva Mimamsa takes its stand upon such 
portions of the Veda as relate to Karma Kanda. 
(Ritual). The Uttara Mimamsa or Vedanta relates 
more to Jnana Kanda contained in the Upanishacs. 

The Darsanas or the sciences in India are 
divided first into two classes. 

(1) ^asthika Darsanas i. e. those, sciences which 
accept the authority of the ' Vedas. 

(2) Nasthika Darsanas i. e. those which do net 
accept their authority. The first division includes 
Nyayai Valseshika, Sankhya, Yoga Purva Mimamsa 
and Uttara Mimamsa. . The Nasthika Darsanas 
are chiefly Charvaka, Baud ha and Jaina Darsanas. 

Of the first group the Nj’aya and Vaiseshika 
relate more to the Material sciences. These 
include ph 3 'sics, Phemistry etc. The Sankh 3 ’a and 
Yoga relate to Biological sciences and deal mainly 
with life in its relation with material creation. 
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Tlie Purva and Uttara Mimamsa. mainl}? deal 
with gpiritual matters. They include knowledge 
both of the known and the unknown. Thns there 
is in the study of the six systems of philosophy 
in India a gradual evolution of thought from the 
known material world to unknown spiritual worlds. 
Each taught its own way to salvation and they 
all believe in the existence of God, whereas the 
Nasthikas do not believe in the existence of God 
nor do the}^ accept the authority of the Vedas. 

Vedanta represents the highest goal of philo- 
sophy and it may be said to be in advance of all 
the other systems, both Aastika as well.as Nastika. 

j 

Although there are extreme differences ,of 
opinion between the Nasthikas and the Aasthikas 
there was a great toleration amongst the scholars 
and everyone had the freedom to think in his own 
way. All tried to establish unit}’' in diversit3^ 

Thus in Sauatana (Hindu) Dharma, the descrip- 
tions of the Supreme (God) are many-sided and 
comprehensive. Being a Catholic religion, including 
all Panthas (ways of thinking), it expresses itself 
in a variet}'' of forms and comprehends all the 
relations which exist between man and God. 
Different creeds are but different Paths (Panthas) 
to reach the Almighty Just as the same sugar is 
moulded into various figures, one God is worshipped 
in different forms and names. Real ccntradiclion.s 
are felt only in inferior minds. 
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" Rhhi bliirbahtidltaa gdam cliliandobhir 
Vtvidlia'di PrUhak, 

Drcima suira PM, aim HamMtr 

ViiilschUaih * ( Bit, Odft 13—4 ) 

' The -lords Vividha and Prithak vyhich appear 
5u the above verse have been used -/^h 
to the diverse nature of the teaching 
Upanisbads. In several places they may oo 
contradictory. Badarayana or ^3'^ “ade a great 

attempt to remove these contradictions and these 
attempt to rem authoritative ex- 

sutras form upto tins aa} . . , fliifhnr 

position of, tho Vedanta. 

Kanda. Jali^ni s Vyasa’s ex- 

Mimamsa or Karma Kano Tnatia Kanda 

position is called Uttarnnmafflsa or Jnana Ka 

or Vedanta. 

..Sahara Swanri was a fa-s r 

Jaimini's Mmanrsa Sn a “d 
wrote an explanatory treatise 
called Slokavarthika. 

POORVA MIMAMSA 

' [CONtEflTS-Purva Mimamsa-Summary of con en s 
Y.J„ (S.lifiora)-DivWon of K.™.- «««] . 

The Vedie religion js to,d=^ n.o^ ^ 
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Kauda is worship of the Sun, Fire, Indra, Varuna, 
Rudra and other Vedic deities at sacrificial 
rituals for obtaining children, cows and other 
wealth in. this life and a happy state of death by 
the grace of these' deities. They worshipped these 
deities not only for personal benefit,' biit also for 
the benefit of the community. The rituals pre- 
scribed for the various sacrifices (Yajnas) were 
different in the different parts of the Vedas, and 
doubts arose as to which was correct. Jaimini in 
his Mimamsa Sutra harmonized alb seemingly 
difficult Panthas of Yajuikas, and proclaimed one 
God. one Yajua and one Veda. 

SUMMARY OF CONTENTS OF POORVA " 
MIMAAMSA. 

Purva Mimamsa contains twelve Adhyayas, The 
first part of the first chapter ‘Adhyaya’ deals with the 
means of knowing Dharma, showing that the .Vedic 
injunction is the reliable means of knowing. 
Dharma. The latter part deals with the question 
as to what bearing the declamatory texts of the 
Vedas have upon the means of Dharma. The 
second chapter deals with what are the Karmas 
that constitute Dharma -what Karmas are different 
and what are non-different, -After having establi- 
shed the difference among Karmas, the third 
chapter discuses about the character of Karmas- 
wliether they are subservient or auxiliary . and 
also about substances and their properties.' - The 
rubjtct matter of the fourth chapter is 
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—the motive that provides the occasion for a 
certain Karma or the end for the accomplishment 
of which the Karma is to be performed. The fifth 
chapter deals with the order of sequence of Karmas, 
In the sixth chapter the question of qualifications 
of the performers of sacrifices has been dealt with. 
The seventh and eighth chapters contain the 
detailed discussion of transference of details of 
sacrifices b}' indirect implication from one sacrifice 
to another. The above transference of details leads 
to the question of modification wherein the trans- 
ferred details do not fit in- with the ' bondage and 
that heaven is obtained only by other details of 
sacrifice to which they have been transferred. 
Hence the necessity for the modification of the 
transferred details to suit the 

exigencies of the sacrifice and this is described 
in the, ninth chapter. The tenth chapter deals with 
exclusion of some details when they are transferred 
from one sacrifice to another if there be no 
need. In the eleventh chapter, we have got the 
description .of centralisation and decentralisation 
of subsidiary details. The last chapter ceals with 
Prasauga - extended .application of the subsidiary 
details, to help another primary. 

Read' the monumental work “Purva-Mimamsa 
in its Sources” by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Sir. 
Oangauatha Jha. 

The study of Mimamsa is, in fact, indispensable 

fer tiiB ku# pf any braaeli of parsaaa, We 
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accordiugly find that almost all writers of great 
works right up to the seventeenth century were well- 
versed in Mimauisa and this is clearly seen from 
their works themselves. 

The study of Mimamsa has lately fallen . in 
popular estimation. Not only Sanskrit scholars 
but also most of Western Orientalists have neg- 
lected it. It is the more gratif3'ing that Dr. Jha- 
has gone very deep into this dificult Mimamsa 
Sastra and explained with clarity the avowed con* 
elusions of all the Adhyayas. Whereas even great 
Sanskrit scholars, well-versed in other Sastras 
generall}'’ deal witli the part .containing Pramana 
(principles of cognition) leaving aside the Prameyk 
part (the subject proper). Panditji has taken pains 
to explain the most intricate topics of 'the 
Prameya part. 

The performance of elaborate sacrifices has 
fallen into desuetude for man^' centuries especially 
in North India and hence is the lack of practical 
knowledge of these sacrifices. 

^AJNAS (SACRIFICES). 

The Mimamsikas or the followers of the 
Karma Kanda, say that according to the Vedas 
he alone will acquire Moksha who performs Karma 
because the}’^ say that b}’ pleasing the deities, the 
deities in return produce rain and other things 
needed hj^ men. The sacrificial ' ritual has been 
going on from time immemorial because it was 
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created at the same time as the Universe (Karma 
is Anadi). The rigouTonsiiess of the performance 
of the Yajuas gradual!}' waned and the Sanskrit 
writers started other rituals known as the Pancha 
Maha Yajuas —the five principal sacrifices which 
did not entail the slaughter of animals. Manu 
and other Smriti writers enjoined that the following 
five sacrificial rites should he performed at home 
hy ever 3 '*Grihasta — Mauu3-6S-123, 

(1) Brahma Yajua -consists of the study of 

the Vedas. 

(2) Pitri Yajna -consists of oblations to the 

ancestors. 

(3) Deva Yajua -consists of oblations to the 

Devas through ire. 

(4) Bhuta Yajna- consists of offering of food 

as Bali in the name of Bhutas 

(God’s creatioL). 

(5) Mannshya Yajna— consists of eutertraining 

uninvited guests [Atithis] 

A householder should take his food ouly after 
he has in this way satisfied respectively the Rishls 
the spirits of the .departed ancestors, the deities, 
Other living creatures and uninvited guests. 

In theBhagvat-Gita, it is stated that if a person 
eats food only by himself he eats g la or in 
[Gita 3-30] 
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Taittiri3^a Samhita says that a Brahmin comes 
to birth with three hinds of indebtedness (Rina- 
thra5''a) namely: — that of Rishis, that of deities 
and that of Pitris-ancestors. Of these the in- 
debtedness of the Rishis must be repaid by the study 
and teaching of^the Vedas, the indebtedness to 
the deities b}^ sacrifice (Yajna) and the indebted- 
ness to the ancestors b}? procreation of children, 
otherwise there is no Moksha to ahouseholder 
(Tai. Sam. 3 , 6 . 10 , 5 .). 

This Karma or sacrifice is to be performed 
not only b}’- Brahmins but by every one of the 
four castes For example, pra3’ers by Brahmanas, 
protection of the Ksociet3'’ by shatr^as, producing 
corn aud maintenance of the prosperit3’' of the 
commiinit3' b3' trade b3^ the Vaish3ms and service 
to the commnnit3' b3' the sndras. 

The word Yajna was used in a compreheusiv^e 
meaning of ‘Every one doing his own dnt3\ ” 
“Aaramhha Yajmh Kshairasclia 
Hav'ir^ajna Visah smritah 
Paridiara yajnalt SndraseJia 
Japa Yajnah Dvijaktyah" 

(Ma. Bha. Sam. 237-12) 

If all these duties are not ' kept going by 
ever3"dod3' according to his own status, the entire 
commuuit3’^ has to suffer. It therefore follows 
that \ajnas in this comprehensive meaning are 
stated in the Vedas themselves, that no Karma 
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performed for the snice of Yajua creates bondage, 
and lhat heaven is o])tained only by the perfor- 
mance of Vajnas. Yajiias are Karmas (actions). 
Even the sun performs his Karma (Yajna) in 
giving light and sunshine and in causing rain. 
Rain causes food and food causes living beipgs 
(Gita 3-14). The creation itself is the first Yajua 
or Karma (Yajnah Karma Samndbhavah). If the 
Karma iu' the shape of these is given up, the 
whole of the world will come to a stop; nobody 
will have anything to eat. 

DIVISION OF KARMAS. 

. The Puranas introduced other Karmas such 
as fasting, austerities -and numerous Vratas, All 
the Karmas are subdivided into Nitya (every-day), 
Naimittikha (occasional), Kamya (desire-prompted), 
and Nishiddha (objectionable) karma. If we have 
to decide whether a Karma is right or ^ wrong We 
have to find out whether that Karma is Yajnartha 
(for a sacrifice) or Purushartha for personal bene- 
fit), Nitya (for everyday use Such as Snana, San- 
dhya-baths and prayers) or Naimitthika (such as 
pacification of the inauspicious stars), Kamya (snch 
as prompted by a desire for a son), Nishiddha 
(such as man slaughter). 

On the other hand, we see clearly stated iu 
the Jnaua 'Kauda i. e., in the Upanishads. that 
unless Karma is destro 3 'ed by Juana and renuncia- 
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tion, there can be no Moksha. In order to harmo - 
nise both those propositions they came to the 
conclusion that all Karma must be performed but 
the desire for the fruit thereof .should be renoun- 
ced and not Karma itself. If the Karma is performed 
with this frame of mind, one will undoubtedly 
reach Swarga, otherwise, when the fruit of even 
merritorious action iu the shape of sacrifice etc., 
performed in this life is exhausted by enjo^'meut 
in Swarga, the performer of the Yajna has to come 
back once more from Swarga (Br, 4-4-6. Gira 2-43)„ 
Such persons have to move backwards and for- 
wards between Swarga and Martyaloka. 

The most important element -in Yajna there- 
fore is the giving up of the idea of ‘mineness’’ 
(Mamatva) with reference to the object thrown 
into the sacrificial fire not merelj’’ uttering the 
words ‘‘ Devatayair Na mama” — ''This is for such 
and such a deity, and not for me”. It is not only 
mere uttering mantras by mouth but it should be 
accompauied by purity'- of thought. In short, doing 
any act desirelessly with a pure frame of mind is 
the highest Yajna in itself. The words Homa, 
Dana and Ty'aga also mean not the renunciation 
of action, but the reuunciation of the reward of 
action, (Gita iS-9) , . 

hlimamsakas are known as strong supporters 
of the doctrine of Karma, bnt ordinarily the full 
significance of it is not properly recognised. 
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CONCLUSION' 

• t 

Pur.va Mimamea considered Sabda Pramaua .as 
more reliable than Pratj-arksba and Auumana, 

The word llimamsa means the method' of 
reasoning which has to be adopted in order to 
understand the meaning of a word or a sentence. 
The epithet Purva is added because this.Mimamsa 
deals primaril}? and exhaustively with the method 
of reasoning regarding the sacrificial rites which 
form the Purva or earlier portion of the Vedas'. 
Since the Vedas consist of words which have 
come down from time immemorial and since .there 
is no author of the Vedas they are “Apauruashe3'a 
i. e., authorless; But the mirnamsakas have uiot 
accepted the divine origin of 'the Vedas, whereas 
the Vedantists say that the Vedas have been 
naturally revealed from the eternal, pure, wise 
and everfree God and are therefore self-evident 
authorities. Although some considered that early Mim* 
amsakas were athiests or at least did not mention about 
the existence of God, the later Mirnamsakas 
declared unhesitatingly that it is not the object 
of this philosophy to deny the existence of God. 

The Mirnamsakas like the Nyaya-Vaiseshikas 
are dualistic and believe in the separatenerss of 
the self (Jivatma) from the body, senses and 
mlttd, They look upon the special properties like 
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Intellect, Will and^; Effort .as;; the natural 
attributes of the Self, namely Juana, Ichha and 
Kri3^a, respectivel3^ Swarga is Parain'a'Purushkrtba 
or Sumnium Bonuni of ‘ human life. It 'is 'that 
happiness which is. ,not mixed , with sprrp.w or 
eclipsed b3'- an3? other mental state’, which, has .-no 
cessation and which is available By ;the mere 
wish which 'is called Swarga This Swarga cannot 
be enjoe3"d on this ' earth" and ’ to attain it, one 
inust leave the body behind. ’ ’ ’ ‘ ■' ‘■ 

Mimamsakas do not believe in the ’' absblute 
dissolution ( Mahapralaya ). They say • that ‘ tlie 
Universe exists as it is from eternity, and will 
continue like that .eternally. 



UTTAR A MIMAAMSA OR VEDAANTA..' 

[CONTENTS— Ullnra Mimamsa or Vedanta (1) AdwciUa 
Sawpradaya Mnya-Rclalivc Rcalily-Vivnrlavada-Conclusions- (2) 
R/sMto/ra/fa-Bandha '(BondaRc)-Mokslia ( Lifcefalicn 
Voga-Jnana Yogn-Bhakli Yogn-{3; Dvaila Spmpmrfcj’fl-Bhakli- 

Prnnianas-Bhcdn (Diffcrencc)-Pervasiveness of the Supreme 
Bcing-The Different Jivas-Samsara - Karma - Incaraation- 
Mukti-Suhjcct and Object-The .^bole life or exper.ence-- 
Waking Experience — ‘ - Dream State Dream ® 

Pure consciousness — Goal of Vedanta Why is i osop y 
considered so Difficult. 

The propouuder of Vedauta wds Shri-Vyasa 
Maharshi. He is also called Badarayaiia.^ His name 
is mentioned' with respect by -Jaimini in t^e 
^Mimamsa Sutras. There are three schools' in 

Vedauta: — 

I > 1 

' (i) Advaila - absolute monism or non-dualism 

preached' by Shre'e Sahkaracharja (2) Visistadvaita 
(qiialifidd monism •) preached by Ramanu3acharya 

and (3) Dvaita- - ' Dualism - preached by 
Madhvacharya, otherwise called Puma rajnac a 
To all these three . schools Brahman- God- 
the Ultimate Reality’ - one an com 
The,. .Vedantists proclaim God to .be, 
Pause, of • all causes , and the mani o w 
human experiences; as .the elaborate , 
that', one Eternal E.ntity. Crea^on„is but » P _ 
of evolution and involution. The su e 
, state is the cause and the gross sae 
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effectt Just as the raindropi which is but vapour 
drawn from the ocean ultimately comes down' to 
the ocean only to be transformed to vapour 
again, all things that are destroyed,, only go back 
to their final forms; similar is the case with . the 
Universe as a whole. After each cj'cle^ all Jgross 
ruanifesta'tions return to their final state'— the 
primal substances of which all things of the Uni- 
verse are but' various modifications. It is the 
one principle that pervades all forms of Matter 
and Energy and apart from it nothing has reality 
of its own. The Reality is one and is be3^ond 
time, space and causation, It appears as many 
only when it is .viewed -through the prism of 
Name and Form. 

In all the three Sampradayas, the Brahma- 
sutras, the Bhagwat’Gita and ths Upanishads are 
taken as the three authorities. These three 
Graudhas are called Prasthantra)^. The propounders 
of the three Sampradayas wrote their own commen- 
taries to suit their own ideas. 

(1) Advaita Sampradaaya 

The chief propounde of Advaita Sampradaya 
was Sankaracharya. Sankara' combined in him 
profoundness of thought and clearness of expre- 
ssion, a rare, combination in philosophical writings. 
His works are numerous and he may be said to 
pe pae of the greatest thinkers of the world* 
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He ftarts with tlic view that the essence of 
rea ity must be its absoluteness i. e. It must 
emam ever tbe same, miconditioued by time 
space and causalit}*. It follows from such d concep- 
ion o realit}* that the imperfect human intellect 
. remotest chance of even comprehending 

It 111 its entiret}'. Therefore, Sankara considers 
t lat Revelation or Sabda is the most . reliable 
source of knowledge but he fully appreciates the 
'alue of Reasoning (Annmaua) and Perception 
( rat 3 ’aksha) and these are to be adopted only to 
supplement the Sruti (Sabda), His adherence to 
t e Vedic authority is so complete that he would 
not tolerate an^' compromise even when his inter- 
pretation of the Sruti came in conflict with actual 
experience. He boldly declares that “Brahman 
alone is Real, the world is false, the individual 
soul is Brahman aud none-else.” The Srutis say 
Tat Tvam Asi ’ (Thou art that). ' ' 

Tlie individual i. e. the Jiva is perfectly, iden 
tical with the Absolute Brahman. Sankara takes 
the Brahman as essentially Nirguua-withoUt ,any 
attribute, Nishkri3^a-without any activity or 
movement, Niravayava-without any part, Nirupa- 
dhika-unconditioned and absolute -and, Nirvisesha- 
having no distinguishing element in it-a simple 
homogeneous entity, Evjen the words Sat, Chit and 
Anauda applied to Brahman he says, not imply 
any quality (Guna) or differeutitatinu biit the}^ 
simply mean pure living, pure consciousness, pure 
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blessedness, each implying the other, ' These’ words 
are "used in order to show the contrast of every.-' 
thing else. - • < ' 

' Now, the question arises how , could the 
‘Jiva’ which is evidently just the reverse -of it he 
identified with Brahman.'' ‘How can the. self- 
same Brahman be both the material (Upadana) 
cause "and liimitha (effective) cause' of this 
world which is said to be always changing ? How 
can ' ' this changing world be said to emanate 
froml 'subsist in and finally merge in the Absolute 
Brahmaii'? ' ' 

. Sankara explains these questions by what is 
kuown as Ma3'a-Illusiou or Adh3'asa. • Vedantists 
sa3' that, Brahman is Real and .the Namarupatmaka 
world is illusiouar3^ When one sa3's that the visible 
world u^hich goes by so man3'' Names and Forms 
is Mithya on illusionar}^ ,one is upt to be 
understood as meauing that it is not visible to 
the e 3 ’es ;'the real meaning is that ' the ' numerous 
appearances of the various objects in the world 
resulting from time' or space’ and diversified b3’’ 
Name and Form are perishable, that is Mith3’'a' 
( ill\rsiouaT 3 » ) ’ and that the ’ imperishable 'and 
immutable substance which exists eteruan3'' -under 
the cloak of these Nafnesaud Forms is permanent 
and real. The goldsmith considers bangle'si anklet’s, 
chains and other ornainents as Mith3^a and gold 
alone as sat3-a (real). The Vedantlst goes a little 
deeper than the goldmith and look's iipon all 
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rajas and tamas constituents, that is to^.say, Maya 
, possessing Name and Form, ,_tliougli it might ^ be 
imperceptible; and the creation or extension of 
the perceptive universe is also the ^ evolution ^ of 
that ,Maya . embodied in qualityful , Names and 
Forms; because, whatever qualit}^, may , be taken, 
it is bound to be visible to the organs, that is to 
sa}^, to be embodied in Name and .Form. All the 
Material sciences fall in this Maj^' into thq category 
of .Maya. Take Histor^^ Geology, Electricit}^ 
Chernistry, Ph3'sics or any other science; all. the 
exposition to be found in it is .only of Names and 
Forms that is to sa3q oul3’' of how a particular 
rsiibstance loses one Name and Form and acquires 
another Name and Form. For instance, these 
sciences onl3' consider how »and when that which 
is known as ‘water’ acquires the name of ‘steam’, 
or how various aniline d3’'es, having the red, green, 
blue, or various other colours, which are only 
differences of Name and Form, are formed from 
one black substance called coal-tar, etc. There- 
fore, by studying these sciences which are en- 
grossed in Names and Forms one cannot acquire the 
knowledge of the Real Substance, which is beyond 
Names and Forms; and it is clear that he who 
wishes to find the form of the Real Brahman 
must extend his vision beyond these ‘ material 
sciences, that is to say, be3mnd these sciences 
which deal onl3’' with Names and Forms. And 
the same meaning is conve3’'ed by the story a.t 
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the commeucemeut of tlie peveutli cliapter of tlie 
Cliliaiidog 3 'opauishad. In the beginning’ of tlie’ 
storj^ Narada went to Sanatkumara, that is,' to' 
Skanda, aiid said, '‘Give me knowledge 6f‘, the 
Aatniau”. In. repl}', Sanatkumara said to ’him:' 
"TeU me what j'ou have leariit, so 'that -'I willj 
tell }'ou what comes next”. ' Nafada ’said: “'^*1' 
learnt. all the Vedas, hs also History and Piiranas' 
and' also Grariimar, Mathematics, Fine ArtSj Ethic^^^ 
suhsidia'f}' partis of tlie Vedah CVedanga), ”Mbra-’^ 
lity 'Magic (Ihdrajala), ■ Warfare ' (Kshatravi.^a)^ 
Astrolog}', the Science of Serpehts,- Deities etc. j 
but I have,;uot thereby acquired the knowledge of 
the: Aatman,; aud I-iiave, therefore, come; to you’’, t 


lU; reply .to-jthatj Sanatknmara; ,said:/” All /that ypp^-, 
have learnt deals only with Names and/.IJprinSiaiid'-! 
the true Brahman ,is far .beyond this .Nam^-Brah— 
ma' ' (tlip' ’Brihraan’ .qualified', by Names) ”, - and , he 
has^afterward’s gradhatty described to N^fada the _ 
imfSortaF 'Eletn'ent in ' thk form of the .Absolute, 
Spii:it;-'Which''iy'be|^'o’nd Names 'dnd. Forms, 'that;' 
is i'tb '■ ' -say'; ’ ;.heyond ’ the' ' Saihkhya ■imperceptible ' 
Praiirti, 'as 'also 'beyond'. Speech, , Hope,, Project, 

Mihd,’'K4fe6n, 'anahh)‘’pd'Dfe 'ahdy.is; ‘ 

supenor tb 'ali of themh. ■ , , ' ' i'; j.f 

‘Maya is the principle that makes one thing 
appear- iasi what' it.is!not.;.‘Nbu- take a rope 'to- be 

a shake; ( you gettfrightened’, 'this is, Adhyasa. Sitai-" 

larly.'-you'Jtake- Brahman- to’ die^’ 'they world. '-This’: 
too >is 'iAdhyasa'illu'siohi ■' ‘Ih’ reality- there is no ' 
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Piiakc, 110 u orUl and no iUiipiun al^o. Yet it is the 
inliereut iialnre of a m.iu to identify truth with 
falsehood. This principle of Adh3'asa has no 
reason to exist i)ut it is there although it is 
indefinable. This illusion is due to Ajnana (want 
of correct knowledge). Sankara says that it • is 
Brahman that appears as a jiva through ignorance 
or Adhyasa. The rope does not lose its ropenes 
even when it is mistaken for a snake, so also 
Brahman' cannot be said to be transformed into 
this world. It onl}*, appears as the world -because 
of Adh3’asa (ignorance). , . - * 


The world therefore is a figment ' of Maya, a 
mere 'appcaraiice. This Adhyasa- should ' not- be 
cdufuskl with Abhava, It is a ' Bhavaroopa, ' a' 


positive' entity.' ' ■ ' ‘ ' 

f • ‘ . ‘ u . . ‘ * 

Sankhya holds -that 'this world is an evolution, 
or ,Bariuama,' of. Prakriti which' is a self-existing 
independent principle ^ but Jada , (inert),. - Maya ,pn , 
the .other ..hard is an e.utirel3'-.- ^depeiideut- ’principle,, ; 
Brahman,- being the onl 3 '-.;^. R<?filit3'';' . nothing., can be 
conceived without b^iug .related tOjit, The .IJpadhi.. 
or the .cpud]ti‘ou, that,-makes,,Br|ahiuan as,the.’cause- 
of the world is I^Iaaya, but... '^aa3fa itself cannot, 
be the cause of the world. . 

, j . • ^ ■ I J ‘ 'f’ 1 ) rt' ‘ f J ' f! i ' ' Uj J - j' ^ 

• '• May a.< strictly f .speaking . is .m3>Btery .v It -is th? • » 
indefihablei.pdwdr,by-,whichrtGdd.'c(Brabinan),while ' 

rcnianting- himself, changeless ^appears; as.'a thauging- - 

UjpversB. '.And Ayidya i 6 -.ither natural- disability i of . 
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the Jivatma wliich prevents it from nnderstaudidg 
God I (Brahman) ■ as he really jsi Man as man can' 
never, know -God,' He should transcend his 
Upadhis—hi's . limitation or. mental condition—and ' 
become ,;divine,;to.'kuo.w the/ Divine Being i. e./ he • 
should: becomeL;a Yogii 


* 'I • 

'■ ' V relative, REALITY. 

■ -1 .ii - , II I , ' - I 


I , 


Although the •world- has'’ no absolute reality-' 
Paaramaarthika Satyatva, it has -an ' apparent 'aii'd’" 
relative reality — Vyavaharika-Satyatva, that reality 
as far as it is necessary for all practical purposes. 
The objects of a 'dream, ' although- known- as false 
on awakening- ‘"are'^-real within the limits’of'the- 
dream.; j,Similarly, , the, ;world is also relatively ;real 
and ,'is., .said to be false-Mithya,, -only when 
kno,\vledge^ is adyanced. .Although . the world is 
false, r j^et ^ it,; is - , not altogether . uon-^pxistent • 
(Abhava).'like the .son of ,a barren woman ,(Vaudh3?a 
Putra). Sankara is even prepared to grant some 
realit3':{o the Rajju Sarpa (the snake in the ro'pe), 
which he calls Praatibhashika Satyetva-seemiug 
realit3’.‘ ’’ > ' - • ' ' '■ 

' t .... • f 1 * > » 

■■ VIVARTA VaADa! ' • ' ' 


• Saukaras’s thcor3' of creation is called “Vivar- 
tavada."’ This’ is la thcor}*. of appearance - and 
reality, ' because the produce is the effect without 
undergoing au3' ch.ingc in’ itself. What is rcall3' 
God appears to our limited intelligence as 
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universe just as a piece of rope appears ‘ in the ' 
twilight as a snake. We come to realise God, when 
Avi'dya or the veil of misapprehension is removed ' 
by !Vid 3 ^a or Divine knowledge. This is a matter 
of : spiritual experience. We are not in- the present 
state of own knowledge able to see how exactly 
the realit}^ is connected with the appearance. The 
relation is therefore said to be “Anirv’achaniya" — 
indefinable. God by his Maya brings’ about this 
wpnderful phenomenon of creation. 

’ " • CONCLUSIONS:' ■ 

. ij', . > ’ - * ' / ‘ ‘ ‘ 

1. ^Knowledge or,-' consciousness of the Abso**’ 
lute;as the.Realitj', .that, is ;Brahman. V ’( ■ ' 


■^2. Jiva is' essentially/ the saule as/ Brahman ' 
and' is' therefore serf-illumine’d, Swaj^amprakasa',' ’ 
unlimited-Vibhu'' arid free. His limitednes's is due'.' 


to’ 'Upadhis or conditions of embodiment," which 
agaiii are' 'due to Avid 3 ’'a, and are siich' unreal.' // 

. ' t . * - - ! 1 L >'' * . .ill 


3. Brahman-hood ; • is realised ■, by -.the >know“ • 
ledge, of the; .absolute ;iidentit 3 :. . of the. Jiva and •• 
Brahman. Mukti-liberatiou is nothing but vthe.;i 
realisation of this identity. This is quite possible 
even in this body yivaninukti). * ' 


■)4" /Moksha .cautnevei-/ be obtained' as a ^result 
of;Karma. It; is;, ; directly' atta’inable; b 3 uk'nowledger i 
(Jnan^)’ rbutvi .tilL. Juahar.iis attained ” alb’ 'Vihita ’" 
K.ar'ma.s must - scrupulously i be;. performed a^f these’"! 
help 'realisation’bf.5jnana;;uw; : • ■ o: ■ ■ ■>) 


'Ch.'4“Mimam8as3-' ,-f, • Subject land, 'Object ' ^ ^ ‘ 

‘ ., . Subject and’, Object. ' ' 

I , -Vedanla studies ail experience by first analyzing it, as 
is most commonly done, iiitp |two , factors, the knowing agency 
^i^heiragm) and the known or knowable world [ksfietra). 
’which are roughly speaking, similar to ,lhe 'mind and ‘matter 
of European ‘thought. The correspondence, however, is but 
a'rough one. I'For, in the West, philosophers do not seem to 
have as yet analyzed ‘ mind and matter, or subject and 
‘object’ so completely as the Vedantisls have done. The 
knowing factor does not include, in Vedanta, the contents of 
/mind’- such _as r thoughts, feelings, ideas, which are treated as 
*mind’ in Europe and America. They are treated as ,the 
"known* or the object in India, and are, put into the same 
'category as percepts. Vedanta' recognizes two classes of Ob]ect, 

, mental and physical, 1. c, inlernal_ and external. The witness 
kriower ) is thus separated from whut is witnessed ( known'), 
e., the entire panorama of the physical and menial worlds^ 
‘The reason for such an analysis is that the two factories, belong 
to distinct categories. The seen or known is inconstant, 
whereas the witness only sees the .changes and is as such 
non-varying. 

The Practical Significance of this Division. • 

Such men as are struck by the impermanence of the 
objective world, and particularly of this physical body seek 
the comfort and support of religion, theology, mysticism or 
the like. Such others as cling to the objective world, believing 
it or at least the changes to he real, because of jhe pleasure 
they yield, are realists, most of whom are scientists also. They 
do not ignore the ‘ objects’ known as mental. Only they rely 
most upon the ‘seen’ or known, internally or externally. Those 
few. on the other hand, that investigate both mind and matter, 
^ c, the ‘witness' and the ‘witnessed,’ the subject (knower) and 
the object (known), and seek the absolutely real, are philosophers. 
They do not fall bach upon mere intuition or imagination, as 
do the first group of men; nor do they ignore any part of the 
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mental factor, as 5o tLe second group or take tke 
' known world to be real because it- iS a source of 
■- pleasure to them, ^^^lat the philosopher according 
to A'edanta, seeks is not comfort or joj'j'but truth. 
He who knows the tauth of all existence is said 
, Ip . attain Supeme Knowledge, which is seen. to 
: comprehend the universal good. ' ' 

The Whole jf Life or Experience. 

This is in fact the central problem of' the 
philosophy of Vedanta. Eiiropean and American 
pbilosopln' is based upon .the date of the waking 
state, in: other words, of a fraction of experience, 
while Vedanta takes all the three states of waking, 
dream and deep sleep, or the whole of experience^ 
into consideration. Western philosoph}^, again, 
takes the waking data as the standard of Realit}’, 
and with this standard it evaluates the experience 
of dream and deep sleeps whereas Vedanta places 
all • three -states on the same level and enquires 
into their worth as Tealit}*.’ The philosophic 
conclusions of the West cannot, therefore, attain 
a view of the echoic truth, Vedanta is the oul}^ 
road leading to it, for it considers iJic xchole of 
experience. 

Without going into detail, it will suffice here 
to say that the stud}* of the three states leads 
one, first, to the fact that entire world of the ' 
waking states is as much a creation of the mind 
as the world of dreams, and- as both the worlds 
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disappear in deep sleep into llie mind, the entire objective world of 
tbe waking and dream stales is unreal or illusory. They appear 
to be real for the lime being. Vedanla is neither realism nor 
idealism, but unrealism so far as the object world goes, and 
Atmanism so far as the substance in itself is concerned; for 
the whole world of mental creation emanates from and returns 
to the mind substance, The knowledge that everything i s 
Atman cannot be attained unless one rises above the thought 
or concept of Atman, /. e., lives or has his being identified with 
everything, the all. 

WAKING EXERIENCE. 

Sankara the greatest exponent of the Advaita Philosophy h^s 
systematized the teachings of the Upanisheds in his comments 
on the Brahma-Sutras which have condensed them under various 
topical headings. In his comments on the Sutras, the Upanishads 
and the Bhagavad-Gila.we find a rational, consistentand exhaustive 
treatment of all the problems of Truth and Reality as they arise 
.in the course of his exposition of Vedic Monism. In his 
introduction to the Sutras, Sankara, imbued with a truly scientific 
spirit, discusses the foundation of empirical life. We can discover 
in him no traces of a theological or scholastic leaning. 

'* Subject and object' — the Self ard the non-Self fAatma 
and Anatma) are so radically opposed to each other in notion 
and in practical life that it is impossible to mistake the one iov 
the other. After this grand beginning Sankara adds. “Yet we 
find that the mistake is universal aud we can never trace it to 
Its source, for our common life cannot do without this initial 
error (avidya). Without identifying the Seif (subject) with the 
non-Self, viz. the tody, the senses and-the-mind, we could' not 
describe ourselves in terms stricly applicable to the latter. We 
could not |ay, “ 1 am lean or stout”, "I am walking or sitting*," 
1 am blind os deaf” 1 “feel, l' perceive or act. ” Hence ‘we 
unconsciously confound, the pure subjecl_ or the witnessing 
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consciousness with its own objects, and conversely, we confound 
the ego with the witness, wherel y the real unattached character 
of'the pure consciousness is lost sight of altogether. Admittedly 
^this 'is due to a fundamental illusion on which all our waking 
Vetivities are based; and to attain to Truth and Reality we 
'must, ‘realizing this illusion rise above it by means of a rational 
enquiry. Reason ‘which points out the ilitusion must also be 
‘competent to release us from its hold. Sankara is not alone in 
drawing our attention to the illusory nature of emporical life, 
Plato, Kant and Hegel adopt the same strain, and in recent 
times, Bergson, equipped with all the knowledge of modern 
science, arrives at the same conclusion. The intellect, he says. 
disguises'Reality, misrepresents it and presents to us a static world, 
'Ivhile the Realityis pure movement, change, or the wider consciousness 
Accordtng to both Sankara and Bergson the illusion is necessary 
to practical life, though none the less it is an illusion, Sankara 
.does not favour the reality of the idea as against that of the 
■'object. The testimony of consciousness itself establishes their 
''distinctness. While the one. viz. the idea, is admitted to be real, 
'this reality can be maintained only by contradistinguishing it 
'from that of the object. Still the reility of the idea and the 
object cannot be held to transcend the state in which both are 
experienced. In other words, their claim to reality is valid 
within the state, not beyond. This is a philosophical view that 
'‘disposes of the dream-experience also. If we are true to con- 
‘ s'eiousness, if consciousness is true to us, the objects and notions 
of dream are presented as indisputably real at the time, and 
j are discovered to be illusions only after dream 'gives place to 
waking. We cannot suppose that waking experience can survive 
waking, any more than dream-experience, dream. For that would 
be self contradictory. Waking life may thus seem to be reduced 
to a long dream; but. as Locke would say, ’‘Even then the 
ihinher and the critic being equally involved in the' dream. 'their 
mutual relations remain the same as if the condition was one 
of w’aking. Hence the external world with its multiplicit'y 'of 
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oilier minds and ohjects, logcther wllli tiie inlcrnal world of 
judgemenis, feelings and volitions, like the ego cognizing them 
and engaged in action and ct joynint, is all on one level of 
reality which correlates them. It is wrong, therefore, to imagine 
that Vedanta is solipsistie, that while it concedes reality to the 
ogo, it denies it to the non-ego. 

Waking or dream is not a stale in the strict sense of the 
term. A slate implies change occurring in the soul or its object. 
When we compare waking with dream, the soul assumes the 
position of a witness of the two, and no change can be allowed 
in the witness. The two states seem to offer themselves 
successively for trial, but as they are not events in one time- 
series, their sequence is an illussion. Neither can we suppose a 
change in the cbjective order which would demand n continuity 
of^ihe same time-series. Moreover, we labour under the 
disadvantage of having to judge from memory of dream which 
cannot be called up to confront us as a present experience, 
and this memory is itself of a strange character,. Memol'y 
ordinarily refers to the past — a past time moving backwards 
infinitely from the present moment at which it terminates, that 
IS to' say, to a continuons time-flow related to the present, ream' 
experience, However , does not belong to this time-serie's, 
and cannot' be included in its past. Again, just as we cannot 
know when waking begins, so we cannot know when 
tiream begins forboth seem to be •uncaused. A cause 
connects one event b with another of the same time-order 
^nd the >cause of a state would have to be inside the slate, so 
bat to transcend the itateib'n order to discover its cause would 
e not merely illogical but impossible. Fur.lher, the soul as 
I c witness of ’ the two states intuits both, and that is how we 
mow both. Hence the witnessing character of the soul claims 
peoial consideration. It behaves as an entity free from allach* 
Went to the bodies, the minds, the sense groups and the percepts of the 
contrasted states, and becomes a metaphysical element which 
can bo roaliged .only as the ‘I’ but with the i’ aivested of the 
tSoH}' of wdqna or'dream, Nyhiloit i? difficult and impracliceblij 
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for us to eliminate, in waking, this Witness from the ego- 
complex, and the Witness might seem to he a mere abstraction, 
our ability to remember dream and appropriate it to ourselves 
proves that nature does for us the analysis which we are 
unable to do for ourselves. She does this in virtue of the 
undeniable fact that the Witness is the Reality, the essence 
of our being. In discussing sleep, we shall come upon another 
feature of the Witness which then passes off into Pnre 
Consciousness. ' 

DREAM STATE. 

, From the waking point of view, dream is a case of 
typical illusion, or rather hallucination. Without admittedly an 
external ground a whole world rises into view, and no suspicion 
is; aroused that we are bamboozled. Scene 'after scene follows 
originating feelings and acts with the stamp'of genuineness, We 
are actors in the drama, playing fantastical parts, enjoying and 
suffering we know not how or why. There is no limit to "the 
grotesqueness of the pageantry, over-leaping the bunds ofv\aking 
possibility. Yet at the time there is no surprise: every thing 
looks natural. We take things at their face value. All the 
elements of waking are reproduced : time, space, change. In 
the very midst of the drama, we might jerk into waking, and, 
behold, it was all -a dream 1 The usual explanation offered is 
that the impressions formed on the waking mind remain latent 
in the background of the unconscious and suddenly gain scope 
for activity, manifesting themselves in the shape of dream- 
erperienoe. bleep is the region of the Unconscious and we are 
then admitted behind the scenes to the sight of how the 
impressions, in their various degrees and strength, act and 
react upon one another in deeps of our nature. No impsersion 
apparently ever dies, andj when it is denied adequate scope in 
waking, obtains in dream, which is a realm of life for the latent 
'impressions. The space and time are creations oi the mind, and 
the relation of cause and effect is improvised. The intellect, 
RMspcnda its cpnsqrship'and our orilicaHacwltie? pre laid tg sleep, 
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Such is the dictum of wnkinR reason. But this theory of 
impression loses sight of tho fact that if the theory be right, 
an impression hns to be endowed with the power to create a 
world of realities at • a nioincnl’s notice, rather, without any 
notice at all. If the mind by a fiat can create actualities, where 
IS the need or place for ninlfcr which is the object of absorbing 
study for a scientist ? How can ibis indispensable factor of life 
be brushed aside so lightly ? What is sauce for the goose must 
be sauce for the gander. If the reality of matter in waking life 
depends on our belief in our close observation ard experimen- 
tation, how is our involuntary belief in ibe reality of our 
dream occurrences to be accounted for ? How can we take two 
contradictory altitudes towards life, the one solipsistio and the 
other realistic ? This explanation is therefore suicidal and 
demolishes the very foun'dations of science. We can, besides, 
never notice the beginning or the origin of a dream. All our 
notions of propriety are outraged, without still engendering any 
surprise in us. Our consciousness which guides our judgement 
suddenly turns capricious, and one that lies down in Calcutta 
might- find himself • in a moment, as it were, in London. A 
single moment might expand into days and years, The dreamer 
might lie transformed into a bull, a goat or an insect. And the 
learned explanation .is belated. It comes after the illusion is 
over, for there • are no certain marks or characteristics by 
which we ean identify, a dream .as such at the time. In truth, 
dream cannot be defined;,, otherwise we could not fail to detect 
the trickery when it; repealed itself a second lime; but a man’s 
even a philosopher’s life must include dreams to his dying day, 
end natures power to delude is irresistible, .supreme. A dream 
can indeed mimic all the features of waking, but ene element 
remains triumphant and beyond its utmost power to mimic, and 
that is Consciousness, All the rest is plastic in the omnipotent 
ands of dream, and can be moulded into any shape it pleases, 
time, space and causation are its avowed slaves, and obey its 
RUtooratic. bidding Consciausness alone defies its factics 
Rhu remains an unruffled witness of its whimsi 
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* We have hitherto viewed dream as an- object of the 
walling mind, as an external object. We shall now examine it 
from within, by placing ourselves sympathetically in its midst. 
This 'is properly to judge dream as dream, without the waking 
bias. Dream now appears to be a Perfect replica of waking. 
A world is unrolled before us; we never notice its suddenness 
or its incongruity with waking; on the contrary it comes with all 
the impress of waking. Time, space and change are inevitably 
present. No element of life is missed — other minds, natural 
scenes, familiar faces and objects, the earth below and the 
star-studded shy above. We think, feel and act. We refer 
happenings to the past, and forecast them for the future. We 
remember dreams and relate them to friends. There is no 
suspicion of the state bein,g a break, a discontinuity from waking; 
no fear that it may be sublated in the future. Miracles are 
common occurrences which do not strike us as anything 
extraordinary. We acquiesce in all, we appropriate all. Memories 
and emotions stream in, giving birth to strange conations. We 
converse with gods and ghosts. Sometimes the ' future is 
foreshadowed. We acquire new powers, occupy new positions; 
nothing is impossible. We fly without wings and fall from hill- 
tops down, down through endless space. Nevertheless, we believe 
that all is real and nothing shocks us. After waking we condemn 
dream as an irrational, self-contradictory and unreal illusion, 
and resolve to be no more befooled. But m the next dream 
there is the same masque enacted and the same helplessness on 
our part to detect it, and this is repeated without end to our 
eternal chagrin through all our living days. It will not do to 
brush aside this aspect of life as a mere ’phantasy. 

' *' There are few subjects, ” writes Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, 

"which philosophers have more persistently forborne to work 
out, not to say'neglected, than the philosophic import of dreamsi"* 

* ( Indriya Statna of Charak Samhita deals very exhaustively 
en the 5ubj?Qb Ai' D). ' ' 
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To rcgtir^ tlial drcnm-cspencncc Is unreal is to Biil’Ordlnale 'I 
lo waking, anti lo acccpl ikc hiascil ikrrcc oF llic lallcr nga)n‘'t 
a sisler-slnle. And on wlu.l is tkc claim of waking to realitN 
kased ? Evidenlly on its own prononnccmcnl. If so, is not drcnni 
entitled lo equal reality according to its own pretensions? H it 
is okjecled lliat waking is never slnllificd witerens a dream Js, 
tke answer is, liow can n slate wkicli is nccompnnicd willi a 
sense of waking stultify itself while it continues? A stale which 
is believed lo he waking can never he conceived as linhlc to 
stuilificnlion while it lasts, -and every Present stale claims I® he 
waking, flinging lo its rear a stultified dream. Compare llie 
instance of a dream within a dream. No stale can be disloyal 
to itself. A dream proper is never known lo he such nl the 
time. A stultified stale appears as a past dream and the present 
is ever waking. No slate is self -identical. Thus a sympathetic 
examination of- dream letids to the conclusion that it is a rival 
stale as real as waking, and owing to the indclcrminuhle 
I discrepancy between tbe two in the lime-flow, added to the 
unconscious and timeless interval between, they mufe^‘ he 
adjudged equal independence, as different realms of Reality 'of 
which they are expressions. The word 'interval’ used above is, 
owing to a defect of language, meant lo denote’ Iwhatiis 
timeless. For if a time interval were imagined, ut would connect 
waking and dream and make them a singles continuous state, 
which would militate against all experience. Waking-time rules 
waking and stops with it, '^and dream-time Is coeval' withia 
dream. The interval is metaphysical. It is Pure 'Consciousness, 

, We are now free lo consider the results Obtained at 'tWis 
stage of our enquiry. The examination of dream_ wa‘s made 
possible only by our individually being' set aside. Tlie min'd and 
tbe body constitute our personality and our ''individual ■ life 
depends on our connection vyitV them. - These Iwo fact6i-s' cAn 
Hardly be supposed to be identical in bntb waking and 'dreath, 
ns our experience in lo tbe contrary; So »re tbe two -worlds 
distinct. In setting the states' side by- side in ouy study,* w'd''h'ave 
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mentally disentangled ourselves from both and have attained to 
an attitude in which, free from the trammels of individuality, 
we cpmprehend the two manifestations of Reality as unstinted 
wholes — an attitude quite different from that in which we think 
of the waking world. In the latter case the world is not seized 
as a whole, since, as our object of attention, it is separated 
from ourselves and placed right against us in thought. We 
conduct our examination of dream, not as one ego contemplating 
the other, but as the soul divested of its egolty altogether. The 
simple experience denoted by the words, “I dreamt, ” raises us 
to the level of the witness and above that of the ego. The 
soul is thus proved to be an entity at the back of the mind, 
taking its stand as the metaphysical basis of life. The monobasic 
view, confined to waking, of theology throws it on the mercy 
of the scriptures or revelations to establish the soul or God. 
;They are matters of faith. But Vedantic analysis makes them 
indisputable elements of life and identifies them. The world is 
a correlate of the mind, concomitant with it. The question of 
other, minds is limited to the fugitive states and is devoid of 
meaning with reference to the soul as their Witness. The soul 
thus sheds its individuality and becomes Universal Spirit, 
beyond the region ' of meiun and Uium. The mind perceives the 
world, while the soul or spirit intuits both waking and dream, 
projects both, and absorbs both. The difficulty that perplexes 
the enquirer, viz., "When I am sleeping,- is there not a world 
outside in which simultaneously -there are other mipds ..awake 
and active, whom T rejoin when 1 awake? How does my sleep 
affect the real affairs of the world which go on uninterrupted 
for all my changes of state ? ' — this difficulty now vanishes. For 
the individuation implied in my sleep and the waking of others 
ceases when the comparative view of the states is taken. This 
is possible only with the individuality dropped. Moreover, the 
waking world- composed of other minds and matter, with which 
waking connects me and from which sleep releases me, is 
Strictly bound up with waking, ..nnd to aver that my waking ,or 
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my waking world pcrsisl*! wiien I nniplccping is no 
illogical but inconceivable. The world bus no slnUts ou si e 
my waking. The physic! 1 organism togclhcr wilh its rain, n 
ves and breath is limited to waking. To carry it o\cr , 

er stale, where another set obtains free play, is uiuvnrrnn 
Similarly, birth and death, the evolution of the worlc , are 
parts of w.iking. and beyond it, meaningless. Solipsism or J 
clivism is easily transcended, for the Witness is no ego a 
Reality attaches to the former alone. Thus we have .. 

an entity which is the universal basis of life, wm'ciis , , * ’ 
beyond lime, change and individuality. Why then siou^ w 
examine sleep? For the simple reason that it is lie 
slate without which waking and dream would be impossi 
dream in sleep and, wake from sleep. 

Meanwhile we shall advert to some philosophical pro 
which receive their solution from our enquiry so ar. e q 
lion of perception dissolves itself. The Spirit mani ests is 
matter and mind, which appear as the correlated e emen s 
experience in each state. Their metaphysical basis is one. ana 
this affinity in their source accounts for their 
The Spirit as mind perceives Spirit as matter. e we 

Realism and Idealism evaporate. For the principle on w 
explain waking perception must apply equally to ream perc p 
_ If in the one case our knowledge is real, so must i e 
other. No purpose is served by affirming or denying le ^ 
in either. Pragmatism is right in regarding ® , , c 

truth claims wilh a tentative value. Every mani es ^ 
or Spirit must necessarily promote life-purpose, or i ® ' 
reme and its apparent frustration by death is ^ .t 

■ Death itself is a manifestation of life which transcending the 

states is immortal. 

Dreamless Sleep- 

We commonly believe that deep sleep is a s 
j absolute consciousness. What can we know p 

this question, we must bear in mind that waking, ream an 
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sleep are slates that we inlull and llidt cannot create anj’ con- 
ceivable break in life. They are known as immediacies and are 
not observed externally. Hence our knowledge of them is more 
intimate and perfect, less liable to error or misunderstanding 
than that of objects. I see a chair, and my notion of it itg'rees 
with that of several other minds, and practical life is pivoted on 
such agreement. But as to what a chair is in itself apart from 
my perception, generates a problem which has endlessly exercised 
the intellect of scientists and philosophers. Our knowledge of 
objects must be lnfinitel3' progressive, because of the disability 
with which we start, because we cannot know them as we know 
or realize our own feelings and sensations. The vcrj' structure 
of the intellect precludes the contrary. But this habit has so 
grown upon us that we forget the limllations of our power to 
know, and instinctively believe that knowledge alone is true wh'ch 
we acquire bv observation and experiment. We call it scientific. 
The states which cannot be so handled we are prone to ignore, 
as not allowing of the .scientific method of approach. Now there 
must be something fundamentally M-rong in this attitude, since 
the slates are the Sine qua non of life, the elements 
of which it is made up. The world which is the 
theatre of our activities anjoymenls, and ambitions, with its 
comic and tragic sides is unfolded to us in only cne of them. 
In the other there is a mimlcrj' of it and in the third it is con- 
spicuous by its absence Experim ental Psycholog}’, which 
presumes that The nature and the capacity of mind can be accura- 
tely known and measured by "behaviour'’ cannot go to the root 
of the matter. It takes its slind on the outside end forms its 
views from what it observes. This is opposed to the very nature 
of mind, viz., to conceive it as an alien when all the while we 
have the privilege of knowing it immediately by reference to our 
own feelings and sensations. The scientific description of sleep 
from our observation of the condition of the sleeper's body is, 
in the words of the Upanishads, to beat the ant-hill and imagine 
the snake inside to be killed. With whatever care we pursue our 
raetbod of external observation, we shall never realize the onture 
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inability to form the idea. As Wiibon Carr observes: "When we 
say that a man is unconscious in his sleep, we do not mean by' 
unconsciousness a complete absence of consciousness, as when 
we say that a, stone is unconscious. We mean that the consci- 
o.usness which is present is blocked or hindered from being 

effectivci Rouse a man from his sleep and consciousness 

returns. ” Besides the statement, “I was unconscious during 
sleep," contradicts itself. For how can you say that you were 
unconscious unless you were conscious of your unconsciousness ? 
If one retorts, " I know now that I was unconscious, ” his 
position is not improved. How can you now refer to or describe 
a past occurrence unless it was part of your experience ? And 
an experience of a conacious being presupposes consciousness at 
the time of experience as well as at the time of recollection.' 
Further, the memory of sleep points to it as a period of felicity 
o^r bliss essential to life. It is' thus futile to argue that sleep is a 
period of absolute unconsciousness. We can never be aii'urc of 
such a, state. We cannot own it or describe it as thus and thus'. 

' " I was aware of nothing, neither of myself nor of the world.” 
This is how a man robsed fromd eep sleep describes it and there 
on hangs the whole possibility of metaphysics as a pbsitive science. 
If a man says he was aware of nothing, he'musthave been ail’arc 
of this awareness. Do what we may we cannot 'rid ourselves of 
, awareness in some from or other! ” I* was not aware of myself or 
of the world." This disposes of' the ego and non-ego in sleep 
and discloses their eternal concomitance. 1 was not aWaretof 
the non-ego, because I was not aware" of th'e e'go. Just as the 
presence of the one necessarily demands and depends on the 
presence of the other, the absence of the one must spell the 
absence of the other. In waking we perceive the world because 
there is the ego to perceive it In sleep we ^re aware of neither, 
because neither is present. To suppose' an outside' world flourishing 
all the same by the side of the sleeper is not to the point*' It is 
illogical, The persisting is obviously the waking world connected 
with the individual sleeper, which is congnized by the Waking 
crilri?, but sleeper has shed his individuality when 'hsB passed 
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into Pure Spirit and no world can attach itself to spirit, For the 
world in seen to be concomitant with the individual ego, and it 
is the mind, the senses and the body that individuate Spirit, When, 
however, these shackles of determination are flung off as in sleep, 
still to hold that the world exists in relation to Spirit, is neither 
rational nor consonant to experience. The world comes and goes’ 
with the waking state/ and as 1 can change my states, so I can, 
when’ I move into the next stale, switch off the world, which is 
my cumber in wakihg, along with the ego, its counterpart. The 
recognition of this truth requires some clear thinking, as the mind 
and the present ego act as clogs impeding the higher view 
revealed by intuition. 

TRANSCENDENTAL OR PURE CGNSCIOUSNESS. 

What then is the awareness characterizing deep sleep It 
is not one craving an object and an ego. It is not of the subject* 
object variety that we are familiar with in waking and dream. 
It. is what .Vedanta calls the Transcendental or Pure Conscious^ 
ness. We shall call the other the empirical cousciousness. and the 
life predominated by it the empirical life. We shall now ’more 
closely examine sleep as Pure Consciousness, In the first place, 
it is a state 'of absolute unity. In the absence of lime ahd space 
there’ is no room for change or plurality. Ramanuja indeed 
believes in the persistence of the egol and some'other thinkers in 
that of the non-ego also, then in a latent condition.'But evidently 
they;, are wrong. For we have seen how the entity which links 
-up, waking and dream as the Witness, is already divested of 
egoity, and our present examination of sleepjs rendered possible 
only by the presislence of the Witness in sleep also, that ‘is to 
say.i.of the Witness divested of the psychic set (mind and senses) 
and the physical body, which are the individualizing elements.. 
Time ceases to operate outside of the states and is absent 
from sleep. ’ Hence' the ideas of latency or patency which 
are j confined to the sphere of a time-order ate inapplicable to 
the contents of sleep. We carry over to sleep our waking bias 
Vflien we conceive multiplicity in a -potential condition in it j 
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and we forget that it is an independent state to be judged and' 
understood by itself and not to be translated Jnto the terms of 
the others whereby we should forfeit the advantage of a new 
experience. There is neither a potential world in sleep nor an- 
actual world beside the sleeper, the Scylla and Charybdis to be 
avoided in Vedantic sailing. 

In the next place, it is not a state ’ hi which Pure 
Consciousness abides, but is itself Pure Consciousness. The 
popular view that it is a state is due to a misapprehension of 
its true nature which a careful analysis can alone reveal. For 
it is timeless and changeless and to call it a state under the 
circumstances is a misnomer. The Witness has transformed itself 
into Pure Consciousness, for without it we could have no know- 
ledge of sleep,- But its report of the non-existence then of the 
ego arid the non-ego shows that it has assumed the role of Pure 
Consciousness. It is hence' clear that the Witness of the ego and 
the non-ego in the other states is also the Witness of their 
absence, and that the Witness and Pure Consciousness are 
identical. A mirror reflects objects presented to it, but in the 
absence of objects it ceases to be a reflector, though the power 
to reflect is ever inherent in it. 

In the third place, the states are independent expressions 
of Reality, so many wholes in which Reality manifests' itself: for 
being free from time and space, it is indivisible. For the same 
rason, ,not only waking and dream are each a whole' but every 
one of their constituents is such. The plurality perceived within 
a state stands as an obstacle to our recognition of the indivisi- 
bility of Reality. '* Standing undivided , amidst beings, yet 
appearing as divided " {Gita XIII. 17). But in sleep we have 
Pure Consciousness, Presented as the whole which is the 
master-key with which we have to unlock the doors of the 

Other slates, The metaphysical nature of the . latter is thus 
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'revealed as Pure Consciousness which deterrtiines the value and 
the nature of the rest. We thus arrive at the equation: 

Waking— Dream=Pure Consciousness. 

Tlie Goal of Vedaota. 

"This end or goal of Vedanta is thus described: U IS 
that which being known, everything becomes known, and which being 
attained, nothing eUe remains to be attained. The urge or impulse 
te attain to this goal manifests itself in the earliest stages as 
efforts to satisfy one’s cravings or wants and to overcome fears, 
all of a physical character. In the higher stages it seeks to 
satisfy all intellectual as well as spiritual wants and overcome 
fears of all hinds. To attain the former, men make use of 
religion and science, and to attain the latter they pursue philo- 
sophy, especially Vedanta. Vedanta, therefore, does not despise 
religion or science but seeks their co-ordination. All disciplines 
from religion upwards tend to ‘purify,’ ‘sharpen’ or make 'one- 
pointed' the btiddhi or reason — not the intellect as so many writers 
on Vedanta say. But it should not be understood that one can 
straightway stait the study of philosophy before this capa’city to 
, ‘depersonalize’ (effacement of the ego) is attained. 

^ The true test of the worth of Vedanta lies in its bearing 

on life now and here, not in any speculative hypothesis or ‘any 
intellectually constructed system. The only question is: Does 
Vedanta explain the whole of life, and at the same time help 
the realization of universal good, in actual life ? These are not 
two separate questions but are the obverse and the reverse, so 
to say, of the same question. Generally men view the highest 
good as one’s own supreme bliss in this or in some future life, 
taking the individual standpoint, and rest satisfied with it. This 
is religion or mysticism. 

j Though, as religion, Vedanta starts with the welfare of 

■ the individual, yet it does not stop till the whole of mankind, 
nay the whole of the world of life, is embraced in its 
conception of the highest good. Man is not happy unless he 
has the satisfaction of possessing as much ns possible of what 
is outside of him, At first he seeks wealth and all the means 
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' of kappiness wkick' are outside of kim. He' wants wife, friends 
and neigkboUTS, or society; and ke feels tkal tkeir joy or 
sorrow is his joy or sorrow.' In a "word, ke feels that tkeir 
well-being constitutes ’ bis well-being. He next learns that 
' tlie good of the ‘‘other creatures and man’s good are inter- 
" dependent. Vedanta goes a step further and says' that the 

' good of even the plant w6rld involves the goon of man. 

' In fact, Vedanta points out that what constitutes the body of 
' 'man also constitutes in different combinations the material 
world. What constituted the human body a minute ago is 
now part of the body of entities outside and vice versa. 

‘ His body is food for others, as other objects are food for 

him. In fact, this exchange is so continuous that it is 
impossible to say whether there is anything that can be 

called one’s own at any time. It is a vain belief or delusion 
to think that there permanently exists anything separate as one’s 
own body. Sim'larly, the individual mind is made up of the thoughts 
or ideas of his parents, neighbours and ancestors, 'nay, of the 
world known to him. Nowhere in the mental world of the indivi- 
dual can a line be drawn to indicate what is exclusively his own. 
His passions and feelings and cravings came to him with his body 
from his parents, 1. e. inherited from his ancestors. Next, as 
regards what is called the self; Everyone refers to his self as' '‘I." 
What is the characteristic of this "I"? What is its general mark? 
It must be the common factor or feature of all the 'Ts with all 
their differences. Eliminating the latter, which change with e'veiy 
man and every moment, the common feature "I" is the only per- 
manent factor known. In a word indmdiiaViy cannot be defined 
a s a permanent feature. Whatever exists permanently ’ is the uni- 
versal, only. "The One remains, the many change,” Individuality 
. is a notion which, when enquired into lands us in the universal, 
the all. The firm comkiion tha\ the one is the all. attained by constant 
and deep enquiry into the meaning of life in fill Us aspects, Js the 
goal of Vedanta. This attainment is impossible unless one constantly 
looks into one’s own life nnd actually sees in it the al\. 
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. (2) . VISISHTA ADVAITA. 

. ' 3 ' 

In expounding the nature of the Reality 
according to' Visishtadvaita, Ramanuja harmonizes 
the claims of revelation, intuition, personal experi- 
ence and reason. He accepts the authority as valid 
of Pfatyaksba ( Perception ), Anumana ( inference } 
and Sabda ( revelation ). Not only the Vedas but 
even the _Pancharatras and the utterances of the 
Aalwars (Saints) are equally authoritative to him 

, The . real proof of the being of God is the 
being 'in pod.' Brahman is absolutely true, good 
and blissful. 

i 4.' ^ ' 

The true insight of this philosophy is afforded 
by. the upanishadic texts-“Brahraa Vidapnoti 
Param-the knower of the Brahman attains the 
highest (Taittiriya Upanishad 2. 1.). The Upanishads^ 
declare .Brahman to be Real—satya, self-conscious- 
Jnana, ' infinite-Anantha, Sinless-Apahatapapman 
and blissful-Aananda. This conception of Brahman 
as' Real etc., brings out the truth of Visishthad- 
yaita that Brahman is and has Reality. Though 
Brahman is the ground of all changes, it in itself 
does not change while Achit (Prakriti) undergoes 
modifications; and while the intelligence of the 
souls' ( Jivatmas ) is subject to contractions and 
expansions on account of their Karma, 
Arahman is entirely free from all these 
alterations .and alternations. Hence Brahman 

'v'>' o! 
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is defined as “ The Real ‘ of reals Satyasya 
Sat3’am ’’-Brahman. : is not;.only j Real,--. it is also 
intelligenti( Jnana,).. It is the -.Self; .nnderlyhjg.,al];^ 
the nltirhate - subject '.of; experience.’ .While ItabideSt 
within the- •■sehsient. ( Ajada ); ; and Non-seiisient, 
(Jada),- it . is not.- touched -or • tainted..,,,; by;; their 
imperfections.. .• < .;tr; 


The universe of the living and hpn^itiug is'-' 
an eterna.l cyclic process with Prataya-dissblution 
and srishti-creation, ^alternating . each ■ other. ,.God 
reveals Himself in creations. Gp^, not only is the, 
ground ( Aadhara ) of the universe; He, ‘is, also' 
the. controller ( Niyanta ) and Piirushbttama’^' 
possessing, an infinity .of moral ■ perfections. < j- 

, The mimarasikas. insist on' the"' ’meticulous- 
performance of the rights prescribed in. thd Vedas. 
The Vedanta on the , other , hand regards' the" 
knowledge of Brahman as' more, important ' than, 
the performance of Karma,' The good'' resulting 
from karma, according to the Vedas, is attainment' 
of heavenly pleasures, ' which accordiiig to 
the Vedanta, is evaniscent and has no intrinsic 
value. The supreme good of Brahman can hot be 
bartered awa3^ ' . ' ! 

Isvara is righteous and absolutely good. There 
is no caprice, and cruelty . ,in his Divine nature. 
While being immanent in the . universe God also, 
transcends it. The Lord is ,the- righteous riiler -of 
the world dispensing justice according to the 
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deservts of each Jiva i. e,, his Karma The finite 
seU or (jivatma) has the freedom either to grow 
' into the gboiintiss of God’ or lapse into wickedness 
'and vice according to his Karma- which is in his 
own- hand.'-' Justice tonsists^ in' the ’ eqiutable appor- 
’ tibnmeut- of 'the'natltre of the Karma ■ of each Jiva. 
What'a- nian .'sows' he reaps; and ’.not ■ even the 
■'G6ds‘can alter the^-course .of moral law. - 

J ■ .,1 i' ; • 

: A vid 3 'a ;•( nescience ) ;aud Karma form an 
endless .cj’icle and- their effect cannot be removed 
I'by 'death .-^nd ^. retribution. r.jMnkti or liberation 
would be impossible if Divine^ Justice functions 
through the mathematical law of Karma, But 
KripT'dr' the ‘'Grace of '<a-6d transfigures the rigorous 
law of Karma and becomes the ruling principle 
!,of, religio^, , The hope of; /salvation . lies in the 
saving grace of God, the Rakshaka Saviour. 
Karma then becomes an attitude of self-surrender. 
' b'verpowe't‘ed^by"inefcy''’aiid’^ tenderness, Gbd realises 
his Godliness by saving the sinner. When the 
..universe is steeped in insecurity and sin, the Lord 
_,in his infinite "mercy ' appears in the form of divine 
incarnation (Ayatara).. The Lord of Splendour 
-takes the I delight in sporting with finite self (Jiva) 
with aview to. transmuting it into its own nature. 

■ The' wofld is ’ really beautiful, but it' is mistaken 
to. be ugly by the Jivatma owing to its feeling 
that it is identical with the body. The relation of 
Sarira and Saririh, the' body and the soul 
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formulated by Visisbtadvaita ^brings out tHe 
synthetic combination of the ultimate values. The 
Jivatma (Saririn) is distinct from the body. ,1^ 
makes the body live, it controls and co-ordinates 
its functions and uses the body as an instrument 
for its own satisfaction. Similarly Brahman -or 
Paramatma is the Saririn or Soul of the 'Universe 
because, Brahman is the source and sustenance of 
all beings in the world. The functioning of the 
world is an expression for Its satisfaction or Leela. 
There is a triple relation between the soul and 
the body, namely, 

(1) . Aadhara and Aadheya ( support and .. the 

things supported). 'r - r 

(2) . Niyanta and Niyamya ‘ ( the controller arid 
the controlled). 

(3) . Seshin and Sesha (the T<ord and the 

servant ). > - • \ . 

That God ( Paramatma )‘ is the life of ‘all life 
(Antaryami) is the central idea of yisishtadVaita. 
Ill its practical aspect, it insists on the. Idea* of 
God as redemptive love and lays’ 'down' fee pdth 
of Bhakti ( Devotion ) and Prapatthi' (self-surren- 
der ) as a means to the attainment of eteraal 
bhsP. He who desires release lilumnkshu ) 
jpeciaiises in Bpititual ..-quest -by; iCarma . Yoga, 
Juana Yoga and Bhakti Yoga, 


Seven Stages Saa^liana 


1^3 
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SEVEN STAGES OF SAADHANA 
As a preparatory discipline to Bhalcti Ramk- 
puja prescribes seven stages or steps-Sadhana 
Saptaka., 

(1). Viveka - pb 3 ^sical and mental purity by 
avoiding certain foodstuffs like onions, contamina- 
tion of untouchables and Kesha. Kitadi ( Hair 
.and microbes). 

' Vimoka - giving up desires. 

(3) . Abhyasa - practising to keep Isvara 
Swarobpa' constantly in the mind or meditation 

(4) . Kriya-performance of the duty ( Karma ) 
relating to one’s own status of life. 

‘ (5),,'/Kalyana -.observance, of Satya - truth Aarjaya 
'(.sincerity), Daya .(kindness), Dana (charity). These 
qualities are known as Kalyana. 

(6) . "Avasada' - freedom from depression. 

(7) . Anuddharsha - freedom from elation. 

■'By these seven Sadhanas, Bhakti will be 
-generated and this, Bhakti will secure love of God 
and by the Grace of God, Moksha is secured. 

' ‘ ■ BANDHA ( Bondage ) 

, The Jivatma owing" to its feeling ' that' it is 
identical, with the body seeks the pleasures 'of ' the 
, senses in this world and in'Swarga. It is thus 
caught up ia the endless cycle of births and 
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deaths in the sub-hunian human, and the celestial 
worlds. This Js bondage or Bandha. 

, ^ , MOKSHA ( Liberation .) 

i consists uMoksha the attainment of freedom 
from the . cycles of samsara by seeking the 
redeeming love of God. “ 

KARMA ’YOGA. ^ ' 

The first sV^p in' the building up of 'Bh'akti 
is the pratice of Nishkama Kai'ma ( desirdess duty) 
The givatma is' then no longer bound^ by the 
attraction of the -pleasures of the senses^ It realises 
its own nature of Atman as different frorn ^Priakriti 
( Matter ). The real spiritual Self is realised. jThis 
is Karma Yoga. 

' JNA'ANA’YOGA.' / /' 

Karma Yoga leads to Jnaana' Yoga ‘or the 
niethod of Self-Realisation. But Jnana -Yoga- is 
only a half way house' to devotion. Tn Self- 
Realisation (Juana Yoga) the Jivatma is stranded 
in solid singleness ( Kaivalya ). It is self-centred 
and not God'-centred. 

BHAKTI YOGA 

Bhakti Yoga recognises the need for shifting 
the centre from selfconsciousness to God- 
consciousness. The Santi (Serenity) which arises 
from the state of the single soul (Kaivalya) 
should be replaced by the religious consciousness 
that God is the source and centre of all finite life 
and that all Jivatmas gravitate towards God. This 
Jsnowledge enables the Jiya to renounce Ahamkara 
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and to resign itself absolutely to tbe ■will of God. 
Thus, by * various stages', there is a gradual 
transformation, from Nishicama' Karma to the 
service -of -God. At this stage all. Karma is 
converted into Kainharj'a — consecrated service to 
God and htimanity — r. Every kind of work is thus 

transformed into the worship of God, 

k ' i.V.‘ ’ , ' 

. 'When- the Spiritual sense is awakened,^ it 
thirsts, for God and -the' agony of separation 
experienced by a -Bhakta at this stap is recorded 
in such ; outpouring '/of the religious heart as 
Gopi Geeta— the fam'ous- Asthapadi by Jayadeva. 
This spirituar' hixnger .'can be satisfied only by the 
realisation,. of God, The. intensity of the yearning 
is accompanied hy sleeplessness, suspension of 
physical activities, bodily deterioration resulting 
in spiritual inanity and blankness.The Eord ofLedve 
(God) is likewise seized 'by soul hunger and 
scorning His’’ heavenly aloofness and infinite Glor}/, 
He' invades' the Bhakta’s soul and longs for union 
with him. ' The' soiil is then released out of its 
fleshy feeling and is followed up in' the Ocean 6f^ 
Bliss, that is Brahman. The freed soul ascends to 
its home in the Absolute. The whole process of the 
evolution of P'rakriti (Nature) is designed for the 
spiritual" progress of the Atmau. The realisatiou of 
Brahmau by all beings is the one increasing purpose 
running throiigh. the' ages. “ Mama Vartmanu 
Vartante Manushyah Partha - Sarvasah ’ Geeta. 
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Visisttadvaita ’ gurantees- God - to all. finite, 
beings, human, snbbnman and cellestial , at , 
some time or other. It is therefore a religion of^ 
harmony and hospitality. It does not stop' with 
affirming the fatherhood of God and brotherhood 
of man. It goes fnrther and asserts that the God^ 
is the inner life and soul of all beings, 

(3). DVAITA SAMPRADAAYA 

In the twelth century, there lived a very pious 
Brahmin boy called Vasudev -who became a* 
Sanyasi at a very early age and received the, 
name of Pnrna Prajna. He was blessed with extra-’ 
ordinary intellect and wrote a commentary -on 
Bhagavat Geeta, Brahmasntras and Upanishads. . 

According to him the whole Universe is^ 
divided into two main categories (I) The inde- 
pendent or Swatantra Being and (2), dependent' 
or Asvatantra existence. 

The indepeudant or Svatantra Being is but 
one and is absolutely perfect, of infinite power^ 
and excellence, and externally and infinitely blessed, 
in every respect ; He is the one Omnipotent, 
Omnipresent, Omniscient Being; .and all these 
ideas of Supreme Being form the connation of 
the term “Brahman” ; therefore He is fit to be 
known and contemplated as Brahman. He is^ 
without a- second, none equal to Him, and without 
another as superior to Him. It is this Supreme, 
Being, that is also spoken of as Vishnu* .1 
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TABLE OF CATEGORIES 
A table of categories with their various 
ramificatious is subjoined below for a clear 
understanding of the realistic philosophy of Sri 
Madhavachar3'a the founder of Dwaita Sampradaya. 

Reality 


Independent Dependent 

.(The one Omniscient Vishnu j 


Bhava Abhava 

(That which exists:positive) (Non-existeuce:negative) 


Chetana(ego) Achetana (non-ego) Antecedent Subsequent Absolute 


Chetaua (ego) 


those assailed by misery Eternally free from misery (Lakshmi) 


I If 

The reieasedfin heaven) Those in samsara fthe embodied existence) 

I 


Eligible for release(in heaven) 


Devas Rishis Pitris Nripas Naras 
(gods) (sages) (fathers). (emperors) , (men) 


— ^ -wlio ^ 

T^liose 

^ taiiia-s — _^V.odie 

\ 




'1''°®®^ iisteo^ 


Actetaoa 

— ■■'^\ ("pta^ 

\ rt>\^e» \ . 1 . 


__-T ? ■'« '’'’’t (eroS6e\e ffl®’ 

oise..se=^e 

j„,e®ost o5 

• ;c the lo^^. . love 

..S5 -■“ 

tecocies til 
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and that indeed is the chief iristrnment of the 
Supreme ruler. AH’ duties performed must he the 
outcome of that natural Bhakti and it should be 
developed till the ]iva is finall}^ relieved. 

PRAMAANAAS 

The means of correct knowledge, Pramanas-, 
admitted by Madhvacharya are Prat 5 'aksha, Anumana 
and Sabda. Things which are real cannot be made 
unreal b}' any changes in them. The knowledge 
which refers to things existing while they do not 
at all exist or which refers to a thing actually 
existing as not existing is false knowledge and the 
things so referred to are unreal. Hence the objective 
world according to this system is real in so far as 
they are refered to by correct knowledge. 

BHEDA (DIFFERENCE) 

The Dvaita System recognises the Bheda or 
difference between' the one Supreme Intelligent 
Being and the little and yet eternal and immortal 
Spiritual being called Jiva, absolutely subject to 
his rule. The difference is realised in five ways. 

1. The Lord is distinct from limited intelli- 
gence. 

2. He is distinct from unintelHgent,^ matter. 

3. One Jiva is distinct from another. 

4. Ji%fas are distinct’ from matter. 

5. When matter is divided, the pieces are dis- 
tinct from' one another. 

According to them, time' and space arc not 
continuous parts but are divisble. 
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PERVASIVENESS OF THE SUPREME BEING 

The Supreme Being- is : Omnipresent, that is; 
He is not limited by time and- space and is present 
in eyery atom of other substances- as well as out* 
side, but this characteristic of Omnipresence does 
not make the Supreme Being a formless mass of 
substance like a -heap of clay. 

THE DIFFERENT JEEVAS. 

Though all the ■ Jivas are said to be atomic, 
there is a graduation among them, according as 
they are endowed with higher or lower capacities. 

SAMS AAR A 

The Jivas have to work and develop towards 
their destiny. For this purpose, the physical body . 
{ind organs are created for their working. This 
state is called Samsara. Through the Samsara the 
Jiva has to work hard for many lives till he attains 
a development which entitles him to realise his 
essential nature, a state which is called Mukti or 
final release. ' 

KARMA 

According to this system Prakriti has no self- 
directed activity. It really belongs only to the 
Jiva (Purusha) though under the control of the 
Supreme Intelligence. The Jivas have therefore to 
work finally for attaining knowledge. 

INCARNATION. 

The appearance of the Supreme being in the 
World is only a revelation out of his own gracious 
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will and it is an error on our part to w 
His' person'alit}^ so revealed is^ invested wi p y 
cal conditions and is limited like ours. 

MUKTI 

There are various classes and grades among 
the released souls in the world of bliss but they 
are not at variance ' with (jealous of) each ot 
because all have attained to this direct know e g 
of Brahman, and are free from faults.^ Their rela- 
tion is like that of a Master and Pupil. 


* This article is extracted from the valuable 
buled by Sri Subba Rao. M. A. to the Lultural 
India, Vol. 1. 


article contri- 
Heritage of 


' ini.i 

VEHAANTA AND MODERN SCIENCES* 
The Spirit Of The Modern Age 

The present age; is undoubtedly an age of 
free-thinking and criticism. Every time-honoured 
conception, whether social, political or religious, 
is being recast in the new mould of thought, and 
nothing is accepted as valid until it has been 
satisfactorily tested by human reason. *'Our age 
is an age of criticism, a criticism from which no- 
thing need hope to escape. . When .religion seeks 
to shelter itself behind its sanctity and law behind 
its majesty, they justly awaken suspicion against 
themselves, and lose all claim to the sincere respect 
which reason yields onN to that which has been 
able to bear the test ofitsfreeaud open scrutiny.” 
This spirit of criticism born of a dis-satisfaction 
with the existing order of things has invaded ever}!" 
branch of human knowledge both in the East and 
in the west; and it is a hopeful sign of the times 
that as a result of this bold and free enquiry into 
the ultimate truth of things a disposition to bring 
into s}mthesis the manifold findings of science and 
philosoph3^ of sociolog}^ and politics, and thereb)' 
to harmonize the, -apparent conflicts in the realms 
of thought, is already in evidence for the better- 

* The followiug extract is taken from the valuable article 
contributed by Sri Swaml Tejasananda, Ramkrishna Mulh, 
Madras to the Cultural Heritage of India. Vol, I. 
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ment of liiimau life. The old antagonism between 
science and philosoph3’^‘has almost been reduced 
to a minimum through the untiring zeal ^d 
creative endeavours of the might}'’ intellects of t is 
rationalistic age. And it must be sj^id to the credit 
of Vedanta that to-day Western science no longer 
contradicts but iinds in this philosophy, the 
niug glory of Oriental thought, a happy fu i 
ment of its noblest aspirations, and the hierophants 
of both the branches of knowledge, through mutua 
understanding and S3'mpathy} have already create 
opportunities to usher in a new era in the history 
of' mankind, 

- TWO LINES OF APPROACH TO TRUTH 

It cannot but -be admitted that much of the 
unseemly jealousy, hatred and rivalry amongst 
nations is due to a lack of sympathetic under 
standing of one another’s history of life, tradition 
and culture. Neither the East nor the West ever 
seriously attempted to know each others mind 
and assimilate the best feature of each for their 
mutual well-being. The West has so long been in 
ignorance of the boldest spiritual flight of Oriental 
genius and the East has. likewise failed to take 
advantage of , the scientific achievements of the 
West. This ignorance, studied or otherwip, of 
each other’s cultural- trend and wisdom has^ in no 
small .measure been productive of antagonism and 
• conflict between the two in the past, E%er3' 
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student of the history of Comparative ' Philosophy 
now admits that ‘the journey to the mental anti- 
podes, being longer than the journey to the physi- 
cal, the West has forced its way into the latter 
and has grabbed while ' grabbing was good and 
completely ignored, the spiritual. ’ As a matter' 
of fact, the two minds, Eastern and Western, 
though cognate to each other in form, kinship 
sympathy, had their distinctive lines of growth 
and expansion. The ancient Hindus by the very 
nature of their position and environment developed' 
an introspective mentality and started in search 
of the ultimate verity of life by analysing the 
internal world, whereas the ancient Greeks and 
their faithful followers, the people of the West, 
proceeded in pursuit of the same through a scien- 
tific analysis of the external phenomena and it is 
indeed curious to note that the vibrations of both 
the minds ultimately tended to produce • similar 
echoes from the goal beyond. But unfortunately 
both the East and the West till recent years 
failed to co-ordinate their respective findings, and 
thereby kept unbridged the wide gulf ' existing in 
view points of life and its destiny. 

WHAT SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY AIM. AT? 

It is interesting to note ‘that in India there 
has never been any such ^clash between the findings 
of science and those of the philosophy of Vedanta. 
The reason is not far to seek. ' In India the ulti- 
mate motive of investigation into truth and the 
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mode of application of l!ic scientific 
■-.cere attuned to the same spiritual end; “ ^ 

results of scientific enquiries found 
the spiritual realisations of the ma- er 
the land. But in the West the case has been ju 

the opposite. The scientific “’"";““^‘®,erialistic 
dental ceuiuses, on accoiint ot ba'^er 

outlook have served mainly to 

'instincts of man by releasing Ms '-jg^ty 

have ofteiier than not ranged themselves 
force to antagonize the sacred alms an P 

of the spiritual life, ' best miii^s 

refreshing to find that according reffa- 

of the West ‘philosophy and science^ar^^^ 

rded as watertight compartment , 

ted to influence each other as parts of one^ org^_ 

nic whole of knowledge, ’ and t e m ^^sent 

cation between Realism and tdea ism a 

day have become .very indistinct, problems 

been taking its legitimate share n . 

of phhosophy and^has 

end. Sir Oliver Lodge m an ciimm'- 

entitled. “Science and GodJ in the domain 

' ed up the entire process of rehear 
of Reality, “The revelation of science, ^bvsical 
“isthatkat .hicU occurs ‘^s^re tie 

universe, occurs everywhere; that t „,.ce is 

same throughout. In other words, the n 
really one and there is no cpnfhcUng or 
power. So that if there be a God who uu 
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and is responsible for anything, He must be respo- 
nsible for every thing, that the God of this earth 
ii the God of the whole heavens and that there is 
none other; that His power and influence extend 
to the remotest confines of space from eternity to 
eternity, and that in that majestic and one Reality 
however little we as yet apprehend in nature, we 

and every part of the material, and of mental and 
spiritual universe too, live and move and have our 
being. ” Thus what with the uufoldment of know- 
ledge and what with the indefatigable labours of 
the modern scientists of the Bast and the West, 
the boundaries of distinction have almost vanished 
and a rapprochement between the two schools of 
thought as well as between the East and the West 
has been greatly facilitated. The one outstanding 
feature in the gradual toning down of the spirit 
of antagonism between the two branches of human 
knowledge is then nconscious orientation of Occide- 
ntal thinking to the Indian conception of the high- 
est truth of life. What at one time was twitted by 
the West as preposterous in the Hindu philosophy 
has now been acknowledged as the finality of 
human aspiration by the leading Western scientific 
thinkers and the ‘supermen’ of Arthur B. Christy 
ha%''e alread}^ joined hands in love and admiration 
for the consummation of a cultural synthesis bet- 
ween the East and the -West. It is needless to 
point out that the output of those secular institu- 
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tions where Buusen burners and Bessemer cruei- 
bles are iti use, cannot but harmouisce with the 
cystic experiences of the Upanishadic seers so as 
to wed the life of the West to that of the East 
indissolubly. 

VEDANTA, THE SCIENCE OF REALITY, 

It should be born in mind that the abdve-men- 
tioued couflict between these two departments of 
knowledge has hitherto centred round the determi- 
nation of the exact nature of the ultimate Reality. 
It is the glor3^ of Vedanta that it sounded long 
^go a death-knell to all the apparent conflicts and 
contradictions and proved itself to be the only 
Science of Reality’ which has been competent to 
solve for mankind the eternal problems about God, 
soul and the universe. The Vedantists proclaim 
God to be the Ca,use of all causes, and the mani- 
fold world of human experiences as the elaborated 
mode of that one eternal Entity. Besides what is 
called ‘creation’ is, according to them, but a pro- 
cess of evolution and involution. The finer state 
is the cause and the grosser state the effect — a 
fact which is an everyday experience of man in 
this world of phenomena. The raindrop that spar- 
kles in the sunbeam is nothing but vapour drawn 
from the ocean, but this vapour ultimately comes 
down, in the shape of raindrops onl}’’ to be trans 
formed into vapour again. Thus the things that 
dre destroyed only go back to their finer form5^ 
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tile protoplasm to the perfect man involves one 
intelligent Substance which is the same throughout 
the process of 'creation’ as well as before and after 
It. The theor}' that intelligence evolves in process 
of evolution is untenable because, as we have 
alread}^ pointed out, the begiuuiug and the end 
being the same it is only the intelligceuce involved 
in the protoplasm that unveils itself until it, be- 
comes manifested in the perfect being. It is there- 
fore quite reasonable to hold that “the perfectjmau 
who is at one end of the chain of evolution) was 
Involved in the cell of the protoplasm which is at 
the^ other eud of (the same chain.-The intelligence 
which is iilvolved in. the beginning becomes evolved 
in the end. The sum total of intelligence display- 
ed m the' universe must therefore be involved 
universal Intelligence unfolding itself. This cosmic 
Intelligence is what the theologians call God. That 
is why all the scriptures say, ‘ In Him we live 
and move and have our being.’ 

t 

Indeed, the multiple forms that we see in the 
i^orld are but the varied expressions of that one 
Cosmic Intelligence - the Supreme Being. He is 
thus the material and the efficient cause of this 
Universe, inclusive of time and space, causes and 
effects. He is infinite’ Knowledge, infinite Bliss 
and infinite Existence, pervading the whole chain 
of creatiou. lu short, He is One without a second, 
W Vedantaj this Supreme Reality has been termed 
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k^hhash5'a, that presents things as separate from^ 

. the Aatman — the Brahman of the 'Upanishads; 
for it is the nature of aviclya to cause differentia- 
tion in what would otherwise be a unitary expe- 
rience. But from the absolute (paraniarthika^ 
standpoint there is nothing but the Aatman — the 
one trausceiidental Reality which is changeless and 
eternal. The rigorous monism jf Sauakara would 
never admit the co-existence of two absolute rea- 
lties, Such as the Noumenou and phenomenon. It is 
only the Noumenou that exists and the phenome- 
iion has only an empirical realit3^ 

Thus it is clear that the Reality is one, and 
ej'ond time,' space and causation. It appears as 
iiiany only when it is viewed through The prism of 
name and form. The Advaitists generalize the 
^ ole universe into one entity which appears as 
®nnifold oul}' through our ignorance. The}^ call 
is theory of their vivartavada (apparent manife- 
station), and substantiate their position through 
e well-Bnovpn illustration of the rope and the snake 
ore the rope appears to be snake, but is not 
is Thus they hold that the whole universe 

^ydentical with that Being. It is unchanged, and 
® the changes that we see in it are only apparent 
are caused by desa, kala and nimitta (space, 
iiiie and causation), or 

according to a higher psychological . generalization 
y uama and rupa (name and form). It is name 
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that differentiate one tiling from another, 
.they are ou^ and the same; for from 
I.UC .rLusolnte standpoint the Atman alone and 
nothing else exists. Thus it , is the Advaita 
Vedanta that for the first time in the history, of 
the world struck this sublime note of unit}* in the 
domain of spirit and matter. 


THE GOAL OF SCIENCE 

t . - 

The modern scientists have almost come to 
the very same couclusion though in a different 
way. The present tendenc}^ of science is towards 
the recognition of the ancient Hindu doctrine of 
one Substance. Rightly has Sir John Woodroffe 
remarked in his Universe as Power-Reality; ‘When 
the Western science attributes unit}’’, conservation 
and continuity to matter, energy and motion in a 
universe of obvious plurality and discontinuity, what 
it 'is in fact doing is to show that none of its con- 
ceptions have any meaning -except on the assump- 
tion of the unity and unmoving continuity of con- 
sciousness in the sense of the Vedautic Chit.,,... 
Matter is really indestructible and the glory of the 
modern scientific achievements lie^ in the fact that 
it has dematerial ized matter and has made the way 
for the Vedantic conception of maya and has fur- 
ther recognized that from its materia prinia- all 
forms have evolved; that there is life in all things 
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aud there are no breaks in nature There is no 

such thing as . dead . matter.’ The well-known 
experiments of Dr. J. C. Bose establish response 
to stimuli- in inorganic matter, whiat is this res- 
ponse but the indication of the existence of that 
sattva guna which Vedanta and Sammkhya affirm 
to exist in all things, organic or inorganic ? It is 
the play of Chit in this sattva, so muffled in tamas 
as not to be recognizable. Consciousness is through.- 
urit the same. . .What .varies is its wrappings. 
There is thus a : progress! ye release of consciousness 
from gross matter t.hrough, plants and aninrals^to 
uiau.’’ He further sa}’s,' .“M}’’ own con.viction is 
that -aii exauiiuation .jof Indian .V'edantic doctrines 
■shows'-, '.that fit is^. .iuj-fuiost •ipaportant, respects,; :in 
‘c 6 nf 6 r.mit}y/with) thetmost,/ advanced s^cientificij.pnd 
'philo§ophici,thorrght--;of. the, [lWe.stj;;a,nd’_ that .where 
•this (j isf not>‘so,i-)iti ,isj science? which' ,,y:;illj. gp to 
‘Vedanta; and-, not, -the reverse.” > In short/ practical 
-Science us’charged^with ,the imissipn' of, finding out 
■-the .unity; ; , -of; , ;thiugs _ ' and alre.ad5^ . ' the scientific 

■Inventions i r, have I'; helped in’ no. small/ degrep.^to 
f establish;,; theSidea ;Of the, unity of mankind,. ,,to 
‘■’diminishn particularization. ; and [to foster- -a 
■'View;f of.', the [-universe and .its, meaning... r, For 
■science' is; 'uothih'g.'-^’bnt- the 'finding, of •uuit3% 
Wheii': it’ 'win; reach-, perfect- uuit3'i it -will • 'stop 
Trom;,- .progressingy iftirther. Thpsi Chemistr}! 
.,cease; to advance - when it , discovers one element 
..out of which, all pthers,,cau , be., evolved. Similar 
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will be tbe case with Pbjfslcs when it is able to 
find out one energy of which all the others are 
but manifestations. Thus, to attain unity 
through multiplicity is the goal of science; and 
all branches of it are bound ultimately to arrive 
at this conclusion. It is not surprising to find 
that manifestation, and not creation, is the watch- 
word of science to-ca}’, In fact, what the Hindu 
has been cherishing in his bosom for ages is going 
to be verified and taught in more forcible langu- 
age by the latest findings of science. Thus we 
see that all human investigations and strivings 
both in the external and in the internal world 
eventually ‘.dissolve into -one synthetic for the 
highest truth. Metaphysics being an ontological 
science is concerned with the discovery of the 
Cause of all causes, the Supreme Reality; whereas 
science begins with -an investigation into the 
universal laws of objective phenomena, which 
furnish tangible data for the apprehension of the 
ixltimate unity that stands behind all that w’e 
perceive. Whatever be the 'technical difference 
between the functions of science and of philosophy, 
both ultimately lead to the discovery of the one 
governing principle — the final goal of all human 
research. For Truth is one: the sages only call 
It by various names (Rig-Veda I. 164-46). 

A RESUME OF PAST SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENTS. 

It is really refreshing to find that with the 
advance of scientific knowledge, the old notion 
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about Nature as ‘ an ocean of mechanism surronnd- 
iug us on all sices ’ is cisappearing. A retrospect 
of the whole process of scientific investigation 
and the net results achieved b}’’ 'the leading 
scientists of the West since the golden days of 
the Renaissance reveals a gradual process of 
abstraction — a fact which has become t 3 ’^pical of 
modern science. It is admitted on all hands that 
Physics, b}' virtue of Its being concerned with 
positive -data and having greater scope for experi- 
ment and observation than other branches, is the 
vanguard of the material sciences, and that it is 
the physicists who by their patient study and 
research have brought about a complete revolution 
in our old notions regarding the elements out of 
which the ph 3 'sical universe is built up. For our 
present purpose, the age of Galileo (1564 1642) 
may be taken as a great landmark in the history 
of scientific researches and discoveries. The great- 
est contribution of Galileo to the scientific world 
is his analysis of the conception of motion. In his 
opinion the really • important properties of the 
world are those that can be mathematically defined. 
The entire cosmos, he says, is built out of atoms 
possessed of four properties, viz. size, shape, weight 
and motion, and these atoms acted on by forces 
produce b 3 ^ their combination the whole material 
universe. In other words, the object of the science 
of Physics, according to him, is to prove that 
every phenomenon Is explained in terms of motions 
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of little particles. Thus the real world around us 
is .conceived by Galileo to be quantitative. . 

• This .theory received a systematic treatrnent 
later at the hands of Dalton who removed much 
'of the. vagueness, .attaching to Galileo’s -theory 
•and , 'placed, ;the system, on a more Jogical,,and 
scientific basis. .Jn ‘his • opinion every, substance 
/.bf the, physical universe -is -the product- of a com- 
-biuatipn-.jofy twjD or, -more .of the- ninety, chemical 
elements .existing, iuj, the world. And to explain the 
three .different state^rof ;matter„ viz. , solid,, liquid 
jand gaseous^ ,which.; a.re observed iu; nature, he 
-evolved the theory of .heat which, he.held, ’produ- 
'ced •, changes -in .matter from solid to liquid'and 
•[from /hqui.d to,, gaseous,., and increased the atomie 
.and. molecular , -motions of bodies as* well. "’This 
.hypothesis no -doubt, covered 'a large' ‘ground ‘anh 
explained - a wi.de ^ range . of ' phenomena^ ‘ ' .hut not ' 'all 
rph thern,.; , ,Iu, spited of^' his .explanations; '/the notion 
of atoms remained as v.ague'^as’heFdre!"'" 

“ * li' oi-! in j-'-irr-/- ■,.[;! ; 

, . .Consequently this -conception of atoms' as ufti- 

. Hi ate particles . pf^ .manner .had . to .give'^ay to !he wer 
scientific. revelations.- A series of e/xperments 'made 
.towards the close of the.. nineteen th cehfury brou- 
ght it .clearly' home” to the ''inihds''of the. 'scientists 
-that the atoru was not a simple 'entity. . Sir. 
Thomson, the celebrated English scientist, by" a 
careful adjustment of two plates (i. e.,' positive and 
negative electrodes) inside the two ends of a 'glass 
tithe emptied of air, and connecting them tg ^ 
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source of electridt}', produced a strange plieub- 
m'euou; A stream of what is called cathode ra5''s 
was found to issue from ‘the negative electrode in 
straight lines. This led him in 1897 to put' for- 
'ward the theory that these ra^'S consisted of' ele- 
ctrically charged' 'particles whith were found to be 
nearl3'''tw6 'ihoufeand times smaller than the h3fdro' 
gen atom , the' lightest known -■atom in the world. 
Tifese '■ particles 'came to be 'called electrons ; and 
‘ Were ' recbgn^ized-''as' the real basis of the material 
world. Thus 'the' Scientists practically bade' adieu 
to gross matter ' and-' soared info the realm' of 
-Energ3\,nlii' fact,.-thi§ thep/y seemed to make the 
, whole w.orld ofp matter, completely unsubstantial. 

‘But ”eveil' this failed- to meet' 'the various com- 
"pllcatiohs 'tha't“ar6se;' for felectrons' ‘byAhemseh^es 
'*are ^'not"-’'sufficie'nf-to' ’ build' up'iatoms J-of' matter, 
'%hich"^'afe' 'ele'ctricall3'^‘ natural^- whereas electrons 



■'fin’di^'g’' oFa positive’ electric 'Charge was a - 'dire 
■^Mcessity "tb'eusnre-''Stabilit3>’ to 'an -assemblage’ of 
'^sutih Hle’ctrohs.*' This 'difficulty was- soon overcome 
^’by ‘'Sir ’’Ernest '"Rutherford who ’ is credited ’uith 
^th'e'* 'famous 't'heory according to which an atom 
’'resCinbled'’a 'miniature solar • S3'stem.' The positive 
charge was' supposed* to-be located at the -centre 
'of' the atom and the negativel3- ' charged electrons, 
"like so' many planets, spnu round it like a mini- 
fiture ' solar system. " Thus the central positive 
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'cliarge was held to be just sufficient to counter- 
balance! electrically, the sum of the electrons 
I moving round, it But even this theory failed to 
satisfy completel}^ the critical spirit of later 
scientific minds. Max Planck’s Ware Theroy of 
Radiation aud the Quantum Theory of the cele- 
brated Dauish physicist Niels Bohr, though grand 
and valuable in themselves, were also insufficiene 
to tackle the intricate problem of the ph3'sical 
universe. All the above theories about an atom 
had to jdeld to the purel}? mathematical theory 
which gradually gained the upper hand. 

According to it the electron is no longer 
conceived as a particle, but as a system of waves, 
and the fundamental entities are no longer 
‘picturable.’ Thus the old conception of a perma- 
nent substance has to give away to an abstract 
notion— a collection of mathematical symbols. For 
as Mr. Sullivan has put it, “these> waves are 
■located within what is called a configuration space.’ 
This configuration space is certainly not oadinary 
physical space, for the reason that each electron 
requires a three dimensional configuration space 
to itself. Thus two electrons require a space of six 
dimensions in which to exist three electrons 
require a nine-dimensional space; and so on. It is 
evident therefore that the ‘configuration space is 
not real space, and in this sense the wave system 
that represents an electron is a mere mathematical 
devl^ aud not a description of a physical reality,’* 
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Mtt Minkowski’s conception that the universe in 
which events exist is of four dimensions and that 
it is our minds that split up this universe into 
three dimensions of space and one dimension of 
time, serves only to support the above conclusion. 
So, it can no longer be asserted with positive 
certaint}^ that a given set of data can determine 
the behaviour of the next set of affairs — the 
causal link in the strictest sense being hardly 
ascertainable to explain the happenings of things 
in nature. Thus strict determinism cannot be 
assumed to pla}' any substantial part in. the beha- 
viour of the ultimate elements of the physical 
world, and, curiously enough, this gradual elimi- 
nation of determinism from the field of scientific 
study and research is in keeping with the spirit 
of the latest findings of modern science. 

Einstein’s Restricted Principle of Relativity 
published in 1905 as well as the Generalized 
Principle of Relativity published ten 3 'ears later 
tended only to confirm the modern belief in the 
validity of mathematical theor}'-. For whatever words 
science may use for its concepts, light quantum, 
distance, mass four-dimensional continuum, 
electron, or whatever the 3 ’’ be, we find in each 
case that each of these words stands for a bod}' 
of mathematical relations/ and consequently ‘science 
does not tell us au 3 'thiug about the substance of 
the elements out of which we have built up the 
perceptual world. It tells us mereh' mathematical 
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Specif icatipu s ,, of thpsej.elements.’ F.rpm the-,ab(jve 
it becomes clear that the material iiBiv.erse is 
more .subjective, than the ancient scientist supposed, 
and ‘the .modern- scientific mau is sufficient!}? con- 
scious’ that he is only talking about\.; certain 
mathematical j relations when he talks __abdut the 
entities out of which he intends to construct the 
universe. • 

CONCLUSIONS OF MODERN SCIENCE.-,, 
From the foregoing retrospect it is now .easy 
to follow how this process of abstra'ctiou' rbecamo 
the characteristic feature of modern ’ science, :;W-ith 
tue passage of time' and thP' rapid march of eueuts 
science has explored many- ' an 'Unknown^i’regioUdOf 
Nature; and its startling' ’pronouncements are 'found 
to echo in no small’ measure-’ the-' metaph^’s.lcal 
findings of hoar}? antiquity. To’ croxi/n -all, i modern 
science exhibits a persistent- tendency -to. eliminate 
altogether' the hitherto -, supposed [ distinction; r be^ 
•ween mind and •- matter-a - -phenpmenon , which., rp 
.epoch making in its character, ..^fpr the r, scientists 
by idematerializing raattei:- have., practically ..opened 
.the;. door for the, Vedantic, Conception of, maym It 
is the ancient Indian, doctrine that both mind. and 
matter are modes of one and . the; same substance 
and as such they are akin. to ■ each .oth.er. ,Xhis fact 
has been accentuated -b}? .some of .the: distingnished 
lEcieutists of the modern age. -Dr, A. S,. Eddington 
says, in The Nature of the . .PhysicalWorid: ‘‘The 
frank realization- that phj'sical science, is .concerned 

* - ' • j , 
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with a world of shadows is one of the most sig- 
nificant advances In the world of physics we 

watch a shadowgraph performance of the drama 
of familar life. The shadow of my elbow rests on 
the shodow table as the shadow ink flows over 
the shadow paper. It is all symbol the physicist 
leaves it. Then comes the alchemist Mind who 
transmutes the S3’'mboIs. In the transmuted world 
new significances arise which are scarcely to be 
traced in the world of symbols so that it becomes 
a world of beauty and purpose — and, alas ! suffer- 
ing and evil.’* “ To put the conclusion crudely, 
the stuff of the world is mind-stuff....... The realistic 

matter and fields of force of former physical theory 
are altogether irrelevant except in so far as the 
mind-stuff has itself spun these imaginings.” *‘The 
external world has thus become a world of shadows. 
In removing our ilkrsions we have removed the 
substance, for indeed we have seen that substance 
is one of the greatest of our illusions.” Thus we 
find that this great scientist is in perfect agreement 
with -the Vedantist in regard to the conception of 
mind and matter, and has indirect!}' introduced in 
the realm of matter the inevitable doctrine of maya 
which the Vedantist accepted ages ago for the 
explanation of this unsubstantial world of pheno- 
mena. The conclusions of Sir James Je.ans, 
another great scientist of the modern world, 
deserves also a careful consideration. In The 
Mysterious Universe he remarks: “To-day there 
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is a wide measure of agreement wliicli^ on ;tlie 
pliysical side of science approaches , almost to a 
nnanimitj^ that the stream of .knowledge, -is 
heading towards a , non-mechanical reality; ■ the 
universe begins to look more like a great thought 
than like a great machine -w...The old dualism^ of 
mind and matter which was mainly- responsible- 
for the supposed hostility seems likely^ ,to, dis- 
appear, not through matter becoming in any way 
more shadowy and unsubstantial; than heretofore- 
or through mind becoming resolved- into a function 
of the working of matter, but through^ substaUT 
tial matter resolving itself into a creation • and 
manifestation of mind. ” The very same view 
has been reiterated by him in his later work The 
new Background of Science. He opines; .“.Our 
last impression of nature, before we began tp.take, 
our human spectacles off, was of an ocean of mecha- 
nism surrounding us on all sides. As we gradually 
disc.ard our spectacles, we see mechanical .concepts 
continually giving place to mental. It ' from the- 
nature of things we can never discard them entirely,.- 
we may 3'et conjecture that the effect of doing so. 
would be the total- disappearance of, matter .and-, 
mechanism, mind reigning supreme and';alpne.” 
“Broadly speaking.” he further saj^s, “the . two 
conjectures are those of the idealist — or, if; w.Cr 
perfer, the mentalist and- materialist — views, of 
nature - The present day science is favourable 
to idealism. In brief; idealism' has always maintained. 
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tbilt, aS the beginning of the road by which we 
explore ^nature is mental, the chances are that the 
end also.' will be mental. To this, presen t-'da;^ 
Science -adds that, at the farthest point she; has so 
far reached, much, and possibly, all, that was not 
mental has disappeared, and nothing new has come 
in that is not mental.” ! - ‘ ‘ 


Thus we see that the great truths that, were 
visualized by tbe ancient sages of India h^ve in 
modern times' found a clear reaffirmation in the 
Scientific world after years of diligent research and 
experiment. sAs already shown one unit energy 
vibrates , tbrough tbe entire creation from man 
down to'jtbe plant and .itbe mineral, and these 
varieties are but tbe expressions of the one Bntit}'’, 
the First Cause. This iufiuitude and oneness of 


things has been tbe conclusion of material science. 
Tbe ,z.ero ,of arithmetic or the geometrical point 
haS|;iii it ;the conception of infinity. Chemistry has 
likewke found out that there is but one element 

» j ' J 


to/ which , tbe, ninety different elements supposed to 
constitute this j. world by their combination can be 
reduced. That one .eternal element is identical, with 
the, energy of the, physicist, the First Cause of 
the metaphysiciaus, . the zero ,and the point of the 
mathematicians.' “Physically speaking, you and I. 
the sun,' 'the ^rnopn* and stars, are but little 
wavelet's in ' th'e 'one infinite ocean of matter, the 


samasliti.” ■ The , ‘Vedanta, going a ^tep furtJier, 
eliowV' that 'behind this idea of unitj? of all pheuo* 
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mena; tliere is but one Soul permeating the whole 
universe, and that all is but one; Existence, ' one 
Reality, without a second. .It is’ our ignorance 
alone ’ (;avidya-notioh of name . and -form ) ^that 
brings ' about a dichotomy In -what is but one 
undifferentiated mass "of Pure Consciou^ess 
( Sat-Chit Ananda ). : , • ' 

It is now evident from the above, observations 
that the antagonism between science . and philo- 
sophy is vanishing with the progress, of scientific 
knowledge; for the findings of science are:.streng- 
thening and not undermining: - the foundations of > 
philosophy. The two Imeet ; at ‘a point where 
humanity stands as one indivisible entity, and 
it is this basic unity ; which' both science ‘and 
philosophy seek to ;find out Therefore science 
would fail in its noble task of promoting human 
brotherhood if it cater only' to the animal instincts 
of man and be an instrument of destruction ' in“ 
the hands of politicians, Eikewise,' if ’-philosophy 
do 11 ot foster a spirit of fraternity among manlcind 
on the basis of its spiritual oneness, it too would 
stultify its sacrbd ’mission.’ We doiibt not that if 
the sav'ants of both departments of human know- 
ledge realize their responsibility and .proceed to’ 
their common task of bettermenTof human life , and. 
society, the world would be a playground of 
mankind instead of a battlefield. ; In -conclttsioa, it 
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must be said to the credit of science that with the 
advance of knowledge the outlook of the scientific 
world has undergone a great revolution; the old 
dogmatism has almost vanished, and the door has 
been kept open for a co-ordination and synthesis 
of the newer revelations gathered from the 
unfathomable womb of Nature. Says Professof 
Eddington; “ If the scheme of philosophy which 
we now rear on the scientific advances of Einstein, 
Borh, Rutherford and others is doomed to' fall in 
the next thirty years, it is not to be laid /to their 
charge that y'e have gone astray. Like the systems 
ofiiRuclid, of Newton, which have served their 
turn, the systems of Einstein and Heisenburg may’ 
give way; to some fuller realization of the world. 
But in each revolution of scientific thought new' 
Words are set to the old music, and that which 
has gone before is not destroyed but refocussed.” 


,; • ? ) :.M^VIVE£■AAN;AND AfS-’ L'EGOJtiJRES-'^"- 

ON .‘y,EDAANTAftin 


bio '>^1 


f CONTENTSi-Swami yiyekanandaJs Lectures. lOnVedantar 


Brahman-Karma - Soul ^ — Mukli ( Freedom ) Knowledge-.God- 


Elhics-The East' and 'the' Wesl-TJni versal Toleration Spiritiual 
Oneness!! of the''' UnPverse - Whaln 6ur 'Couritfy*' Wants-Have 
Faith .in .yourselves-Go Foryvard-Cairy yedanta.lojE.veryjiDpor. 

, The. spiritual, portion of our religion i.s in the second 
parliUhe Jnina 'Kaiida, the Vedanta, *' the end of the Vedas, 
the gist, I'lhet Goal' oh the Vedas.: The essence"' oh the knb'wleldge 
of the'. Vedas was caljed, by; .the • name, .pE.Vfedanta, t{which 
comprises the Upanishads. and . all the. sects pf .Indja whether 
Dualists',' Monisls ’or ' the Sivites,’ Vaish'havites "Sakies, ' Sa'u'fas 
Gan^lpatyas'-lf there 'is any' 'sect'b'n 'India ' '^hi'cK dares to come 
wilhihj the^ fold of _Ein:^uism,!iit; must . acknowledge the Upanishads 
of the Vedas. They, can have .their, own .way, hut, they ,,must 
obey the authority. . . 

' 'AH' (he philosophers' %f Ihdi'a 'who'^ are ortho'tlox ■ha'v'6 
to acknowledge :the'.aulhority of. the Vedanta ’and 'all our 'present 
day religions, ;however crude .some of ,, them; may appear to.be 
however ineyplicable some of their purposes may , seem, one 
who’ understands them, and studies them, can trace them' back 
to the ideas of the Upanishads. Great spiritual and philosophical 
ideas dn the Upanishads are to duy with us, converted into 
household worship in the form of symbols. Thus the various 
symbols now used us by, all come fro.m the Vedanta, because in 
the Vedanta they are used .as iigures. and these ideas as spread 
among the nation and permeated it throu'ght out, until theybecame 
part of their everyday life, as symbols + 


* The following extracts from Swami ViVekananda's 
lectures are given for clearer understanding of Vedanlic point 
of view. 

tV ivckananda’s Lectures Pages Il2'-I34, 


'ViJWl 


CM-Mim6mfins3 . ' M < ! Brahman ' ' ■ ' f 


. • The ’principles of ireligion lhat are 'in the Vedanta are 

unchangeable. \X^hy ? Because they aremll built iipon ihe'eternal' 
principles that are in man and nature; they never change.' Ideas 
about the soul, going to heaven, and so on can never change; 
they were the same thousands of years ago, they are the same 
to-day, ,they will be jthe same millionsi of' years to come,' If in 
niodern times our 'society requires changes to be made, they 
must be met. and sages will come and show us the way' how 
to 'meet them; but ndt one jot of the principles of our religion 
will be changed:\lhey 'will remain intact. i 
.1 . , . ' i . ' 

Brahman is the general cause of all these manifestations. 
What is this Brahm'an ? He 'is eternal, eternally pure, eternally 
awake, the almighty, the aibhnowing, the all-merciful, the 
omnipresent, the formless, the ^artlesi He creates this universe. 
If He is always creating and holding up this universe, two 
difficulties arise. We see that there is partiality in the universe. 
One person is born happy, and another unhappy: one is rich 
and another is poor; 'this shows p. rliality. Then there is cruelty, 
also, ' for here the very condition of life is death. One animal 
tears another to pieces,' and every man fries to gel the better' 
of his Own brothe:'. This competition, cruelty, horror, and sighs 
rending hearts day and night, is the state of things in this world 
of ours. If this be the creation of a God, that God is worse 
than any devil- that m’an ever imagined. . Ay: says the Vedanta, 
it is not the fault of God thtit this -partiality exists,' that this' 
competition, exists. Who makes it? We ourselves. There is a 
cloud 'shedding its rain- .on all fields alike. Bui it is only the- 
field that' is well -cultivated, . which gets the advantage of’ the 
shower: another field,' which has 'not been tilled or taken care of,' 
cannot 'gel that advantage. It is >nol the fault cf the cloud. The 
mercy of God is eternal and unchangenhJe; it is we that make 
the differentiation. But how can this’differerce of some being 
born happy and some unhappy be cxpl lined ? 1 hey do nothing 
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to. make ItKal aifferenee; Not m ikis life, but they did* in their 
last birth, and .this difference is explained by the' action m the 
previous life; 

' Karma ,, , , ' 

j, We now come to the second principle on which we all' 
agree that life is eternal. It is not that it has sprung out of 
nothing for that cannot be. You know it already, that each one 
of us is the effect of the infinite past. For good or evil, he 
comes to work out his own past deeds. That makes the 
differentiation. This is the law of Karma, Each one of us is the 
maker of his own fate. This law knocks on the head at once all 
doctriness of predestination and fate, and gives us the only 
means of reconciliation between God and man. We, we and 
none else, are responsible for what we suffer. We ‘are the 
effects,, and we are the causes. We are free therefore. If I am 
unhappy, it has been of my own making, and that very tVing 
shows that I can be happy if I will. If I am impure, that is also, 
of my own making, and that very thing shows that I can be pure, 
if I will. The human will stands beyond all circumstance. Before it, 
the strong, gigantic, infinite will and freedom in man, all the 
powers, even of nature, must bow down, succumb, and become, 
its servants. This is the result of the law of Karma. 

Soul. 

The next question, of course naturally would be, wbat is 
the sou! ? We cannot understand God in our scriptures without 
knowing soul. There have been attempts in India, and outside of 
India too. to catch a glimpse of the beyond by studying external 
nature, and we all know wbat an awful failure has been the result. 
Instead of giving us a glimpse of the beyond, the more we study 
the materia! world, the more we tend to become materialised. The 
more we handle the material world, ever the title spirituality which 
we possessed before, vanishes. Therefore, that is not the way to 
spirituality, to knowledge of the Highest; but it must come through 
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the heart, the human soul. The external workings do not leach 
us anything , about the beyond, about the Infinite, it is only 
the internal that can do so. Through soul, therefore, the 
analysis of the human soul alone, can we understand God. 
I here are differences of opinion as to the nature of human soul 
among the various sects in India, but there are certain points 
of agreement. We all agree, that souls are without beginning 
and without end and immortal by their very nature : also that 
all, powers, blessing, purify, omnipresence, omniscience are 
buried in each soul. That is a grand idea we ought to remember. 
.In every man, and in every ’animal, however weak or wicked, 
great or small, resides the same omnipresent, omniscient soul. 
The difference is not in the soul, but in the manifestation. 

• Between me and the smallest animal, the difference is only in 
manifestation, but as a principle he is the same as I am, he is 
my brother, he has the same soul as 1 have. This is the greatest 
principle that India has'- preached. The talk of the brotherhood 
of. man .becomes, in India the brotherhood of universal' life, of 
animal, and of all life down to the little ants,, all these are our 
bodies. Even ,as our Scripture says, — "Thus the sage, knowing 
that the same Lord inhabits all bodies, will worship every body 
as such.” That is why in India there have been ^uch merciful 
ideas about the poor, about animals, about everybody and 
everything else. This is one of the common grounds about our 
•ideas of the soul. 

. , 'One thing more about the soul. Those who study the 
.English language are often deluded by the words, f^oul and 
mind. Our Aatman and soul are entirely different things. 
What we call Manas, the mind, the Western people call soul. 
The West never had the idea of soul until they had gone 
through -Sanskrit Philosophy, some twenty years ago. * The body 
is here,', beyond that is the mind, yet the mind is not the Aalman/ 

** (Lecture delivered at Jafna — Jan“J897 ) 
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il is the fine body, the Siikshma Sharira-made of fine particles, 
which goes form birth to death and so on; but behind the mind 
is the Aatma, the soul, the Self of man. It cannot be translated 
by the word Soul or Mind, so we have to use the word 
Aatman, or as Western philosophers have designated by the 
word. Self. Whatever word you use. you must keep it clear 
in your mind, that the Aatman is separate from the mind, as 
well as from the body, and that this Aatman goes through 
birth and death, accompanied by the mind-the Sukjima Sliarira, 
And when the time comes that it has attained to all knowledge 
and manifested itself to perfection, then this going from birth 
to death ceases for it. Then it is at -liberty either to keep 
that mind, or the Sakslima Sharira, or to let it go for ever, 
and remain Independent and free throughout all eternity. The 
goal of the soul is freedom. 

Mukti (Freedom). 

Even in the highest of heaven, says our Scripture, you 
are a slave; what matters it if you are a king for twenty thou- 
sand years ? So long as you have a body, so long as you are 
a slave to happiness, so long as time works on you, space works 
'on you, you are a slave. The idea, therefore, is to be free of 
external and internal nature. Nature must fall at your feet, 
and you must trample on it, and be free and glorious, by going 
beyond. No more is there life, therefore, no more is there 
death, no more enjoyment, therefore, no more misery. It is 
bliss unspeakable, indestructible, beyond everything. What we 
call happiness and good here are but particles of that eternal 
Bliss. And this eternal Bliss, is our goal. 

Knowledge. 

The soul is also sexless, we cannot say of the Aatma 
that il is a man or a woman. Sex belongs to the body alone, 
All such ideas, therefore, as man or woman, are a delusion 
when spoken with regard to the Self, and are only propej 
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when spoken of ihe body. So are the ideas of age. It never 
®ges: The aneient One is alongs The same. How did it come 
down to earth ? There is but one answer to that in our 
Scriptures. Ignorance is the cause of all this bondage, It is 
through ignorance that we have become bound; knowledge 
will cure it, by taking us to the other side. How will that 
knowledge come ? Through love, Bhakti. By the worship of. 
God, by loving all beings as the temples of God; He resides 
within them. Thus, with that intense love will come knowledge, 
and ignorance will disappear, the bonds will break, and the 
soul will be free. 

God. 

There are two ideas of God in our Scriptures; one, the 
personal (Saguna) and the other, the impersonal { Nirguna ). 
The idea of the personal God is, that He is the omnipresent 
creator, preserver, and destroyer of everything the eternal Father 
and Mother of the universe, but One who is eternally separate" 
from us and from all souls: and liberation consists in coming near 
to Hira-and living in Him. Then there is The other idea of the Imp- 
ersonal where all those adjectives are taken away as superfluous, 
as illogical, and there remains an impersonal, omnipresent Being 
who cannot be called a knowing being, because knowledge only 
belongs to the human mind. He cannot be called a thinking bein^, 
because that is a process of the weak only. He cannot he called 
a reasoning being because reasoning is a sign of weakness. He 
oonnot be called a creating being, because none creates except 
in bondage. What bondage has He? None works except it is to 
supply some wants; what wants has He? In the vedas it is not 
the word "He” that is used but "it", for "He" would msko 
an invidious distinction, as if he were a man, "It'’ the impersonal, 
is used and this impersonal "U*, is preached. This system is 


called the Advaita. 

ETHICS 

< And what are our relations with this Impersonal Being? 
That we are He, We and He are one, Every one is but 
manifestation of that Impersonal, the basis of oil being, and tnitery 
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consists in thinking of ourselves as different from this Infinite/ 
Impersonal Being: “and liberation consists in knowing our Unity 
^Ith ibis wonderful Impersonaltlty. These in ‘short, are the' two 
ideas of God that we find in our Scriptures. Some remarks ought 
to be 'made here. It is only through the idea of the Impersonal 
God that you can have any system of ethics. In every ' nation 
the truth has been preached from the most ancient timesj 'love' 
human beings as yourselves . In India, it has been preached, "love' 
all beings as yourselves . we make no distinction ‘ between men 
and animals. But no reason was forthcoming; no one knew why 
it would be good to love other beings as ourselves. And the 
reason why is there, in the idea of the Impersonal God; you 
understand it when you learn that the whole wosld is oue the oneness 
of the universe-the solidarity of all life-that in hurlhlng any one 
I am hurling myself' in loving any one I am -loving myself,' 
Hence we understand why is it that we ought not to hurt others, 
The reason for ethics, therefore, can be bad from this ideal of, 
the Impersonal God. Then there is the question of the position, 
of the Personal God in it, I understand the wonderful .flow of 
love that comes from the idea of a Personal God. I thoroughly 
appreciate the power ,and potency of Bhakti on men to suit the 
needs of different times. V^hat we ,now want in our country,) 
however, is not so much of weeping, but a little strength. What^ 
a mine of strength is in this Impersonal God, when all supersti 
lions have been thrown over-board, and man stands on his feet, 
with the knowledge that I t.m the Impersonal Being of the world? 
What can make me afraid ? I care not ,even for nature’s laws. 
Death is a joke to me, Man stands on the glory of his own 
Soul, the Infinite, the Eternal the Deathless-lhat Soul which no 
instruments can pierce, which no heat can dry, nor iire burn, 
no water melt, the Infinite, the Deathless, without beginning and 
without end before whose magninude the suns and moons and ail 
their systems appear like drops in the ocean, before whose glory 
fprcc melts away Into nothingness, and time vanishes into non* 
cxitlcnce, This glorious Soul, we must believe in, Out of that 
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will come power. Whatever you think, that you will be. If you 
think yourselves weak, weak you will be; if you think yourselves 
strong, strong you will be: if you think yourselves impure, impure 
ybu will be; if you think yourselves pure, pure you will be. This 
teaches not to think ourselves as weak, but as strong, omni- 
potent, omniscient. No matter that I have not expressed it yet; 
it' is in me. All knowledge is in me, ail power, all purity, and 
all freedom.' Why cannot I express this Knowledge? Because I 
do not believe in it. Let me believe in it and it must and will 
come out';' This is what the idea of the Impersonal teaches. 
Make your children strong from their very childhood, teach them 
not I 'weakness, nor forms, .but' make them -strong, let them stand 
on their feet.' bold, all 'conquering, all suffering and first of all 
let them le'arn of the glory of the Soul, That, you get alone in 
the Vedanta’ — and there alone,' It has ideas of love and worship 
and other ' things which we' have in other religions, and more- 
besides: 'but this -idea of the Soul is the life-giving thought, the 
most wonderful. There and there alone, is the great thought 
that is' 'going to revolutionise the world and reconcile the know- 
ledge of the material world with religion, ! 

< « I' . ‘ ^ 

•i‘" Min'd you, we have no quarrel with any religion in the 
world. We have each our Istharo, (option), pleasure. But when 
we see men coming and saying, "this is the only way, " and trying 
to force it on us in India, we have a word to say; we laugh at 
them. For such people who want to destroy their brothers 
because they seem to fpllow a different path towards God, for 
them to talk of love is absurd. Their love does not count for 
much, . How can they preach of love who cannot bear another 
man to follow a different path from their own? If that is love, 
what is that red ? We have no quarrel with any religion in the 
world, whether it leaches men to worship Christ, Budha or 
Maha'mmat or any other prophet. "Welcome, my brother," (he 
Hindu says, "1 am going to help yOu; but you must allow me 
to follow my way loo. That is my Isiham, Your way is very 
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good, no doubt, but it may be dangerous for me. My own 
experience tells me what food is good for me, and no army of 
doctors can tell me that. So I know from my own experience 
what path is the best for me”. That is the goal, the Ishiatn and 
therefore we' say that if a temple, or a symbol, or an image, 
helps you to realise the Divinity within, you are welcome to it. 
Have two hundred images if yon like. If certain forms and 
formularies help you to realitise the Divine, God speed you; have, 
by all means, whatever forms, and whatever temples, and 
whatever ceremonies bring you nearer 'to God, But do not 
quarrel about them: the moment you quarrel, you are not going 
Godward, you are going backward, towards the brutes. The idea 
is one of inclusion of every one is exclusion of none. The 
highest and greatest help that is given in the dissemination ofj 
spiritual knowledge. The one vital duty incumbent on you if you, 
really love your religion, ,if you really love your country, is that 
you must struggle hard to be up and doing, with this one great 
idea of bringing out the treasures from your closed books, and 
delivering them over to their rightful heirs. And above all, one 
thing is necessary. Every one wants to command and no one wants 
to obey; and this is owing to the absence of that wonderful 
Brahmtiiarya system of yore. First, learn to obey. The 
command ' will come by itself. Always first learn to be a 
servant,' and then you will be fit to be a master. 

The East and the West. * 

In the West, they are frying to solve the problem how 
much a man Can possess, and we are trying here to solve the- 
problem on how little a man can live. This struggle and this 
difference will still go on for some centuries. But if history has 
any truth in it, and if prognostications ever prove true, it must 
be that those who train themselves to live on the least and 
control themselves well, will in the end gain the battle, and that 
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• those, who run after enjoyment and luxury, however vigorous they 
may seem for the moment, will have to die and become annihilated. 

, . theories, their teachings, their doctrines, and 

eir ethics are built round the life of a personal founder, from 
w om they get either sanction, their authority, and their power; 

enough, upon the historicity of the founder's life 
IS built, as it were all the fabric of such religions. 

Everyone of the great religions in the world excepting 
our Own, is built upon such historical characters; but ours rests 
upon principles. There is no man or woman who can claim to 
have created the Vedas, They are the embodiments of eternal 
principles; sages discovered them; and now and then the names 
of these sages are mentioned, just their names; we do not even 
Know who or what they were. In many cases, we do not know 
who their fathers were, and almost in every case we do not 
know when and where they were born. But what cared they, 
these sages, for their names ? They were the preachers of 
principles and they themselves, so far as they went, tried to 
become illustrations of the principles they preached. 

This little earthly horizon of a few feet is not that 

which bcuiids the view of our religion. Ours is away beyond, 

nnd still beyond; beyond the senses, beyond space and beyond 
time, away, away beyond till nothing of this world is left and 

the universe itself becomes like a drop in the transcendent ocean 

of the glory of the Soul. Ours is the true religion, because it 
teaches that God alone is true, that this world is false and 
fleeting, that all your gold IS but as dust that all your power is 
finite, and that life itself is oftentimes an evil; therefore it is, 
that ours is the true religion. 

It is in vain to try to gather all the peoples of the world 
around a single personality. It is difficult to make them gather 
together even round eternal and universal pr’nciples. If il ever 
becomes possible to bring the largest portion of humanity to one 
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way of thinking in regard to religion, mark, you, it ‘must be ^ 
always through principles and not through persons. You may take 
■up any one of the prophets or teachers your guide and the 
object of your special’ adoration; you are even allowed to think 
that he whom you have chosen is the greatest of the 
prophets, greatest of all the avaharas-, there is no barn; in that, 
but you must keep to a firm background of eternally true 
principles. The strange fact here is, that the power of our 
Incarnalions has been holding good with us only so. far' as they 
are illustrations of the principles in the Vedas. The glory of Sri 
Krishna is, that he has been the best preacher of our eternal 
religion of principles and the best commentator on the Vedanta 
that ever lived in India. 

Universal Toleration. 

The conclusions of modern science are the very conclu- 
sions the Vedanta reached ages ago; only, in modern science, 
they are written in the language of matter. I have myself been 
told by some of the best Western scientific minds of the day, 
how wonderfully rational the conclusions of the Vedanta were, 

I know one of them personally, who scarcely, has time to eat 
his meals, or go out of his laboratory, but who yet would stand 
by the hour to attend my lectures on the Vedanta; for, as he 
expresses it. they are so scientific, they, so exactly harmonious 
with the aspirations of the age and with the conclusions to which 
modern science is coming at the present time. India was alone 
to be the land of all lands of tolertion and of spirituality. In 
that distant lime, the sage arose, and declared, " Ekam sat 
vipraa bakidhaa vadmiu'—He, who exists is one; the sages call 
riim variously. This is one of the ihost memorable sentences 
that was ever uttered, one of the grandest truths' that was ever 
discovered. And for us Hindus this truth has been the very 
backbone of our national existence. For throughout the vistas.of 
.the centuries of our national life, this one ide>, ‘'Ekam sat 
vipraa bahadhaa vadanU,” comes down, gaining in volume and in 
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u ness til! it Ims permcnted the whole of our notional existence, 
\V '^1 '^higlcd in our blood, and has become one with us. 
e ove that grand truth in every vein, and our country has 
econie the glorious land of religious toleration. It is here and 
fire alone that they build temples and churches for the religions, 
" |.*V come with the object of condemning our own 

'gion. This is one very great principle that the vvo.ld is 
wailing to lenrn from us. 

Theiefore the world is waiting for this grand idea of 
universal toleration. It will be a great acquisition to civilisation. 

uy, no civilisation can long exist unless this idea enters into 
*!• No civilisation can grow, unless fanaticism, bloodshed and 
hrulality stop. No civilization can begin to lift up its head until 
we look charitably upon one another, and the first step towards 
that much needed charity is to look charitably and kindly upon 
the rel'gious convictions of others. NaV more, to understand that 
not only should we be charitable, but po,itively helpful, to each 
olher, however different our religious ideas and conv.clions may 
be. And that is exactly what we do in India, as I have just 
related to you. It is here in India that Hindus have built and are 
slill building churches for Christians, and mosques for Maho- 
medsns. That is the thing to do. In spite of their hatred, in spite 
of their brutality, in spue of their cruelty, in spite of jheir 
tyranny, and in spite of the vile language they are given to 
uttering, we will and must go on building churches for the 
Christians and mosques for the IVIahomedans until we conquer 
through love, until we have demonstrated to the world that love 
alone is the fittest thing to survive and no haired, that it is 
gentleness lhat has the strength to live on to fructify, and not 
nrere- brutality and physical force. 

The other great idea lhat the world wants from us lo-d.iy the 
thinking part of Europe, nay, the whole world is lhat eternal grand 
idea of the spiritual oneness of the whole universe. 1 nerd not 
tell you to day. men from the Madras Univer-.ily, how ihe modern 
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researches of the ■ West have demonstrated through physical 
means, the oneness and the solidarity of the whole universe: how. 
physically speaking, you and 1, the Sun Moon and stars, are 
but little waves or wavelets in the midst of an infinite ocean of 
matter: how. Indian psychology demonstrated ages ago that, 
similarly, both body and mind are but mere names or little 
wavelets in the ocean of matter, the Samashii and how. going, 
one stepfurther, it is also shown in the Vedanta that behind 
that idea of the unity of the whole show, the real Soul is one. 
There is but one Soul throughput the universe, all is but One 
Evislence, None can regenerate this land of ours withont the 
practical application and effective operation of this ideal of the 
oneness of things. The infinite oneness of the Soul is the eternal 
sanction of all morality, that you and I are not only brothers 
but that you and I are really one. This is the dictate of the 
Indian philosophy. This oneness is the rationable of all ethics 
and all spirituality, Europe wants it to-day just as much as our 
down-trodden masses do. 

What our Country now Wants ? 

What our country now wants, are muscles of iron and 
nerves of steel, gigantic will which nothing can resist, which can 
penetrate into the mysteries and the secrets of the universe and 
will accomplish their purpose in any fashion, even if if meant 
going down to the bottom of the ocean and meeting death face 
to face. That is what we want, and that can only be created, 
established and strengthened, by understanding and realising the 
ideal of the Advaita, that ideal of the oneness of all. 

Have Faith in Yourselves. 

Faith, faith, faith in ourselves, faith faith in God-this is the 
secret of greatness. If you have faith in all three hundred and 
thirty millions of your mythological gods, and in all the gods 
which foreigners have now and again introduced into your midst 
and still have no faith in yourselves, there is no salvation for 
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you. Have faith in yourselves, and stand up on that faith and 
be strong; that is what we need. Why is'il that we, three hundred 
and thirty millions of people, have been ruled for the last one 
thousand, years by any and every handful of foreigners who 
choose to walk over our prostrate bodies ? Because they had 
faith in themselves and we had not. What did 1 learn in the 
West, and what did I see behind those frothy sayings of the 
Christian sects repeating that man was a fallen and hopelessly 
fallen sinner ? There, I saw that inside the national hearts of 
both Europe and America, resides the tremendous power of the 
men s faith in themselves. An English boy will tell you ‘I am 
an Englishman, and I can do any thing”. The American boy 
will tell you the same thing, and so will any European boy. Can 
our boys say the same thing here ? No, nor even the boys’ 
fathers. We have lost faith in ouiselves. Theiefore to preach 
the Advaiia aspect of the Vedanta is necessary to rouse up the 
hearts of men, to show them the glory of their souls. It is 
therefore that 1 preach this Advaiia, and I do so not as a 
sectarian, but upon universal and wid^-ly acceptable grounds. 

If the Brahman has more aptitude for learning on the 
ground of heredity than the Pariah, spend no more money on 
the Brahman's education, but spend all on the Pariah, Give to 
the weak, for there all the gift is needed. If the Brahman is 
born clever he can educate himself without help. If the others 
are not born clever, let them have all the teaching and the teachers 
they want. This is justice and reason as I understand it. Our 
poor people, these down-trodden masses of Indio, therefore, req- 
uire to hear and to know what they really are. Aye. let every 
man and woman and child, without respect of caste or birth, 
weakness or' strength, hear and learn that behind strong and the 
weak, behind the high and the low, behind every one, there is 
that Infinite Soul, assuring the Infinite possibility and the infinite 
capacity of all to become g^reat and good. 

GO FORWARD. 

Let us proclaim to every soul — ” Arise, awake nnd stop 
not till the goal is reached. Arise Awake. Awake, 1 from this 
hypnotism of weakness. 
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My iaehl is growtk, expansion, development on national 
lines As I look back upon tke history of my country. I do not 
find in the whole world another country which has done quite 
so much for the impovement of the human mind. Great things 
have been done in the past in this land, and there is both time 
and room for greater things to be done yet. I am sure you know 
that we cannot stand still. If we stand still we die. We 

have either to go forward or to go backward. We have either 
to progress or to degenerate. Our ancestors did great things m 
the past, but we have to grow into a fuller life and march 
beyond even their great achievements. How can we now go 
back and degenerate ourselves ? That cannot be, that must not 
be, going back will lead to national decay and death. Therefore 
let us go forward and do yet greater things, that is what I have 

to tell you. I only ask you to work, to work to realise more & 
more the Vedanic ideal of the soliditary of man and his inborn 
divine nature, 

The ideal man of our ancestors was the Brahman. In all 
our books stands out prominently this ideal of the Brahman. In 
India, the greatest princes seek to trace their descent to some 
ancient sage, who dressed in a bit of loin-cloth, lived in a forest 
eating roots, and studying the Vedas. It is there that the Indian 
prince goes to trace your ancestry. You are on the high caste 

when you can trace your- ancestry to a Rishi. and not otherwise 
Our ideal of high birth, therefore, • is different from that of 
others. Our ideal is the Brahman ideal, what do I mean-? I mean 
(he ide.il Brahman-ness in which woridilness is altogether absent 
and true wisdom is abundally present. That is the ideal 
of the Hindu race. Have you not heard how it is declared that 
he. the Brahman, is not amenable to law, that he has Tno law. 
that he is not governed by kings, and ibat bis body cannot be 
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hurl ? That is perfectly true. Do not understand it in the light 
thrown upon it by interested and ignporant fools, but understand 
it, in the light of the true and original Vedantic conception. If 
the Brahman is he who has killed all selfishness and who lives 
and works to acquire and propagate wisdom and the power of love 
if a country is altogether inhabited by such Brahmans, by men 
ahd women who are spiritual and moral and good is it strange 
to think of that country as being above and beyond all law ? 
What police, what military are necessary to govern them? Why 
should any one govern them at-all? Why should they live under a 
government ? They are good and noble, and they are the a men 
of God; these are our ideal Brahmans, and we read that in the 
Satya-Yuga there was only one-caste, and that was the Brahman. 
We read in the Mahabharat that the whole world was in the 
beginning peodle with Brahmans, and that as they began to 
tiegenarate they became divided into different castes, and that 
when the cycle turns round they will all go back to the Brah- 
minical origin. This cycle is turning round now, and I-draw 
your attention to this fact. Therefore our solution of the caste 
question is not degrading those who are already high up, is not 
running amuck through food and drink, is not jumping out of our 
own limits in order to have more enjoyment, but it comes by 
every one of us fulfilling the dictates of our Vedantic religion 
by our attaining spirituality, and by our becoming the ideal Bra- 
hman. There is a law laid on each one of you in this land by 
your ancestors, whether you are Aryans, or non-Aryans, Rishis 
os Brahmans, or the very lowest outcasts. The command is the 
same to all, that you must make progress w'ithout slopping and 
that, from the highest man to the lowest, every one in this co- 
untry has to try and become the ideal Brahman. This Vedantic 
idle is applicable, not only here but over the whole world. Such 
is our ideal of caste, ns meant for raising all humanity slorvly 
and gently towards the realisation of that great ideal of- the spi- 
ritual man, who is lion-resisting, cairn, steady, worshipful, pure 
and meditative. In that ideal there is God. 
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Carry Vedanta to Every Door. 

I . 

Good results can be produced only through l^ve, 
through sympathy. It is a great subject. This ship of our 
nation, O Hindus, has .been usefully plying here for ages. To 
day perhaps, it has sprung a leak; today perhaps, it has become 
a little worn out; and if such is the case, it behoves you and me 
to try our best to stop the leak and holes. Let us tell our coun- 
trymen of the danger, let them "awake and help us, I will cry 
at the top of my voice from the part of this country to the 
other, to awaken the people to the situation and their duty. 
Be patriots, love the race which has done such great things for 
us in the past. The spirit will triumph in the long run In the 
meanwhile let us work and let us not abuse our country, let us 
not curse and abuse the weather-beaten and work-worn institut- 
ions of our thrice holy motherland. Have no word of condemn- 
ation, even for the most superstitious and the most irrational 
of its institutions, for they also must have served some good 
in the past. Remember always, that there is not in the world 
any other country whose institutions are really better in their 
aims and objects than the institutions of this land. I have seen 
castes in almost every country in the world; but' nowhere is 
their plan and purpose so glorious as here. If caste is thus 
unavoidable, I would rather have a caste of purity and culture 
and self-sacrifice, than a caste of dollars. Therefore utter no 
words of condemnation. Close your lips and let .your hearts 
open. Work out the salvation of this land and of the whole 
world, each of you thinking that the entire burden is on your 
shoulders. Carry the light and the life of the Vedanta to every 
door, and rouse up the divinity that is hidden within every soul. 
Then, \shalever may be the measure of your success, you will 
have this satisfaction, that you have lived, worked and died 
for a great cause. In the success of this cause, howsoever 
brought about is centred the salvation of humanity and hereafter. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE SAAKTA SYSTEM CF . PHILOSOPHY. * 
[CONTENTS: — 'The Sakta system of Philosophy- 
Tantras correspond to Upasanakanda-The three dispositions of 
Temperaments. ..The Seven Aacharas— Qualities of Teacher 
and Disciple-Form of Worship— Conception of Creation-Image 
Worsbip-The Five Tattvas or Principles — The four kinds of 
speech — The Mantras — The Shalcharas.] 

Tantras Correspond to Upasanakanda. 

Nigatna is Veda, Aagama is Tantra-Both-these are 
essential for a Hindu. The Saukta system is one of the systems 
of worship (Sadhana) included in the Tantras, The Tantras 
lay down different forms of practice for the attainment of the 
highest aim of human existence by one living the ordinary 
life of a householder- In this respect they correspond to the 
upasana kanda of the Srufi; The Tantras fall under five heads, 
viz. Saiva. Sakta, Vaishnava, Soura, and Ganapatya, These five 
classes of worshippers are collectively called pannchopasaka. 
Each of these classes of worshippers got its own Tantras. 

According to the Maha-siddhasara Tantra, Bharatavarsha 
is divided into three fCranthas or divisions viz Vishnu fCranta. 
Ratha-Kranta and Assva-Kranla -and each of these Krantas, 
it is said, has sixty - four Tantras, The Sakti raangala Tanrra 
says that the land east of the Vindhya Hills extending right 
upto Java is Vishnu Kranta, The country north of the 
Vindhya Hills including Maha — China is Rafha — Kranta, The 
rest of the country west-ward is Assva — Kranta. It will thus 
be seen that by Bharatavarsha is not to be understood whnl 
British India represents nowada}’s. The inhabitants of the island 
of Bali are *' Hindus " and they follow the same form of worship as 

»■ The following extracts are taken from the valuable 
conribulion, by Sjt. Atal Behan' Gosh, M. A, B. L., on The 
Spirit and culture of The Tantras, to the Cultural Heritage 
of India-Our grateful thanks are due to the author and to 
the publishers. 
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their brothers in India. I» Java there are ruins of Buddhistic 
temples and in far-off Combodia there exist, to the present day 
some temples and priests who worship according to “ Hindu 
rituals. The image of Daftshrta Kali and Tara and some forms of' 
Rudra are to be found in China. 

The Shai-Sambfiava-rahasya says that in Bharata there are 
four sampradayas (schools), viz. Gauda in the East, Kerala in 
the middle and Kashmiraiu the West; the fourth, called Vilasa, 
is a sort of electic school which is not confined to any legion 
but spread all over. 

The Three dispositions or Temperaments. 

The Tanl ra classifies mankind primarily under three heads, 
viz., the man with a clivya or divine disposition, the man with a 
vira or heroic disposition and the man with a pasti cr animal 
disposition. On this depends the competency of the aspirant for 
any particular form of worship. Padmnpadacharya, the favourite 
disciple of Sankaracharya, in his commentary on the prapar.chasara 
says that there are five different ways in which the teachings of 
the Sastra have got to be considered. These five ways .srot 
tl) Slhula (gross), 2. Suksfima (subtle), 3. Karana (causal), 
4. S.amanya (cosmic), and 5. Sakshi (wilnes-like). Now every 
mie is not competent to view things from these different points. 

le pasu man can h.irdly be expected to see beyond the sthula 
or nmten.d aspect of things, in the vira man there is an urge to 
micii liie plane beyond matter and the true vira is he who is 
iig iling the aix enemies-lhe passions-which obstruct the path of 
spiritual advancement. The man of clivya disposition is, as“a 
result of his practice in previous births, endowed with qualities 
w lie make lum almost divine. The Kumakhya Tantra says that 
the man of d.spco-ition is the beloved of ail and -is sparing 
in hi' speech, quid, sleulv, sagacious and attentive 'to all. He 
is always contented and devoted to the feel ‘of his (teacher); 

} le fears nu one ninl is consistent in what 'he S'. ys and is expe'. 
ricncid in all matters. He never swerve'- from the path of (ruth and 
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avoids all that is evil. He is good in every way, and is Sivas 
very self. ' ' ‘ ' 

The vira is a man of fearless dispositjoni and inspires feae 
in the man of passu disposition and is pure in his motive. He 
is gentle in his speech and is always mindful of the five iaUvas 
(principles). He is physically strong, courageous, intelligent and 
enterprising. He is humble in his ways and is ever reajly to 
cherish the good. The passii is a man whose inclinations are 
like those of an animal. He is a slave to < his six eneraies-Iust, 
anger, greed, pride, illusion and envy, ^ 

- ’ ' ' ' i, ‘ I . ; , 

The Seven Aacnaras. 

• .... I 

Closely connected with the three bim'as are the seven 
acltaras, rules of conduct which are given in the Kalarnava 
Tantra (chap. 11) as follows; Veda, Vaislmva, ska, dakshma, vama, 
siddhanta and kaula. The aspirant rises step up by step through 
these different acltaras till he reaches the seventh and highest 
stage, when Brahman becomes an experiential reality to him. In 
.the first stage .cleanliness of the body and mind is cultivated. 
The second stage is that of-devootness {bhakii). The third ,is that 
.of Jnnana (knowledge) Dakshma, which' is the fourth stage, is 
that in which the gains ficquired in -the preceeding three stages 
are consolidated. This is followed by vama which is the stage of 
renunciation. 'Thisidoes not mean, as has been said by the delra- 
lotors of the Tantra. the practice of rites with a woman {Vama). 
By vamachara is meant the stage of sadhana which the seeker 
of liberation follows, for his own purposes: it has nothing to do 
with a woman, vama is the reverse of dakshma; it means the 
path of renunciation. If a woman is at all associated in this 
practice, she is there to help in the path of renunciation and 
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not for animal gratification. A woman is such an object of 
great veneration to all schools of Trntrika Sadhakas (seekers). 
She is considered to be the embodiment on this earth of this 
supreme Sakii who pervades the universe. She should therefore 
be revered as such and ev j if guilty of a hundred wrongs, she 
is not to be hurt even with a flower. It is a sin to speak dispara* 
gingly of any woman. The sixth stage, vix. siddhania is that in 
which the aspirant comes to a conclusion after deliberate 
consideration as to the relative merits of the path of enjoyment 
and that of renunciation. By pursuing the latter path he reaches 
the final stage, that of kaula. This is the stage in which kaida or 
Brahmana becomes a reality to him. Tbe first three of these 
seven stages, viz. veda, va'islmava and sa'rn belong to the Pasa 
bfiava, dakshina and vatua belong to v\ra bhava and the last two 
belong to divya bhava. According to some the last alone is divya 
bhava. The seven stages are also compared by way of illuslrat* 
ion to seven stages of intoxication. 

It may be noted here that the seven acharas correspond, 
with very slight difference, to the seven jnnana bhumihas (know 
ledge planes^ described in the Yogavasisiha, which ar®' vividisha 
or subhechchha, vicharana, tanumanasa, sattvapatti, asamsakti, pa- 
darlhabhavani and turiya. The difference between the acharas 
of the Tantra and tbe jnanabhumikas of the Yogavasitha is 
that in the former the aspirant reaches jnnana through the path 
of bbakti (vaishnava achara) whereas in the latter the stage of 
lanumanasa fbhakti) comes to the man of learning who is con; 
fronted with insurmountable difficulties in the path of barren 
ratiocination and finds that without hhakti he can make no fur- 
ther progress. 
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..QUALITIES OF TEACHER AND DISCIPLE. ■ 

, , > 

. Like 'the Sruti, the Tanlra lays great emphasis on the 
necessity of initiation. It also emphasizes the necessity of the 
teacher and the disciple being fully qualified, A good teacher is 
defined to be a man of pure birth and pure disposition, who 
has his senses under control, He should know the true meaning 
of the Agamas (Tantras) and all satras (scriptures), and be 
always doing good to others, and engaged in repetition of God’s 
name, worship, meditation and offering oblations in the fire. He 
should, have a peaceful mind and must possess the power of gra* 
nting favours. He should know the Vidic teachings, be competent in 
Yaga and' be charming like a god. The characteristics of a good 
disciple are as follows: He should be of good parentage, of a 
guileless disposition, and be a seeker of the fourfold aim of hu- 
man existence., He, should be well read in the Vedas and be inte- 
lligent. He should have his animal desires completely controlled, 
be always kind towards all animals and have faith in the next 
world. He should not associate with pon-believers {Nastikas), be 
assiduous' in his duties, alert in the discharge of his duties 
towards ‘‘hii' 'parents 'and 'free -from ■ thepride of birth, 
wealth -dod) learning.',, in the [presence of his teacher. He 
tshould ivglways be . \yijling to (sacrifice his own interests in 
the dischargCjiof his duties to the teacher, and be ever ready to 
serve him in all humility. 

The disciple should always bear in mind that the le.'icher is 
immortal. This .does not mean that the, human teacher is so; he 
is the channel through which the spirit of God descends. The 
true teacher is the Supreme Brahman, or Siva, or as some say, 
‘priiiiordial Sakti. ' 

' . Tbs' position -of the human teacher is one of very great 
responsibility, which does not end with initiation. He has to look 
after his disciple’s welfare in every respect and guide him. He 
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called 'ihfe 'physician 'of 'the'sb'ui.-^hnd 'a healtKy' soul can''-' abide 
only in a healthy body. He has to see that even in matters of 
health the disciple 'goes the right way. The te'achei’ who is' con- 
scious of his responsibility does not intiia'te in' a hurry, and sastra 
enjoins that the disciple should not accept a teacher to whom 
he is not attracted. The mode of initiation is not in every case 
the same and varies according to the disposition and the com- 
petency of the disciple^ The ordinary mode of initiation’ is called 
knya-dihsha. This may be an elaborate process and consist of 
many rituals. Men of higher competency 'arp initiated by oth'er 
methods. The initiation which is ^ the. quickest and 
most effective is' called vedha:biksha.\T\\eT& are .very fevv, -who 


possess the competency for this. A person initiated according 
to this method realizes at' once the oneness of his own’ self with 
that of the teacher, the tnatiira (sacred formula) and the deity, 
becomes as the Tantra says, the very self of Siva. The , disci* 
pie who is initiated according to other forms of^ diksha arrives 
at his realization by slow edgrees, each according to, his compe- 
tency, The object of initiation is to lead the disciple to this 
As the Tanlraraja (Gh. X'XXV) beautifully puts it: One's own 
atman is the charming deity of one’s worship, The' universe' is 
but its form ", 


FORM OF WORSHIP. ’ 

' -f ^ t i 

1 he different Tanlras describe the different processes. It 
should be noted that the svorship is not always in a tangible 
image, nor are the articles of offering gross articles, The 
worshipper wKo is competent to 'dose worships in the image 
mentally evolved out of his manira and the articles are also 
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mental. ‘The - flowers;-' ’for instance, are kindness, ’ forgiveness', 
and.' ;so forth.'. This ;is described .in Arthur Ayjion’fs-jGireat 
Liberation ( V. ,141. F. F. ). There are among , .others -two well 
known books, one by Sankaraeharya called the Prapanchasara, 
and another the Saradatilaka by Lakshmana Desikendra, 
which give short accounts of almost all the different forms of 
worship. No -.one can dispute the authority of Sankara to 
speak on., this subject. Lakshmana's knowledge of the Tentra 
is also, unsurpassed. And in both these books are given 
jaccpunls^ pf all the five methods of worship and their subdivisions. 
There is another book called Tantrasara which gives the 

* * * ,* ' ’ , i 

rituals. This is,- also recognized as authoritative. The highest 
end,! as thought in the >Brahmanic ^scripture is not heaven, as 
is taught in^ other forms of faith, but is absorption ^into tlie 
Divine Light out of which we came and .in which ‘we always 
abide, but the vision of which we are deprived of by our 
passions and prejudices and by our preoccupation wth 
worldly things, 

' .1 

Conception of Creation. 

!•' I ' 0 'to • ’ ■! ' - 

' The Tantra has its Own conception regarding creation. 
According to it, creation begins with sound. Siva or Brahman 
has two aspects/ nirguna ' ( allribuleless ) and saguna (with 
Blifibules ). He ever is. As the 'former, he ' is transcendent 
hhd 'therefore dissociated from Prakrili or Sakti, nnd as the 
laiier,' 'he' is associated with Sakti. It is out of this Sakli 
’ctnshatesV from 'that, nada (sound); and but of nads, h’jndu, 
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This cDrception is put in another way. At the. timeiof pralaya 
or 'final dissolution everything is withdrawn i into' the supreme 
Saliti. Thereafter when Sakti which is the tattva (substance) 
approaches the light which is Chit or knowledge, there arises 
in the former the desire to create ( vichikirsha ) and the bindu 
is formed. This bursts and divides itself, and out of 'that 

* f * 

division there arise bindu, ' nada and bija, Bindu partakes of 
the nature of Siva or jnana, bija is sakti, and 'nada 'is the rela- 
tion between the two as stimulator and stimulated (Kshobhya). 
When the bindu bursts, there arises an iiTcho..te volume of 

sound. This sound is called 'Sabda - brahman which is the 

chailanya (stress towards manifestation in all beings^ pervading 
all creation, and is the source of the letters of‘ the alphabet 

and of the words and other sounds by which* thoughts 'are 
exchanged. All sounds (sabda) have meaning; sound and meaning 
are inseparable. ’ ‘ ' \ ' ' ' ' 

IMAGE WORSHIP. 

From Sabda there arises the eternal region, from touch 
air. from colour fire, from taste water and from smell earth. It 
will be seen that the gross comes out of fhe subtle in .the pro- 
cess of unfolding, and when it is reversed the gross disappears 
in the subtle. In this way the aspirant begins with a gross 
material accessory which is the image, and rises step by step 
lb that which is beyond words and speech. It is commonly 
though erroneously, said that the religous books of the ’’Hindus" 
leach idolatry of the grossest type and that the Hindus are 
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polytheists in its worst form. Both these statements are incorrect 
and spring sometimes from ignorance but more often’ from in' 
terested motives. It is utterly untrue that the image is' wor- 
shipped. The image that is used 'in worship is the form of the 
nuintra that is chosen for the worshipper by his guru, and that 
after ascertaining his competency. It is/a necessity. The form- 
less and attributeless Brahman cannot be worshipped. The image 
the sadhaka uses represents his conception of Brahman (svakiya 
brahma murli). Brahman is not to be understood as what is signified 
by the English word 'God*. The xvord deva (deitry) also does 
not mean God,, My deva is the form of Brahman evolved out 
of my mantra, and it is helpful to me and others who practise 
with that mantra. It has already been said that the teaching 
of the sastras.is that one’s own alman is the devata. The 
individual self is a spark of the infinite Light, and the .aim of 
the worshipper is' that this individual stlfshould be ]freed of 
all that .separates it from the Cosmic self and then be merged 
therein. The Tanlra claims that a man who worships his 
ishta devata ^ chosen deity ), which is another name for his 
image of Brahman, in the prescribed manner, lives a -happy and 
contented life, enjnj’s the ohjects of his desire and at the same 

time uplifts himself in the path 'of spirituality. If he is faith- 
ful to the’ directions of the sastra, he cannot do any thing that 
m.ay lead to a fall. His adherence to its injunctions will do him 
the same good, even when he’ is living the life of a householder, 
ns penances and austerities. The sastra says that it is only a (Ui'j 
who can worship a cTciw. The m.n who is not a /fO'a is not 
competent to worship, the This is but anc titer way cf saying 
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that _ the worship of the of one’s adoption means ^he 
uplifting ofj the worshipper to the level of that deva and when 
he, is raised to this level, he arrives at a stage when he becomes 
competent to apprehend the supreme Brahman, 

* ^ j f I 

' ' *' i * 

'The Five Tatwas (Pauchamakara).* ' 

* * I ' I 

I ^ , r 

It is a favourite pastime of some uninformed miilds to 
indulge in invectives against the Tantra for the use in worship 
of the five iaitvas (principles) commonly called the five M s 
(panchamakara). By these are meant (I) wine, (2) meat, (3)' fish, 
(4) cereals and (5) sexual union. These five articles have 
different meanings for different classes of worshippers. It is to 
be noted that what one is required to offer is the iadvd 
(principle, essence) and not the article itself. The tattva of 
winfe is bliss and the quickening of the inner organs. The guru 
teaches his disciple how this bliss and the quickened inUer sense® 
have to be utilized for the uplift of/ the mind from the material 
plane. Sexual union also as understood on the material plane is 
to be used for the same. purpose. The guru showsj how these 
•two acts, viz,, drinking and cohabiting, which lead to a man’s 
fall ought to. be used not as animals do for the mere gratification 
of the senses, but for a higher purpose. With reference to the 
fifth iaiU’a the disciple is taught that this is something very 
sacred, and as it- leads to the creation of a new life, the 
greatest care should be bestowed upon the act, It is absolutely 
erroneous to say that the Tantra encourages or even countenances 
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sexual excess or irregularity. To break chastity, it says, is to 
lose or shorten life; it is by the preservation thereof that life 
is preserved.' A man offers to his divinity only that which is 
pure and sanctified. The object' of using these five tatlvas in ' 
worship is that’ by the repeated practice of the ritualistic 
observances he Requires a nature whereby everything he does in 
his ordinary life becomes an' act of worship. Sankaracharya in 
his magnificent hymn to the primordial Sakti concludes by sayirig, 
‘O Lady Supreme, may all the functions of my mind be 'Thy 
remembrance: may all my words be Thy praise; may all my acts 
be an obeisance ■ unto Thee”. • It is to induce a state of mind ' 
like this that .these arh’cles are used in worship. A true aspirant 
ceases to look upon them as means of material gratification. It 
is not every aspirant who is competent to use the five iaiivas 
for the purposes of Sadhana. The Sasira enjoins that it is only 
that man who has freed himself from the bond of duality that 
may drink wine, so that by the uttering of the mantra, the truth 
thereof mtiy become patent to him and his mind steadied. ' It is 
debasing .’to drink 'wine for mere animal gratification. , 

The aspirant who partakes of the five initvas to please 
the deity within him incurs no demerit. Such a man looks upon 
wine and meat as Sakti and Siva, and is fully alive to the fact 
that the wine of which he is about to partake will make manifest 
that bliss which is the Brahman within him. He proceeds to 
purify the wine; he does not fake any. wine that has not been 
purified in the manner his Saastra enloins. Every cup cf wine 
is drunk with appropriate riles and the recitation of an appropriate 
mantra. Before drinking the first cup he says, ”1 adore this, the 
first cup of nectar held in my hand. It is suffused with the 
nectar of the moon shining in the forehead of holy Bhairava. 
All the gods, goddesses and holy men adore it. It is the oce.an 
of, bliss, It uplifts the alman." These words are not to be 
repealed parrollike, but with* a 'consciousness of the truth of the 
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words used, and the way ih's verse is worded in Sanskrit carries 
conviction to the mind of the believer. The teacher decides how 
many cups the aspirant may drink. 1 he usual rule is that one 
may drink so long as one’s vision is not affected and one’s mind 
does' not lose its steadiness. An aspirant who is allowed to have 
ten cups meditates, while drinking, on his S'uni in the SahaS- 
Tara, the thousand petallkd lotus in the head, and on the god- 
dess in the heart, has his Isiha-itianira at the tip of his longue, 
and thinks of his oneness with Siva. The man who drinks the 
eleventh cup repeats the following mantra. " I am hot the doer, 
nor do I make any one else do. nor am 1 the thing done. -I am 

not the enjoyer, nor do I make any one else enjoy, nor am I the 
object of enjoyment. I am He ( SO ham ), 1 am chU I am atman” 
These mantras have a threefold meaning The gross one is 
the actual drinking of wine: the subtle one is the drinking of 
the ndctar which flows from the union of the kiindalini ( the 
coiled up power ) with Siva in the SAfiASRARA) the third or 
transcendent one is the nectar of happiness arising from the 
realization of the union of the Supreme Siva and the Supreme 
Sakti. . ' . ' . 

The KiiLARh/AVA Tanlra says that the wine which gladdens 
is the nectar which flows from the union of the Kh^hlDALINJ 
SAKTI with Siva at SAHASRARA in the head. And he who 
drinks this drinks nectar and others are mere wine biubbers. 
That man who kills by the sword of JNNANA the animals 
of merit and demerit and leads his mind to the Supreme Siva 
is said to be a true eater of flesh. That man is truly a fish* 
eater, who controls all his senses and places them in the ttimun. 
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others are mere killers of animals. The Sakii of the pasti ( the 
lo^vost class of -aspirant ) is not awakened but that of the 

, • ' . ’ I . J 

kduUka is. The man who enjoys this Sakti is said 1° be a SA- 
/(77-enjoyer.*He is permeated, by the bliss which arises out of 
the union of the supreme SAKTI and AATMATT which is the 

true union; others are no better than fornicators. 

1 

It. should be noted that the term for the fifth talwa is 
derived from the word mithuna which means a couple. Since 
nothing in the world of experience happens without the com- 
bination of two things — even consciousness is impossible 
without it — maithuna symbolizes the unity which is behind 
all this duality, which is beyond ordinary human compre- 
hension and which the jivannmktas ( liberated in life’ ) alone 
dan apprehend. By the offering of this tattva to the chosen 
deity is meant the offering of the sense of duality, so that the 
underlying oneness may be realized. This is the trite significance 
of the fifth item, •- i 

The aspirant has to learn from his teacher the proper 
use and the true significance of the five accessories. Though 
it might be that in some cases the disciple is required to begin 
with material accessories, the teacher leads him on to higher 
and yet higher planes, till Brahman is brought within the 
scope of the disciple’s experience. 

The four Kiuas of Speech. 

•■Something ought to be said about the four kinds of 
speech, three of which are inaudible: it is only the fourth ihrl 
men give utleranoe to The first of these is para located in 
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the muladhara, tke lowest of the six centres in the spinal 
column commonly called chakras. This is but" a mere stress 
towards articulation. As this stress takes definite shape, it 
becomes passyaanti, which ' means *' seeing " The next stage 

^ ^ } » t / 

is reached when it arrives at the anahata chakra opposite the 
heart; it then > becomes , madhyama which means , middling. 
These are the three names given in the Tantra to the three 
’ silent, stages of vocal sound and the last stage is' vaikhari. 
There are some, the foremost among whom is Padmapadacharya 
the chief disciple of Sankaracharya, who held 'that there are 
three other stages of sound prior to para. Padmapada 'in 

' commenting on verse 43 of the second chapter of the 

Prapannchasara says that the stages preceding para afe 

sunya. samvit and suhshma. The first is the vibrational stage, 
the next is that when the sound is about to form, and the 

t t » • 

third is that when it is forming. An adequate knowledge of 

sound is of vital importance in the Tantra. Lack of this as 

also of other particulars evoke remarks of a very regrettable 

nature, 

< 


The Mantra 


MM. H. P. Shaslri in his catalogue of Nepal MSP 
(Vol, 1) says, ‘The "mantras are generally given in mystic 
sentences, each word of which represents some letter in the 
mantra. This is the most mysterious and difficult; but one 
csr.nol help asking where the stupidity is, 
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II , The Shat Chakras. 

i 

, . This leads us to the six centres, which are; 1, muladhara, 

which is the region of earth, 2. svadaishlhara, which is just 
above the previous one and is the region of water, 3. manipura 
f'fire) at the navel, 4, anahata (air) 5, vishsuddha (ether) at 
the base of the throat, 6. a/w/a (psychic) between the eyebrows. 
There are other centres beyond the a/n/!a. Opinion is divided 
‘ as to the number of these chakras; some say that there are 
sixteen and others that there are many. The piercing (bheda) 
of the six chakras is a process whereby the elements of which 
the body is composed are purified, * 

ij ' 

• f 

1 1 i , It is laid down that the attempt to pierce the chakras 
should be made under the immediate guidance of the teacher, 
for the least mistake may lead to disastrous results. By this 
process the six paths (adhvans) that lead to a realization of the 
Supreme are mastered. They are kala (attribute), faltva 
(category), bhuvana (region), varna (letters), pada (wordt) and 
' mantra. The kalas are nivriti, pratishtha, vidya, santi and 
santyatita. The tattvas according to the Saivas are thirty-six and 
according to the Vaishnavas thirty-two. The Samkhyas recognize 
. twenty-four tattvas. The tattvas of Prakriti are ten and those 


* It is described is detail in the Serpent Power of Arthur 
Avalon’ and Dr, Hareward Carrington has attempted to 
put in II popular from. 
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of Tripura are sev*en; 'The-^bhavanaS according to some are the 
ethereal, the aerial, the igneous, the watery and the earth 
region. The Vayaviya Sarahita, however, says that the lowest 

• . ' '’>'i ' • : , I • , . • * I. , . _ 1 

of these bhuvanas is.muladhara and the highest unmani. It will 

' ■ • ’ ; - '/i:' ' 

be seen that whichever view be accepted the different bhttvattaS 
are the , different, stages of the mind of the, aspirant. The vatuas 
are the letters of the alphabet with the nasal tindu superposed, 
Bad the padas are the words formed .by the ■ combination of 
letters. The way of mantras means the .whole , mass of mantras 
with their secret,. At the time of jinitialion these paths are 
•purified, or in other words, made clear by the .'teacher. By this 
is meant that he shows how every letter of the .alphabet,' every 
word that is spoken, every mantra that was discovered by any 
sage, in fact every thing in existence points towards Brahman. 
By reason of our own limitations we are unable' to 'see Him, 
although He is in and around us and 'is our- very being,' ’' ’ 

' ' ' ! 


V l ' 

SIVA AND.SAKTl...-= 


1 .. - "'i 


The Tanlra says that it is Sakti 'which is the main' factor 
in ail forms of activity. It is said that Siva williout Sakti is a 
lifeless corpse, because vvisdom cannot move without power. He 
cannot even pulsate. Though Sakti is given this position, it is at 
the same lime said that the relation between Siva who is the 
possessor of Sakti and Sakti herself is one of identity; the one 
cannot be without the other. One cannot think of fire without 
the heat, nor can one think of the moon without its' beams. The 
ittcmpl to identify Sakti with woman an error,' Sjya it 
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commonly said to be the male principle and Sakti the female 
principle.' As a''matter of fact they are neither male hor'female ‘ 
nor neuter. The man who worships the ' wisdom aspect of 
Reality, commonly called the male principle, is a Saiva' and he 
who worships . the power aspect, .or the female principle, is 
called a Sahti. The worshipper of Siva worships him as the 
benign ruler of tbe universe. When we speak of his carrier 
(vahana)',' 'we ‘ say it is the vrisha. ' The word in commOn pnr- 
laiice' means a bull; but its pnmar^ significance ife dhartna, the 
right ;patH. Siva as the ruler of the universe rules according to 
dhartna. To the common mind a formless,| attributeless, ruler is 
incomprehensible. For the satisfaction of such a mind Siva is 
given a form’ and the bull is presented as his carrier. The same 
man, 'under the guidance of a wise teacher, comes to know in 
time' thp true nature ’of Siva. When Siva is worshipped, , his 
consort is also worshipped, for the two are Inseparable. For the 
same reason, when ,Sakti,,is worshipped, Siva is also worshipped, 
Similarly, .the. worshipper of Vishnu worships his consort Maha- 
Lakshmi when he worships Vishnu. Vishnu is not different from ■' 
Siva. The derivative meaning of the word 'Vishnu is that which 
pervades ail that is. To some misnds the Vishnu aspect of Reality 
appeals as the proper way to realize the Supreme Brahman. 
Only the rituals in Saiva and Vaishnnva worship differ. 


The rituals also differ in different parts of the country 
and, in fact, to some extent in different families in the same 
part of the country. Visva-Durga, Sinddu Durga and Agni- 
Durga are mentioned in the RJg;Vcda, Kail is another aspect 
of Sakti which has a very large following. There is a Tantra 
called the Mahakala SatnhUa consisting of about 1,25.000 verses. 
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This book,, which has not yet been printed, contains information 
concerning almost ail forms of worship and ,is the most 
authoritatiye . book for , Saktas who are known as Kali-kllla 
sadhakds. The" Tanirdraja is in the same way an’ authority' for- 
those- who' belong to ihe SrUktlla among the Saktas. ■; 


• , The ,:man -, who has realized that truth ' has no ..necessity . 
to.know, any. scriptures, like the. man who having tasted nectar, j 
to his heart’s content has no necessity for food. ,Fpr the. 
attainment of this the aspirant should carefully distinguish . 
between two paths, ' one that of mineness {rhamaiva) ^nd the 
other the opposite of that. The first leads to bondage, cfhe ' 
second to liberation. The senses should be controlled and the 
mind freed from all attachment and concentrated on the Truth , ■ 
if liberation is to be attained. This is effected , by the. certain ; 
knowledge that all our actions spring from the -Supreme Being 
who is the cause of the universe' and the abode of eternal 
bliss. V. Whatever be the image we may use for the purposfe of' 
sadlidna be it made of metal or clay, or formed. in the mihd;i'^ 
the ultimate Reality is He alone. 
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CHAPTER VI 

-HINDU CONCEPTION OF THE MINI 
' ■ ' AND MATTER. =!= 




[CONTENTS:-Hin(Iu Conception of the mind and matter* 
Difference Between Consciousness and Mind-Pure Consciousness 
(Chit) -Super Consciousness -Mind and Matter Limited modes 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CONSCIOUSNESS AND MIND 


’ '* The fuudameutal difference between Wegterii 

‘and Eastern Ps3'^chology is that the Western (} 06 S 
not, and the Eastern does differentiate Mind from 
GorOSCiOUSnesS. On the contrary Western ps5'chology 
interprets Mind in terms of Consciousness,, that 
is, Consciousness is the distinctive character of 
Mind. I ; 

' The Western 'Mind' is something for which 
there is no adequate Sanskrit equivalent since the 
notions are different. When we speak of Mind in 


i' The following extracts on the Hindu Conception of the 
Mind and matter are taken from the valuable took ‘World as 
Power, Power as mind’ by Sir. John Woodroffe, We are greatly 

indebted tp the apthor and the publishers Ganesan (C Co„ Madras. 

n ' , 
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Vedalita,;, w’^ ; refer ito- the ‘Inner Instrument’ 
( Antahkarana ) as cist'inguished’ from the ^outer 
jnstfuments' ( Bahyakarana ) or , senses on the one 
hand,- and on . the other hand from Consciousness 
,of . which :both ruind' and senses are instruments. <■ 

' CONSCIOUSNESS (CHIT). ■ 

V" , Pure Consciousness (chit) is' not an ^attribute 
;Of Mmd., It IS beyond Mina ‘ being ' independent ' of 
.itj.it,, is immanent in Mind, and is the source of 
ilts, .illumination and apparent ' consciousness. 
•Western ‘Mind’ is the Indian . Autahkaranaa- 
‘vachchhiUna Chaitanya, i. e., Chit (Consciousness) 
as (apparently! conditioned by Antahkaraha-which 
^ ’’'as'-Jada or Unconscious process is of and in the> 
.condition, ylz.i Antahkarana and not in that which 
<.seems:to be conditioned, viz.. Chit. Manas which 
Jis'^soin’etimes translated, as ‘Mind’ is only part pf 
Antahkarana. ■ 

The recognition .by present-day psychologists 
of two forms of mental life, conscious ' and sub- 
conscious { sub-limiual ) seems to contain the germs 
of the distinction, which ’ India has always held, 
between Mind and Consciousness. 

SUPER-CONSCIOUSNESS. ' 

' The view is in consonance with Vedanta which 
calls the latent aud sub-cohscious a Samskara and 
adds; a third, viz., Super-Consciousness that . is 
be 3 ’ond ordinar}* conscionsnass, whether latent _or 
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patent, whicii is pure Chit. Chit is more or less 
veiled by Mind. To use one of i the expressive 
metaphors- of the Vedanta, Chit is like a, lamp 
which the -.Mind envelops as a screen, sometimes 
revealing it- by its trauspareucy-sometimes con- 
cealing it by its opaquenessj, and thus always 
conditioning its illumination both as regards its 
quality and, quantity. .J 

• ’MIND AND MATTER ARE LIMITED ' ' ' 
i' . MODES OE POWER. . : .. 

' According to that vedanta, the principle is Pure 
•chit of which both mind and matter are limited 
modes of Its Power.- All ps3’'chical functions, there* 
fore,' whether as Intellect (Buddhi), Feeling (Iclllia), 
Will '-(Aliailkaara) and the like are limited modes 
(Vrltti). Chit is pure consciousness Itself. Mind, in 
fact, is an unconscious force wliicli.Jn varying degrees 
obscures and Limits Consciousness such' .Limitation 
being the Condition of -all Finite' Experience. Chit 
is Thus Consciousness, Alind is • Consciousness -plus 
unconsciousness, 'Inter-mingled Consciousness — 
IJnconscidusness which we see in all Finite Beings. 
-Alind'is both sub'Stauce' aud .process. It is substance 
as the mind-substance or Antahkarana and it is 
process as .the modifications, or - Vritti of that sub- 
st'auce'.: Mental; process is a veiling or ( relative ) 
'unveiling of chit which is itself unchanged. Coiis- 
ciousuess :appears • however to undergo change 
because of the modifications of mind of which it 
‘ Is -the changeless substratum, 
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' POWER (SAKTI) AS MIND..' - 

' ' We may take first tke dualistic tHeotles. 
The Vedanta agrees with the Cause Theory i In so 
far as the latter holds that conscious (mental) 
process and nervous process are causally related 
provided we substitute for the word ."‘conscious’ 
the word ‘mental’ — The process is not " in ‘ Con'' 
scidusness but in Mind..** The', mental is a .'subtle 
quasi-material process. Vedanta iholds. that both 
processes, physical and material,, -have a,. common 
ground in Consciousness and , thus escape . jtl^e 
difficult}^ in conceiving interaction between, things 
of a wholly different nature as Mind and Body ,a,re 
commonly supposed to be. It differs therefore from 
■psycho-physical parallelism in that the latter offers 
no explanation of ..the relation between, psychosis 
and neurosis. It asserts, not a mere, concoruitance, 
the nature of which is unexplained, but .a causal 
interaction between Mind and Matter ; rendered 
possible by .their common ground.. Mind Js., enabled 
to see matter because both are forms ofrSupren^e 
power (Maha Saktij which-,. is an attribute : of, the 
Supreme Consciousness. , ; , ", 

UNITY' BEI-IIND mind AND MATTER. ^ rr; 

Turning then to Monistic Western ' theories 
these hold that Mind and Matter are' 'parallel 
manifcstacions of one underlying Substance.' They 

■■ ■ . f , 

• Process is of and in the condition, nomely f'Antahkarna 
end not in that which seems {o be conditioned or chit, 


C!i,. andMatter ] ^ure Ckit CLangeless Porniless. 2d- 


are not two Substances in interaction, but this 
mtera,ction is tbe outer form of tbe inner' ideal 
unity of consciousness. Each particle of 'niattel: 


has a mental aspect. ‘ It is as if. the same thing 
were said in two languages. ' ' 

, ^ Western science thus vaguely feels -that there 
"ought to be a unity behind niind'and matter, does 
not yet know, .where that unit}' h&s to be .found, 
and -so uses metaphors and language ‘ which from 
the Vedantic standpoint, ,appear vagiiel ’ ' ' 

From this* standpoint, we 'must, first clearly 
distinguish between worldly experience aUd 
Ydga^experie'nce, for which we have no warrant 
short of ^expgrien'ce of this stage.' According- t6 
'the ‘fprmer th^re is in fact dudlify. We ' cannot 
escape 'that!;From this'* dualistic''’ standpoint,' ^there 
must ‘be; an interaction' because if we assume twb 
things we' must ' assume an 'interaction between 
*them!‘^ Yoga-experience transcends this duality, 


as Pure Consciousness. Consciousness is' the ground 
of Knowing and Known. , . , 

PURE CHIT CHANGELESS AND FORMLESS, 
.f , fiBut ' 'here again we must distinguish Pure 
Consciousness (Chit +) as ^uch is neither efficient 
^(Nimitta) nor ■ material ( Upadaua ) cause but 
rConsciousuess — Power ( Chit-Sakti )-both. The 
-former as. pure Chit or Indian consciousness is 
.the 'changeless and processless back-ground of all 

• changes -and processes. • 

n .+ ,Chil is jnana-Svarupa. GhidaakaEha, Samvjd,. ■ etc., the 
fhiva or Prakasba as opposed to tbe Sbskti or Viraartbs 
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' ' f * , 

Matter or quasi-material is au iustauce of the 
subjective. But the ‘inner instrument’ (Aotallkarana) 
or Mind (including the Self) can be an object of 
Consciousness and is therefore as such Jada. In 
fact even Prakriti-Shakti as the Causal Stress 
which evolves the world is from this standpoint 
Jada. Pure Cons ciousness of Chit beyond mind, 
though manifesting in the operations of the, latter 
is in its transcendental aspect alogical. Thus the 
first polarity which appears in consciousness is 
that of the Knower and Known. When this pojarity 
appears, Chit splits up as it were into two, parts 
or poles-one part still remaining chit (i. e., Kno* 
,wer ) the other appearing as though it WOro hOt-Chit 
or^Jada that is as the know, In the latter, Chit as 
it is in itself is veiled. The veiling principle which 
is Power or Shakti is manifested as the various 
tendencies — (Gunas) of the.material Cause (Prakrit!) 
in various combinations. When Chit is enveloped 
by the material Principle in what is mainly its 
revealing tendency, (Satwa Guna) we haye the 
Inner Instrument which corresponds to the Western 
_Mind minus Consciousness. When it is enveloped 
by .the material principle in what is mainly its 
activity-tendency (Rajoguna) we have Life (Prana); 
when it is enveloped b}' the material Principle in 
what is mainly its veiling tendenc}’ (Tamoguua) 
we have blatter in the Western sense. When there- 
fore we speak of Matter as Jada we do not mean 
that it is unconscious in the sense that it is in 
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veiled aud' inert. Life is Chit more lightly veiled 
and active. Mind is still more lightly veiled and 
’ active, aud becomes in its developed aud complex 
‘ processes the revealer of the Self to the self on 
the mental plane, whence passage is made to the 
.‘^elf, beyond which there is nothing. Both the life- 

■ aspect "and mind-aspect may be the subject of 
direct perception b}^ special means eitlier of,scieiice 
or Yoga. 

' ■ i ! * 

RUDIMENTS OF LIFE OR MIND IN STONE 

, A block of stone is perceived by the. natural 
Qye as inert . lifeless matter. The ordinary sense- 
organs may be insufficient to found an inference 
of rudiments of life or mind say in a stone. But 
, science extending natural faculty by its delicate 
instruments, or Yoga b}’^ its process of Sam^^araa 
(Yogic. Concentration] may enable the observer 
to perceive that on which the inference of life 
and mind is established. -A priori the conclusion 
may be established by the ontological- theory 
or a- posteriori on the theor}' of evolution. Though 
•' at ■ root Matter, Life and Mind are one, 5'et as 
“iMatter. and' Mind the)’’ are phenomeuall)'' different. 
Oue'must assume therefore in all objeets the same 
causal interaction of th'eir ps3’’chic and material 
ascpects, more or less rndimentar}^ as it may be, as 

■ we find iu man’s nervous processes with their cor- 
- responding psychoses. 
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THE NATURE OF MIND. 

Mind may be defined, in tbe first instance 
negatively, as that part of our subjective life which 
in itself is not Consciousness, though it appears to 
be conscious through association with the latter. 
Whether there is such a stage as Pure Consciousness 
which is Mindless is established both by SMUtl or 
Veda and by authoritative proof, or directly, by 
actual personal experience. 

FIRST STANDARD-NYAAYA VAISESHIRA. 

In the first standard or Nyayavaisheshika, the 
Mind is an unconscious entity (Dravya) separate 
from the Self (Atma or Purusha) by conjunction 
with which and the senses, the Self has conscious 

experience of objects. ^rr\r^ ^ 

SECOND STANDARD-SAANKHYA YOOA. 
In the second standard or Sankhya-Yoga, 
the mind is a Force separate from and indepen- 
dent of Consciousness which it apparently fmitises 


( limits ). 

THIRD STANDARD-SAAKTA. 
According to the Sakta Doctrine, the m 
is a form of Maya, which is one with, and not 
independent of, Consciousness, being a Power o 
Conscioi^sness, to remain what it is and yet^ to 
contract itself it to being a centre of limited 

experience. a a 

FOUTH STAivDARD-MAAYA VAADA. ^ 
In the hla^'a Vada Vedanta, the Mm is 
neither the first nor the second but a form of 
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Maya whicli itself is au inscrutable, unexplaina- 
ble mystery. 

MIND, FUNDAMENTALLY A MISTERY. 

However related to Consciousness, Mind is 
fundamentally a mystery. Mind ( Antahkarana ) 
is tbrougb tbe sense organs ( Indriyas ) affected 
by the objects which it selects ( as Manas ), refers 
to itself the personal experience so enjoyed ( as 
Ahankara ) and then determines ( as Budhi ). The 
one Mind does all this, but is variously named 
according to its various functions as separate 
principles or Tattvas. 

In actual experience or functioning of the 
Tattvas in the fully evolved world, the knowing 
process commences with the last evolved subject- 
tive principle or the^ senses. The object of 
knowledge first knocks at this gate to be intro- 
duced within and to become subject to the inner 
operating principles, the last, of which to so 
operate is the determining faculty or Buddhi. 
THE REVERSE ORDER IN EVOLUTION. 

Bnt in the cosmic evolution of the Principles 
or Tattvas themselves, the order is reversed* aud 
and the last to function in the evolved world 
becomes the first to appear according to either 

-• The order of evolution is Prakrili, Mahal or Buddhi, Ah- 
ankara. Then co-ordinately Manas and Indriyas (tO) and their 
subtle objects (5) Tanmatra, and from the latter the fine forms of 
gross .sensible matter (Bhuta). These with the Purusha make 25 
TaUvaJt 
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a temporal or logical prius, A logical anatysis' 
of experience establishes this. The general basis 
of experieucej to which in the functioning, of the 
individual mind reference is made last, must nece- 
ssarily in the cosmic evolution appear first. It 
is, also clear that the evolving principles have ■ 
also a more abstract significance. Thus ‘ the- 
I-makiug or individualising aud centre-making; 
Principle ( Ahankara Tattva ) in • individual 
experieuce is that aspect of the mind, which refers 
its operations to that particular individual. 
Whereas in the cosmic sense it is the tendency 
to individualisation which manifests later as the 
individual centre. 

MIND IS BHAUTIKA (Material). , 

The Mind (as Antahkarana or the Yoga-, 
darshaua Chitta) * is neither all-pervasive • nor 
atomic and partless. It is not therefore eternal, 
has a beginning, aud has a limited extension, that 
is, it is a thing of finite dimensions, It is radiant, 
trauspareut, light (Tejasa) like the solar rays, light 
and mobile. It is a kind of ‘Radiant Matter’. In 
Vedanta, Mind is called ‘Bhautika because it is a 
mode of the unmixed BilUtaS (Sukshma Bhutas) from 
varying aspects of which are derived according to 
the Maya Vedanta both Matter and Mind. Therefore 

+ Chitla“Menior/-is a ECparate faculty in Vedanta and ■ is 
i'ul'id d in Buddki by tbc Samkbya, The Chitta of the Yoga 
i; e']usl to Antahkarima of Samkbya and Vcd«n|a, 
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these., two are essentially similar. * Mind 
(Autalikarana) is not rigid, that is, having the 
same configuration always, but elastic (Samkocha 
yikasa ,Sila). It actually goes out like a ray 
(though not in act of knowledge altogether leaving 
the bod)') to the object of perception, envelops it, 
and takes its form. Some may call this materialism, . 
but. the Vedanta holds not that mind is derived- 
from matter in the physical sense but that they 
(mind and matter) are fundamentally and essentially^ 
one, that is, Pure Consciousness (Chit) stressing pr 
energising one way or the other,. They are different 
tnpdes ,of the ; -One Power (Shakti) > as Subptance-r- 
Energy, + ■ . ji..,,- . 

KNOWER, KNOWN AND KNOWING.^ . 

Mind then, exists , and moves in space. This is 
a statement which has an important bearing on 
Yoga, and' occultism, such as‘ thought-transference. 
Even Nyayavaiseshika which regards the Manas 
as Ann ascribes Vega or movement to it. . 

All Ps3'chology recognis.es the trinit)' of 
Knower or subject (Jnata), Known or Object 
(Jueya) and Knowing (Juana) which is the stress 
or interaction between the twol The first Jnata is 
couEciousness conditioned by Mind (Antahkaraua). 
The, second is consciousness conditioned by the 

■ * Chandogya Upanishad bays that the lowest units of the food 
eaten. (Anna) go te build up the *body' of the mind, 

. + The maya Shakti of . AdvailarVcdanla and Shakti Vedn 
corresponding to thc .M«i»'Prnkriti of Samkhyp. 
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material object in relation to wbich blind energises 
or functions and third is consciousness conditioned 
by' the functioning of the mind. 

Consciousness being polarised into ‘I' (Aham) 
and 'this’ (Idam), there is an interaction between 
the two. Mind tAntahkarana) is with parts 
(Savayava) and can move in space. ' Mind is created 
i. e., it has a beginning. What is created is not 
partless, for creation is putting together of parts. 
Mind is a changing and differentiating thing, blind 
is capable of moving from place and assuming the 
form of the objects of perception (Artha or Vishaya). 

This going out to an objeGt and taking its shape is 
actual. Vishayakarakarita (See, Brihad Upanishad; 
4-3-7; Katha XJpanishad-2-21.) 

MIND IS AN ACTIVE FORCE. 

The mind (I speak of Antahkarana) is a 
radiant and transparent and light Substance- and 
can travel like a ray of light out through a sense 
organ, blind is thus an aCtiYe force, a form of the 
general Active Power or Shakti. * As the brain, 
the organ of mind, is enclosed in an organic 
envelope, solid and in appearance closed, the 
imagination has a tendency to picture it as being 
isolated from the exterior world, though in truth 
it is in constant contact with it through a subtle 

* Every modification (Vrilti) of the root Natural Painciple 
is active .and moving, juat ns Us source is. There is nothing 
sialic in nature. The mind in particular is always undergoing 
conscious or ungonsuious tngdifigation, (VriluVt 
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and constant exchange of secret activities. These 
exist as unconscious psychological phenomena some 
of vphich rise to the level consciousness. The mind 
Is not according to Indian ideas (as it has hccn 
sometimes regarded in the West) something, static, 
passive, and merely receptive. It takes an active 
part in perception both by reason of its activity 
and the nature of that activity as caused by its 
latent tendencies (Samskaras), Cerebral activity 
further takes place not onlj' in the mind itself, 
but radiates into space beyond the limits of the 
, human organism where it makes for itself a sphere 
of action. This activity may display itself either 
in perception, the matter with which we are here 
directly concerned, or in such occult phenomena 
as thought transference, magnetism, healing and 
so forth. Here the mind not merely KnowS, but 
particularly through the faculty of will generates 
a motor force upon exterior objects. 

' • COl^SCiOl3SNESS (CH^T) iS 

Consciousness (Chit) is everything + but it has 
been veiled in the universe. It is revealed in those 
; things in which mind is, or to which it goes out 
and which it illumines. Because Mind is the 
revealer or Consciousness, it is the highest mani- 
festation, in varying degrees, of the Supreme 

+ Sarvam Khalvidom Brahma * Al! is Brahmau ' and the 
Brahma Svarupa is Chit. The former is Shakli or Power of 
Chit or rather Chit as power. 
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Pov^er. Consciousness is eternally self-manifest. It 
- is reflected however only by that which is capable 
• of such reflection, just as the sun is reflected by a 
mi'rrort The mind is thus a refiner of the veil 
which enables man to manifest consciousness in 
varying degrees until by Yoga and elimination of 
mind , passage is made into Mindless Consciousness. 
RADIANT MIND GOES qUT TO THE OBJECT. 

The following well known passage from 
Vedauta-paribhasha gives an account of perception. 
‘As water from a tank ma3^ flow through a 
channel into a plot of land and assume its shape 
(square, triangular or any other form' so the 
radiant mind ( Taijjasa Afltailkarana ) goes out 
through the eye or any other sense organ to the 
place where an object is and becomes transformed 
into' the. shape of that object. This modification 
of the Antahkarana-stuff is called Vritti. Such 
going out is subject to certain conditions. The 
object niust be Yo^ya, that is, must satisfy certain 
..^conditions in order that it may at all draw out 
the Autahkarna to^ itself. 

* The inovemenl (Sancharana) and going out (lelayate bahih) 
does not apply to Chit which never goes, but to an inner stuff 
which though ordinarily connected with, and dwelling within, the 
gross body, cm extend and contract and go out and lake the 
shape of objects. In ordinary experience the connertion with the 
body is maintained. In Yoga the body may be left altogether & 
entry made into another body. There is also an occult power 
or Siddhi of producing projection of'' the self, ' known as 
Chhaya-purusha, ' - 
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On this and in this connection Professor P. N. 
Miikh5'opadhya3'a observes '• Western psj'cho- 
^ogy gives us a one-sided view of Perception; an 
external stimulus acting upon a sense organ e, g. 
an ether-wave acting ' on the retina). The more 
vital side of the picture is however given the 
above account quoted; the mind goes out as a 
radiant energy and takes the shape of the- object. 

In the Vedanta view the stress is laid on this 
side of the affair, though the object’s part is also 
recognised in the stipulation of YO^ataa. (For 
the mind does not go out everywhere and alwaj^^s 
but only when certain conditions are fulfilled, 
among which we maj' suppose the tapping on 
the nerves by objective stimulation, the action 
on the body, ,to. be one. the mind’s Samskara or 
predisposition dr interest in a given perception 
to be another, and there may be other subtler 
conditions). Thus the Vedanta view would appear 
to be a fuller view of the matter than the 
■commonl}’’ accepted psycholog}' of perception in 
the West. The 1 jump ’ from .'the neurosis to the 
psychosis is a pretty long jump and an inex- 
plicable one in Western psychology. The affair 
is explained onl}' up to the stimulation of the 
Aunamayakosha (the peripheral organs and the brain) 
but there is no suspicion of the really important 
steps in the process, viz., the re-action of the 
Antahkarana and the Prana (vital principle) on the 
Tamasika (Veiling) crust of the object. Really 
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object — subject— the iuteraction— Consciousness 
differently encrusted or veiled. The Autahkarana 
is believed to be a stuff that being Sattvika 
(Consciousness-revealing) and Taijjasa (radiant) 
can go out and invade the Tamasika (veiling) 
crust of consciousness in the form of object 
Vishaya-Chaitanya), envelop and infuse it by its 
own luminosity isomewhat like the X rays which 
are themselves ordinarily invisible but make opaque 
things transparent) and thereby discover the 
essential identity between itself and the object; it 
is the finding out of this essential identity between 
Consciousness as Knower (Pramatri-chaitauya) and 
Consciousness as the Known (Visha3^a-chaitanya) 
and that between Consciousness as knowing (Pra- 
mana-chaitauya ) and consciousness as object (Vi- 
shaya-chaitan 3 ^a ) which makes the substance of 
Perception according to Vedanta ” 

In terms of Shakta doctrine, Matri, Manam, 
Meya or Knower, Knowing Known are the gist 
(Samkalitartha) of the term Shakti. It is these 
three which are referred to in the triplication of the 
Supreme Point or Bindu in which Consciousness 
commences to contract and thus subjectify itself 
as the Knower of Objects). 

Tn perception there is a feeling of directness 
or iinni8liiateness. This feeling of directness is and 
can be the import of Chit or Consciousness or 
Brahman only. Thus in any direct apprehension 
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of objects we are reall}'^ face to face with Consci- 
ousness or Brahman Itself. All differences (Bheda) 
are so man)^ barriers set up by the magic of the 
veil which is Shakli as Maayaa; in each act of 
perception a barrier is . momentarily removed so 
that the underlying and essential unit}' is 
recognised. As Professor P. N. Mukhyopadhyaya 
well says ‘Perception is thus an act of owning the self 
owning another which it has disowned in practice 
(vyavahara)”, As however he is careful to point 
out, this act of owning or identifying in common 
perception is rather a confused sort of recognition, 
not possessing the clear import of such ownings 
as ‘Tat tvam asi’ iTbat thou art) “Aham Bhlima” 
(1 am 'Brahman), SO’hani (He I am) or as the 
Shaktas also say Saham (She I am). It is a kind 
of unconscious owning in actual fact, philosophi- 
cally recognised b)‘ reflection, but actually realised 
by the supreme experience of identit}' to which 
these sayings refer. 

THE REVEALING POWER OF ANTAHKARANA. 

The revealing power Of the AUtahkarana has 
its degrees. The AUtahkarana of an ordinary man 
can reveal matters, whether things or processes, 
only within certain narrow limits; but by Sadhana 
(Process by which the result desired (Siddhi) is 
attained) these limits can be more and more 
widened and this process is called Sattya suddhi. 
Thus Yo^yata or competency is relative to the 
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State of purification of Antalik'araua.' The ordinary 
' experiencer does not cognise directly (though he 
‘can roughly infer) the Samskara or^ tendencies 
laid iu the Antahkardna, but it is claimed that a 
' Yogin, can, and when he does he remembers his 
past and future cycles of birth. In clairvoyance an 
Yoga these subliminal sensations may be known. , 

MIND IS NOT MATERIAL IN THE GROSS SENSE. 

Mind however is not material in the gross 
sense that ‘Matter’ is, but in a finer and quasi- 
material sense. All is, in this sense, ‘ material 
which is not Spirit ( Atma ). Spirit does not 
interact. Mind and Matter which are forms of its 
Power do so. It is because thej^ are at base the 
one and same Consciousness Power that Mind can 
know Matter. 

YOGIC EXPER.IENCE. 

The transcendental Self is realised in the 
ecstasy of Yoga (Samadhi) when the self ‘stands 
away from’ its limited -vehicles of -Mind and- Body. 
This is the Experience-Whole of infinitely rich 
content. All other experience of the Supreme I is 
‘I am this universe’. The limited ‘I’ identifies 
himself with a particular mind-' and body in it. 
To the Yogi, the whole world is his body and 
therefore there is nothing outside him as in the 
case of those who experience through mind and 
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bod 3 % Tbis knowledge is bondage. They wbo 
surpass and are freed of it are mindless. But man 
must first use bis mind. It is said ‘tbinking of 
that wbicK is nameless tbe stage is reached which 
is called Shakta': that is the inner state of which 
Matter and Mind are the outward expression. 

The Vedanta does not teach an}’’ intuitiona- 
lism which discards intellect. On the contrary 
the Upanishad says { Br.-Up,, iv. 5 *. ‘the seif 
must be seen, heard, thoiight upon and deelply 
pondered. Atma va are drashtavyah, shrotavyo 
mantavyo, nididh 3 ’asitavyah’. It is not by dis- 
carding any part of the limited self that the Full 
Self is know, but b}’ the development of the 
limited self iu ever}’ part and as whole into 
Whole. ^ 

CONCLUSION. 

The fundamental peculiarity of the Advaita 
Vedanta, and therefore of its Shakta form, is the 
distinction which it draws between Mind and 
Consciousness in the sense of Chit; Chit is the 
infinite Whole ( Puma ) in which all that is finite 
whether as Mind or Matter is. 

’ UNCONSCIOUS AND CONSCIOUS MIND. 

It is now commonl}’ held that there is both 
Unconscious and Conscious Mind. The first 


World as power. Power as mind by Sir John Woodroffe, 
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is describe by Freud as cousistmg of • all that 
real of the Ego which is iiuknown and cannot 
be spontaneously -recalled by the subject and 
,which is made manifest, aud then m ofteu a disguised 
form only, in special psychic conditions such as 
'dreams. aud trances aud can be evoked only by 
special methods. It is now recognised that a large 
part of our pS3'chic life remains and operates in 
the Unconscious so that we are perforce unaware 
of it. Conscious Mind consists of that part' of 
our ps3'chic life of which we are aware. 

'Unconscious and' Conscious Mind are but 'two 
-aspects of the Entity, the payche. The Vedanta 
knd Samkbya say that Mind, as such, is always 
ah unconscious force and' operation. It derives 
its appearance of 'being conscious^ because of its 
association with the Conscious Principle or Chit. 
It finitizes Chit for the individual consciousness. 
What is called in the West ‘unconscious mind' is 
that state in which Mind ever ' .associated with 
Consciousness, is yet not in the field of awareness 
owing to the density of the veiling principle of 
Tamas, In this realm of the Western Unconscious 
Mind are '*ail the Sam skaras' or tendencies 
acquired in the course of the life-history of the 
individual of which he becomes aware if aud ’ 
.when • the density of the veil is lesseneed. 

Again the continuity of Animal Mind and 
Human Mind ( in point of development), and the 
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possibility of the latter’s further development 
into Super consciousness are now recognised. 
The study of these different species of Mind 
(genius, lunacy, childhood, criminality, hypnosis 
trance, etc.,) is perhaps leading to the recognition 
of a Generic Mind { Kiran 3 ^agarbha ) which is in 
different modes of manifestation. Using Conscious- 
ness in its popular sense there is subconscious- 
ness Oonsciousness and supercon-sciousness or Yoga 
consciousness. Super-mind is Brahman. Further 
Mind can no longer be treated in watertight 
compartments. 

The mind at the time of birth is but a store- 
house of tendencies and pre - di.spositions. This 
is a common position now. This is also the 
Vedantic position according to which Man is born 
with his inherent Saugsaras or tendencies. 

The Western Psychology is coming to recog- 
nise three orders of Reality (a! Transcendental, 
i. e., what exists independent of a particular 
experience; \b) Pragmatic, i. e., what is useful to 
.us and serves a practical purpose ( Vyavaharika ) 
and (c) Phenomenal or Apparent. 

THE TWO ASPECTS OF THE ULTb 
REALITY-STATIC AND DYNAMI 

According to the Shakta Doctrin 
verse is a D 3 mamism-an expression c- 
an infinite reservoir of Power or 
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Auto-djmamic as such expressiou of Power. The 
ultimate Reality has two aspects-one static (Chit) 
and the other Kinetic or Shakti which is both 
Chit Shakti that is efficient cause as Supreme 
Will and Ma5'a Shakti or instrumental and 
material (Upadana) Cause. Before the manife- 
station of the Universe, Chit and its Power or 
.Shakti were as one. Power was the mere potency 
of a future Universe. This general potency, or 
tendencu holds within itself all the particular 
tendenciey or Samskaras which are both the 
product and the producers of Karma. The impulse 
to manifestation is the display’- of “Supreme Will 
which arises on the ‘ripening’ of those tendencies 
towards manifestation. The ultimate Reality which 
is Pure Consciousness or Spiri tthus vests itself 
from out its Power with a psychical and phy’sical 
body which is the Universe consisting, of the 
totality of the individual Minds and Bodies 
(Matter) in which the Source of 'all Power is 
immanent. The whole machinery of Prakrit! in the 
Samkhya is automatic and Shakti is self-acting 
both as to the original creatiAe impulve as also as 
regards all in which this impulse manifests* 

* Foreword to “ The world as Power; Power 
as Mind ” by sir John Woodroffe. 


UHAl^TiiK Vil 

PHILOSOPHY OF SIDDHAS. * 

[Contentsr-Philosophy of the Siddhas-Goal of a Siddha- 
Nnlha Siddhas and Raseswara Siddhas — Navahoti Siddhas — 
Ashtadasa Siddhas-Mular-Bhoga-Agattya Siddhas-Saivagamic and 
Saktagamic Siddhas - Theology of Siddhas-Thirtytwo Upanishads] 
A contemplation of the pain and desolalion inseparable 
from death, and of the sudden standstill if occasions in the flow 
of life, brings with it the imperious question ‘ Can this ugly 
death be dodged, if not wiped out” and there is only the Siddha 
reassuringly to answer the question in the aflirmative, since he 
says that death may either be put off ad libitum by a special 
couse of resirengthening and revitalizing the body so as to put 
it permanently en rapport with the world of sense, ('the view of 
the Rasesvara-Siddha and the Natha-biddha) or be ended 
definitively by dematerializing and spiritualizing the body, 
according to prescription, so that 'it disappears in lime in a 
celestial form from the world of sense, and finds its 

permanent abode in the transcendental glory of God, { the 
view of the Maheswara Siddha. ) though of these two modes of 
deaihlessnes he w'ould, for obvious reason, set the latter above 
the former, unless he intended to keep in indefinitely long 
touch with the land of the living to serve a purpose of his own. 

Goal of a Siddha. 

A Siddha par excellence is one who has attained the power 
of passing to the unseen, when his hour is struck, not by the 
portal of corporal death, but by an open vanishing from sight 


* The following extracts are taken from the valuable article 
on The Doctrinal Culture and Tradition of the siddhas, contri- 
buted by Sri Jyolirbhushan V. V.. Ramana Sasfri, M. A„ 
P.H.D..F.R.A.S.,M.P.A.S., Tanjore, S. India to the Cultural 
Heritage of India published by Ramakrishna Mission. We 
acknowledge our indebtedness to the author and the publishers. 
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into space; for, his is a -transmuted body, so immaculately 
ethereal in composition that death cannot touch it. Indeed his 
body and soul have become an inseparable, homogeneous whole, 
a veritaLle Leibnitzian monad, for all time to come. This siddh^ 
{perfection) is true mukii {release) , i, e., /clease from iurning a 
corpse. This is the goal of every Siddha the siddliania. It is a 
secret, a mystery {rahasya), and is called the goal of the 
Aagamas, as the Pauranikas of tlie Suddhamnaya aver. The 
selfsame Pauranikas also proclaim that Sanaka, Sanandana, 
Sanatana and Sanatkumara were the earliest sages to he 
initiated into the suddha-tnarga, of the Siddhas by God in human 
guise. The Siddhas of the suddlia marga who therefore form the 
lineal spiritual descendants of those earliest God-taught sages, 
constitute in reality the spiritual vanguard of the Aagamics and 
the Upanishadics. 

The non-Siddha says that in order to cease to come into 
being the only course open is to attain spiritual freedom in lif® 
and crown that life with bodily death, the Siddha lays down 
for reiiching the same result that one must get over bodily death 
in life itself according to prescription and live for ever. The 
contention of the non-Siddha that a man in the flesh ceases to 
be further habited in the flesh by turning a corpse, is regarded 
by them as factitious and idle. 

A Siddha is untouched by the laws of animal economy 
by the very nature of his constitution, as the substance thereof 
depends not on them. He has, towards the end of his 
transmigratory journey, received at the hands of his spiritual 
teacher the necessary saving initiation into the mystery of 
converting his perishable body into a body untouched by the 
laws of animal economy and even .so into a body spiritual of 
celestial economy, for the annulment of death from his body. 
He has a preter natural ethereal body during the brief period of 
his stay in this world pending his final disappearance in space in 
his ineffable spiritual body. The man who falls down a corpse 
is no mukUx, whatever else he may be in the estimation of the 
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world A true miiMa is always a true Siddha, and he openly 
overrides death as the result of his having arrived at the true 
end of his transmigratory journey; and only when so overriding 
death, can he be said to have left once for til the transmigratory 
circuit clean behind him, and attained the pleroma of salvation 
known to spiritual experience. 

The Siddha is emphatic that when a man dies, he is 
already habited in a new body, for the old body can fall off 
only in the presence of a new one; the subtle body, of which 
the gross is the natural product and appointed protective covering, 
will not keep from instinctively habiting itself in a fresh gross 
body when the existing one tends to give out from transmigra- 
tional stress. The triune natural body of man, formed of impure 
matter (asuddha-msya), is divisible into three inter-connected 
vestures, a gross, a subtle, and a super-subtle one. The gross 
Vesture tSthula Sareera) is the outgrowth -of the subtle(Sukshma 
Sareera) and the subtle th»t of the super-subtle{Karma Sareera). 
The transmigrational circuit, when thorough, cleanses the 
substance of the triune body of its dross of impurity, and also 
unitizes the body by a process of regular reduction and 
telescopement of the less subtle info the more subtle vesture. 

The body incorruptible is named pranava-tanu { body 
consisting of Aum ) as it draws its ceaseless nourishment from 
sources ambrosial, which keeps it in excellent fitness for the 
purposes for which it is appointed to be used. The man with 
the pranava-icutii is known as a jivammikia, being in touch %vith 
both the world of impure matter and the realm of pure spirit. 
But his touch with the world of impure matter is hound to be 
only of short duration, as he is on his way to permanent 
spiritual freedom {para-mnkti)^ a slate in which he will find 
himself in the realm of pure spirit, in a transfigured body of 
glory and power, rid of every point of contact with the 
world of mailer, pure and impure. This transfiguration of the 
jivannuihta's body of suddha-maya info the paramukia's body of 
maha-mnya, that is to say, into the body of glory and power 
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seemingly opaque, the transiihstantif led body neither casts a 
shadow nor leaves a footprint, A. slashing sword plunging through 
It can, no more make an impression upon it than upon the 
air. It cannot be fell by touch or handling. Indeed, its peculia- 
rities may not be appreciable or distinctive to a stranger who 
looks at it casually and does not have an opportunity to come 
into any close relation with it. The effect of the transmutation 
of the body into the ttiatdra-iana (body consisting of the sacred 
formula) is, in sum, very far-reaching for it empties the 
- refined body, made up of impure ntaya, of the remnants of its 
■ponderous, corruptible, letiferous, lifelong material, and charges 
it instead with imponderable, incorruptible, deathless, ethereal 
. substance, and thus makes of it a fitting tabernacle of purity 
. and incorruplion fqr the indwelling life which, through all 
, the period of the transmigrationai catharsis and the transuh- 
^ stantiative transformation of the body, has-been rising from 
.glory to glory, in increase of consciousness, in depth of holiness 
and in richness of grace, But at the final consummation of the 
processes which are at the back of this spisitual alchfemy. that 
I is to say, at the time the Siddha turns a pardamiikta from being 
•jivanmakca, a veritable transformation supervenes, as the 
transubstantiated body known as the praMva tcmil, or 
^aindava sariara ( body composed of the blndti ) is transfigured 
in the twinkling of an eye, into the eternal ' spiritual body 
called the divya-ianu which is outside the range of human gaze. 

A siddha is positive that the final release is not in 
sight so long as the power to lead a deathless life is not in 
'evidence, so as to admit of a downright demonstration. 

' Moreover, since the non— material celestial body, which is the 
hallmark of genuine, final deliverance, can only result from 
the transfiguration of a pre-existing super-material ethereal 
body, it is patent, according to the Siddha, that no final 
release from the whirligig of transmigration can come to any 
one ^ post mortem, unless it be through the new animal body 
^assumed some time before the actual death. Though the 
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spiritually freed man has the capacity to lead an indefinitely 
long life of perpetual youth in his preternatural death-proof 
ethereal- body, he does not geneially choose to do so. He lives 
on the other hand, the necessary span of his earthly life 
without exciting public notice, as though nothing extraordinary 
is the matter with him, but directly his hour is struck, he 
disappears openly in the transparency of space, in his trans- 
figured subtle body of incorruption, with no indication as to 
his future whereabouts. 


But under exceptional circumstances hs can make him- 
self visible to the denizens of this earth, if he so pleases, as 
the great Agastya is known to have done. 


Life cannot exist without form, -and form implies 
possession of a body, which again is of substance, material or 
celestial. Before one form is cast off, life must already be in 
possession of another to habit itself in. Form continues to 
be peribhalle till it is rendered deathless by life’s special 
effort. While death is always a slip into the transmigratory 
whirlpool, birth is always an open door to get out of it. if 
only one would endeavour to do so in right earnest. Final 
release can become an accomplished fact only through the 
annulment of bodily death. Spirit and matter, -life and form 
or soul and body are. at botloni, no more than phases of the 
one eternal substance. 


iSIatba Sid <3 has and Rasesvara Siddhas. 

The Nalha Siddhas of Suh-Himalayan provenance, among 
u i atsyendra and Goraksha are perhaps the best known, 
•1 e rom ^ efore the second century of the Christan era. 

wy are nine in number, named rather differently in different 
P-r s o n la. and accorded a special recognition in the South 
or their thaumaturgic attainments. In their aim to render 
^ processes, the human body deathless 

a-d riXi" sense-world 

c.pime of wielding .the eight standard supernatural 
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powers {siddhis) of a perfected thaumaturge the Nalha-Siddhas 
are closely allied to the more ancient Rasesvara Siddahs of the 
Doab or Antnrvedi: an order of spagyrists who achieve the 
same resuil by reverberating, cleansing and 'projecting the 
body with the help of a special elixir vitae prepared out of the 
blended ens of mica and ens of mercury. According to a 
Viramahesvara classic in Sanskrit, Gorahsha, the said Natha- 
Siddha lived even about the middle of the twelfth century A. D. 
in the hilly Srisadam woods, south of the Tungabhadra when 
he had the good fortune to come in contact with a remarkable 
Mahesvara—Siddha of the suddIta-tTiarga habited in the 
preternatural ethereal body of a jivanmukta, and to receive from 
him saving initiation into the highest mysteries of genuine 
fmnmakii and paramakti. 

Navakoti Siddhas. 

Each of the nine Natha-Siddhas is generally held to stand 
at the head of a supra-longeval community of ten million expert 
alchemists past masters in the preparation of unfailing antidotes 
against old age, diseases and poisons. There are thus nine 
communities ninety million strong in (oio, corresponding to the 
nine Natha-Siddhas, and these ninety million antidotal alchemists 
beea the collective name " Navakoli-Siddhas In the view of 
some, however, these Navakoti-Siddhas bear no relation to the 
Navanatha Siddhas, but merely constitute a most numerous 
fraternity of nine distinct orders each of them more or less akin 
in its outlook and tradition, to a definite disciplinary phase or 
experimental rule of the Rasesvara -Siddhas. A third view, which 
is perhaps the most popular, holds these same ninety million 
Siddhas to be a band of death'defymg theriacal and therapeutic 
alchemists indebted in all respects to Bhoga, a per-Cbrislian 
Taoist immigrant from China, who in his methods of ktying up 
the body of impure matter through ‘reverberation’ and ‘projection’ 
to the pitch of ’ practically cancelling demise, merely sought to 
promulgate the lesser nthannsic precepts of Lao-tse, since the 
vita! objective of the Tao-Teh«Klns » ihe tronsfisuralion of ih? 
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immortalized ethereal body into a permanent grament of celestial 
virtue, in order to fit it to associate to eternity with Tao. There 
is again, a further tradition that a Chinese Taoist Bhoga taught . 
the siiddfia-marga of the Siddhas to both Saivagamics and Sakta- 
gamios in South India, ninety million in number, and was for that 
reason responsible for the founding of two suddha-ttiarga orders of 
Aagamio Siddhas, tinctured with’ the higher esoteric of Taoism, 

Ashtadasa Siddhas. i v 

f ' 

The time-honoured assemblage designated the Ashtadasa- 
Siddhas, comprising eighteen Maheswara-Siddhas of the 
stiddlia-marga, is made up for the most part of people of South 
Indian origin, though it has also been customary to loosely env* , 
isage under the same designation any eighteen individuals, as 
suits one’s fancy or interest, from out of a mixed congeries ■ of 
about sixty influential Siddhas of diverse vogue, discipline and 
domicile, The four classical Southern apostles of Aagamic |Sai* 
vism, forming a class by themselves by reason of their outstan- 
ding spiritual powers and graces, to wit, Manivachaka, YagisV, , 
jnanasambandha and Sundara, as well as the hulk of the reputed 
Saivagamic saints, cononized or otherwise, in the Tamil districts 
and their environs, like Auvai. Muiar, Ahappey, .Pambatti, 
Kaduvali, Idaikkadar, Karuvirar, Siralan, Kumaradevar, 
Mullultandnvar, Venkadar, Arunagiri, Bhadragiriyar, Sivavakyar 
.nd Tirumabgaillevar. belong to the glorious tradition of the 
suddha-marga of the jnana-Siddhas and are known to have passed 
over by simple translation, untouched by corporal death. The 
poet Tayumanavar is not tired of singing the praises of these 
Jnana-Siddhas and their spiritual worth. 

Muiar. 

The Sanskrit form of Muiar is Sri mulanatha, or simply, 
Mula. He is eulogized, in what is presumably a self-compli- 
mentary verse, as one of the eight Siddhas who received their 
training direct from Heaven, the others being Sanaka, Sanandana, 
Sanantana, Sanatkumara, Patanjali and Vyaghrapada. Jt is 
farther given out that himself Kalanga, Aghora, Malikadev^ 
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(same as the Tirumaligailtevar just named), Nadanla, 
Paramananda and Bhoga (the Taoist) are the Siddhas that 
founded the seven suddha-marga monacal orders of athanasic 
discipline. Mula says in his exordium, the genuineness of which 
is a moot-point, that he had as his disciples seven Siddhas, to ' 
wit, . Malanha, Indra, Soma, Brahma, Rudra, Kalagni and 
Kamsachala. From the indications scattered through his book it 
can be easily made out that he had his propaedeutics in the 
culture of the soul under one of the Natha-Siddhas, or in one 
of the schools of their persuasion, on the Himalayas, which he 
perfected in course of time with the aid of the discipline of the 
suddha-marga as taught by the Aagamics of the same region. , 

' Bhogar. 

The Chinese Taoist, Bhoga was apparently a contempo- 
Vary of Mula. if the recorded tradition is true. It 1s generally 
believed that Bhoga came to India under a sense of vocation for 
an apostolate to imparl, after the teachings of Lac-lse, certain 
additional methods of soul-culture for athanasic miildi, by way 
of corporal transfiguration and translation. Bhoga is also said to 
have brought with him into this country a fellow-countryman of 
his, by name Pulippani, whom he turned into an expert in 
medicine, alchemy and lowpr thaumaturgy. * By one tradition 
Bhoga was a junior contemporary of Agastya, the prince of 
suddha raarga Siddhas, who without caring to pass away by 
translation, after the conquest of corporal death, worked in- full 
vigour in the flesh for hundreds of years both before and after 
the Christian era, making the Siddhakuta Parvata of the present 
Tinnevelly District in South India his permanent home. 

f r 

' ’ , ' ‘ Agast5'ar. 

Agaslya’s thaumaturgic siddhis were numerous, supernal 
and awe-inspiring. He was squat of build, wore a face ot joy, 

' — ‘ " T' ' ^ r m 
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had a blooming golden complexion and, according to .one 
tradition, came to South India from the trans-H;malayan North ■ 
on a self-imposed mission. The wide influence which Bhoga ■' 
wielded as the protagonist of soul-culture on the lines ofithe 
saddlia inarga, which replaces corporal death ,by corporal ■. 
transfiguration and 'translation, is obvious from the significant-; 
tradition, which still holds in many parts of South India. 

; Saivagamic aud Saktagamic Slddhas. 

Among the Saivagamic disciples, Malihadeva, who’ 
founded a monastic order of his own, was the foremost, and 
among those of Salctagamic persuasion, the celebrated Garbha'7 • 
purisha (also noticed already under the Taihil form of his n^rne* 
Karuvirar) became in turn the head of a mendicant school of 
athanasic spiritual discipline, worked diverse miracles including 
those of raising men, women and animals from the dead, _ and 
finally disappeared in the sight of all. : . . f 

Theology of the Siddhas. . 1 

! The vvhole of the disciplinal sacramental, mystical and ' 
dogmatic sections of the ihenlogy, developed in the Kalada- 
liaria Tanira of the Kamikagama and ihe MrUynnaSaka Tanira 
of the Vijayagama is said to be taken up with a full-dress 
exposition of the diverse saddba-marga disciplines for the 
attainment of the Siddbi of sidilhis. viz. ‘the spiritual liberatidn- 
of man by his monadic transfiguration and translation in broad ' 
daylight. A mu[ium-\n parvo resume of the siiddha-marga doctrine 
is available in Kumaradeva’s siiddbasadhaka to wkicb perhaps 
may be linked, ns a useful supplement, Ravan8radhya''8 
Sh'ajnanadipa, the former treatise indicating, however, in . the > 
most ^ summary and general way, the Aagamic ’ and ihe ’ 
Upanishadic sources for the doctrine. The best modern 
expounder of the doctrine for the cultured Tamil reader is 
pandit S. Kandayya Pillai of Tenkovai (Jaffna), who in the 
g5tlo«ophictl Weekly named ViiUigam, published from 
Pondicherry and addressed to the suddha-marga of the Siddhas, 

ten ptoviditig Inc inlcrcatcd public with s gypplj^ 
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of informative discourses on 'the several aspects of the subject 
uslrating them with numerous annotated quotations from relevant 
sources in Tamil. An earlier promulgator of the suddha-raarga 
teaching of the Siddhas was the late Pandit T. Velayudha 
ludaliyar (I832-18S9) of the Madras Presidency College, an 
of the great poet — C.idimbaram Ramalingaswarai 
3 1874 who according to a .memoir prefixed to 

n CO lected' edition of his works, departed this life without leaving 
n cadaver behind, ■ ' ' ' 

32 Upanishads. 

, _ In the opinion of the students of the Sitddha marga, there 
exists a hidden posterior half of an Upanishad named Brahma- 
l^bala and affiliated to the Sama-Veda, that contains a full and 
clear account of the mtlkti which is able to replace death of the 
ody by its athanasic transfiguration and translation and this 
^ahina-jabala is . but one among a collection of thirty-two 
.Upanishads much valued by the Siadhas of the suddha-marga 
cr their emphatic enunciation of the true doctrine. Each of 
nese Upanishads is divisible info an anterior and posterior half, 
the posterior half being most practical, and for that reason kept 
ack from the gaze of ail but the true disciples. These thirty- 
two Upanishads. ' though a fair number of them is possessed of 
names found in the received collection of one hundred and eight, 
certainly seem to form a class apart, to judge by the strikingly 
®>ngu|j,r names of many of them, and the tota/iy novel manner 
cf their allocation under the four Vedas. The collection of 
thirty-two that finds mention in the Muhtikopanishod ( I. 27) 
|cnst therefore be left out of the present consideration. The 
hJpanishadic • canon of the Siddhas of the suddha-marga may 
now be set out, according to their scheme of an ogdoad for 
each Veda. Thus the Rig-Veda has Srirudra, Brihadaranyaka. 
Svetasvatara, Kaivalyn, Kalagni, Kalhavalii, Katyayana and 
Brahma; the Sama - Veda - Brahma - j ibr.l.n, Tejobindu, 
Vnrjyaynniya, Bodhayaniya. Aasalayaniya, • Samkhayaniya, 
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! Vajirayanlya, and Saunakiya*. tke Yajur-Veda-Narayana.Hammsa. 
Paramakamsa, BKaskara. Brahma bindu, Aaruniya, Araritabindu. 
and BHavapancha; the Alharva-Veda-Sivasankalpa, Sravana, 
Paraga, Kimpurushiya, Mundaka. Mandlra, Manduka and Mau- 
ndira, U will not, as already noticed, do' totally to identify any 
item in this list with any other in the common corpus of , the 
one hundred and eight merely by reason of their homonymy. * 
Among the Saivagamas,over and above The two Upagams specified 
before, mention must also be made, as germane to the suddha- 
marga of the Siddhas, of the sotesiological parts enshrined in 
the inmost recesses of the Sidxhogama the Sulcshmagama, .the 
Viragama and the Vatulagama, though these are not to be got 
at as effortlessly as one might wish.- There is, as a matter of 
fact, hardly a Mulagama which does not contain within the 
ample range of its corpus an Upagama or two, specializing in the 
disciplines of somatic athanasy, transfiguration and ascension, 
associated with the eschatology * of the order of Mahesvara- 
Siddhas. In short, the objective of the highest reaches of the 
Aagamas is, in the belief of the siddha of the suddha-marga, 
.not different from that of the most sacred and spiritual parts 
of the Upanishads. 


* Namesake. 

Doctrine of death, judgement, heaven and hell. 
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the CH a AR V a AKA^ philosophy =5= 

Four Stages, 

[Contentsr-Charvaaka Phllosopliy-Four stages- 

BarIiaspat3'^a--2. Loka3’’ata-No Future or Previous 
Births No soul apart from the body-Religion is 
harmful — Freedom movement - Rise of Buddhism- 
Havelopment of Arts and sciences - Materialism in 
■Tudia — 3 Charvaka School - The Aaslika 
Harsanas s3^stematised - 4. Nasthika School- 

Materialism annihilated by Hinduism.] 

The Charvaka philosophy called in question 
Ml kinds of knowledge, immediate as well as 
inediate, and all evidence, perception as well as 
inference. It denied the authority of even the 
Vedas. The philosophy may be said to be the 
I^udian form of materialism. Four stages of 
development of this philosophy ma 3 ’’ be recognised. 

(/). Bar]iaspatya-{Propounder-Brihaspati). 

(2). Swabhavavada—{Propo7ider Ajita Kesd- 
Kambalin). 

* The extracts given below on the Charvaka 
Philosophy are taken from an excellent article 
contributed b 3 ? Sri Dakshinaranjan Sastri, M. A., 
Lecturer in Sanskrit, Sanskrit College Calcutta, 
contributed to the ‘ Cultural Heritage of India ' 
published b 3 ' the Ramakrishna klission. We 
acknowledge our. great indebtedness to the author 
and the publishers. 
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U). Lohiyrtln— J'^mfhmndar’Chai'valin)^ 

{4), N <v'4Jtilia"-{Vrof)()iin{kr VtirainUmr), 
)J:U'])'H)})alya, 

Barlmfspaiya lakcc it 5 ; name from JJrilmf’pali, 
Uk; prceejjlor of llie wlio in rej^anlcfl l)y 

reliolarn an Uie foiimler of lliin nynlem. Amoiifp;t 
the Imlian (iy!/l'*mn of pljiloaopliy materinlii-m may 
be eoniile<1 an vc.ry obi. ]1, in n fact tbal all oilier 
(u;lif)f)bi of 1 boi 4 !; 1 il, try io refnl.e llie irutim 
entablifibed ])y iliiii neliool, Ibim arlrniitiii}^ ita 
prioriiy, li in aino a fact ibal llie word darnana in 
il.n jirimary nem'f, nniaim p(irce))iioir, in iifi necomlary 
ccnce it. nxeimi Ibe (lanira (f:<M'i))j,nre) wbieb in an 
tjood an aiiilioriiy an jierception, 

Oi‘i}^ina1]y, tbia ecliool of jb'i1iaf;paii meant 
vilaiida or cannint ry and iifilbiii}^ eb;e, Wilb iin 
iiiipal ieiK’e of all antliorify, if. tried to refute tlie 
viewn of oilier (ielniobi, It wan, in it n original rilajo.;, 
wHinnii (ijiy eoiiai.rnct ive element and without any 
]io!,ii iv«5 M lieory to prriponnd; it wan nejpilive and 
denlnietive, 'riiln m-fijalive anpta'i findr; exjirennion 
in the Vedan theju'-elve.!;, b'r«)in the earlient vedic 
time,) th<Me were peopb; who denied the ey.intenee 
e ^ e,v<ai the vedie de.itiea, 'J'lie Vedic hymiin 
pomle.lly ivf..,' to and nnhelievern, Tlione 

‘lyinnn which are 1 raditionally accrihed to Ilrihan- 
l>att the eon of J.oha, contain the firnt pemin of 
"haunt a nunv verbal idtidy of the Vedan 
/hadare that a man who trier; to 
* lein 1 !! far ctijjerior to a mere prienti 
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Opposition was llie only dnt}? of tlie followers 
of Brihaspati and they did it from the very 
beginning of their career. The}^ opposed the Vedas 
and the practice of repeating them mechanically. 
But all these represent only the negative aspect 
of the Barhaspatya system, which therefore 
appeared to be incomplete. 

In the first stage of the gods the existent was 
born of the non-existent. The Svetasvatara Upani- 
shad enumerates some of the most popular theories 
current at the time in explanation of the origin of 
the universe, and naturalism is one of them. Up 
till then it was an independent doctrine and the 
Barhaspatyas were merely the oppositionists. 
Brihaspati, with a lofty enthusiasm, flung away 
the fetters of religion so that he might be 
righteous and noble. Some of the verses of the 
Vedic hymns ascribed to him are quite edifying. 

Tie Vedic literature posterior to the Mantras 
is disfigured by anecdotes in which the pious 
sages poured out their wrath on the heads of 
those early oppositionists, i. e., Brihaspati and his 
followers. The Taittir^a Brahmaua relates an 
interesting aucedote which runs as follows: "Once 
npon a time Brihaspati struck the goddess Gayatri 
on the head, The head, smashed into pieces and 
the brain split. But Gayatri is immortal. She cid 
not die, Every bit of her brain was alive. " Some 
scholars find an allegorical meaning behind this; 
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Gayatri is tlie symbol of Hiuduism : Brlhaspati 
tried to destroy it by introducing opposition. But 
Hinduism is eternal, it was not destroyed. In the 
Maitrayani Upanisbad''we find another anecdote: 
Brlhaspati having assumed the form of Sukra 
brings forth false knowledge for the safety of 
Indra and for the destruction of the asuras. By it 
the asuras show that good is evil and evil is good; 
and they say that this new law, which upsets the 
Vedas, should be studied. Here Brihaspati is painted 
as a deceiver, a hypocrite. The Mahabharata records 
a story of this period relating how Brihaspati the 
sceptic had a long discussion with Manu, one of 
the founders of the sacrificial cult, and was in 
the end converted to the latter’s viewpoint. 

The Vishnu^urana records that a number of 
demons, in ancient times, began to practise severe 
penances according to the injuctions of the' Vedas. 
This caused great apprehension to Indra. At his 
prayer hlayamoha was created who preached to 
ibe demons the pernicious doctrines of. Brihaspati, 
not for their benefit but for their destruction. 
Thus they became auamles of Brahamanas, 

ga\e up Their duties and werea verse to 
the study of the Vedas. Then, as they had strayed' 
from religious observances, Indra killed them. 

The principie of ' causation . was rejected 

because sensuous perception is not an evidence m 

« 


i 
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support of it» Mere perception of two events wLich 
stand isolated and self-contained is not sufficient 

to establisli between them a causal relation, To 
ascertain whether a given antecedent condition has 
the character of a true cause, it is really necessary 
to find out with certaiut}- the elements of invaria- 
bility and of relevancy involved in such a notion. 
But this certitude can never be arrived at.” The 
^ universal ■ propositions cannot be established by 
our limited perceptions. Perception { Pratyaksha ) 
presupposes actual contact of the object with the per- 
ceiving organ aud is thus ' necessarily confined to 
the present. It is a case of here- and now; it does 
not extend to the past - or the future and is thus 
unable to establish universal connection of things, 
fu other words, sense perception can give us only 
particular t;ruths. But the knowledge of particular 
lacts cannot give us knowledge that is universally 
true. Therefore perception cannot give us universal 
relations. Nor can they be established by inference 
(Anumana)' alone.' For the inference which 3delds 
. a universal relation -as its conclusion cannot work 
unless it presupposes another universal connection 
as a necessary pre-condition of its possibilit)' and 
that again another, aud so on. In other words, 
the process of reaching a universal conclusion is 
always like arguing in a circle. Thus even inference* 
lu itself . is not. sufficient to produce a universal 
J>topo5itioa, Nojt is the universal relation supplied 
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Ga3fatri is the symbol of Hinduism : Brihaspati 
tried to destro}’' it by introducing opposition. Bnt 
Hinduism is eternal, it was not destro5’'ed. In the 
Maitraj^aui Upanishad'we find another anecdote*. 
Brihaspati having assumed the form of Sukra 
brings forth false knowledge for the safety of 
Indra and for the destruction of the asuras. By it 
the asuras show that good is evil and evil isgood; 
and they say that this new law, which upsets the 
Vedas, should be studied. Here Brihaspati is painted 
as a deceiver, a h3'pocrite. The Mahabharata records 
a stor 37 of this period relating how Brihaspati the 
sceptic had a long discussion with Mann, one of 
the founders of the sacrificial cult, and was in 
the -end converted to the latter’s viewpoint. 

The Vhhimjjiirana records that a number of 
demons, in ancient times, began to practise severe 
penances according to the injuctions of the' Vedas. 
This caused great apprehension to Indra. At his 
pra3'er Mayamoha was created who preached to 
the demons the pernicious doctrines of, Brihaspati, 
not for their benefit but for their destruction. 
Thus the3^ became anamies of Brahamanas, 
gave up Their duties and wereaverse to 
the study of the Vedas. Then, as they had strayed 

from religious observances, Indra killed them. 

The principle of ’ causation . was rejected, 
because sensuous perception is not an evidence in 
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support of it. Mere perception of two events which 
stand isolated and self-contained is not sufficient 

to establish between them a causal relation. ‘‘ To 
ascertain whether a given antecedent condition has 
the character of a true cause, it is really necessary 
to find out with certainty the elements of invaria- 
bility, and of relevancy involved in such a notion. 
But this certitude can never be arrived at." The 
universal propositions cannot be established by 
our limited perceptions. Perception ( Pratyaksha ) 
presupposes actual contact of the object with the per- 
ceiving organ aud is thus necessarily confined to 
the present. It is a case of here" and now; it does 
not extend to ‘the past or the future and is thus 
unable to establish universal connection of things. 
In other words, sense perception can give us only 
particular tjruths. But the knowledge of particular 
facts cannot give us knowledge that is universally 
true. Therefore perception caurot give us universal 
relations. Nor can they be established by inference 
(Anuniana) alone. For the inference which yields 
a universal relation as its conclusion cannot work 
unless it presupposes another universal connection 
as a necessary pre-condition of its possibilitj- and 
that again another, aud so on. In other words, 
the process of reaching a universal conclusion is 
always like arguing in a circle. Thus even inference* 
in itself is not sufficient to produce a universal 
proposition, Nor is the universal relation supplied 
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by testimony (Sabda); for testimony involves 
inference. Comparison (Upamana) is equally unable 
to establish a universal relation; it- only establishes 
the relation of* a name to something that bears 
that name. Now such relation of the name and the 
named is a particular relation, whilst we are in 
search of an unconditional universal relation. Thus 
the universal relation, which is indispensable to all 
inference, is not given b}^ any of the so-called 
sources of knowledge. Therefore universal relations 
cannot by any means be established. As inference 
is not possible without universal connection and 
universal connection is unattainable, the Lokayata 
as a system discarded in its earlier stages inference 
as a , source of knowledge. • 

It rejected ether as an element, because ether 
cannot 'be known by perception, and it maintained 
that the four elements, viz. earth, air, fire and 
water, are original principles of all things. These 
elements, in their atomic condition, when mixed 
together in a certain proportion and according to 
a certain order, become transformed into an 
organism. 

Consciousness is a function of the body which 
is an indispensable factor for its manifestation. 
Consciousness does not inhere in particles of 
matter. When these particles come to be arranged 
into a specific form, in a manner.'uot yet scientifically 
explicable, they are found to show signs of life, Jyife 
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and consciousness are identical. Our thinking- power 
is destroj^ed with the dissolution of the elements 
by whose combination it is evolved. Consciousness 
is produced from the body which is endowed with 
life or vital air. Without sensation uo consciousness 
is possible. When the body perishes no conscious- 
ness can remain; it must perish aiso. So there is 
nothing to transmigrate. The body, consciousness 
and sense organs are momentary. The mind is 
merely the product of a combination of elements 
just as wines are the results of chemical combinations. 
The four elements when combined produce or 
manifest the mind; there is no other reality than 
they. The instinctive movements and expressions of 
new-born babes are due to “ external stimuli as 
much as the opening and closing of the lotus and 
other flowers at difierent hours of the day or 
might, or the-moveraeut of iron under the influence 
of loadstone. In the same way the spontaneous 
generation of living organisms is frequently 
observed, e. g. the case of animalcules whicli 
develop in moisture or infusions or of the maggots 
or other worms which are developed m the 
eonstitnent particles of curds and the -like and 
which begin to live and niox’e hi so short a time . 
It IS an indisputable" fact that seusatioue and 
perceptions can arise onl}’ in so far as they are 
conditfoned by a bodil}’’ mechnuisni. Tut it v. onld 
not be so, were not the body the receptacle of 
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consciousness. The properties of particular prepara- 
tions of food and drink, conducive to the develop- 
ment of the intellectual powers, afford another 
proof in favour of the fact that consciousness is a 
function of the bod}'. As contraction’ is the function 
of muscles, so does the brain generate thoughts, 
movements and feelings. The mind, therefore, has 
no- substantial reality of its own, but springs' -out 
of the vibrations of the molecules of the brain. 
When’ the molecular activity of the brain sinks 
below a certain level, consciousness disappears and the 
,miud ceases to exist as in sleep. When again it rises 
above a certain degree, consciousness reappears. 
,The conscious life is not a life of continuit}'. It is 
.coming out of and again going into nothing. The 
hypothesis of a coutinifous stream of consciousness 
is a myth of diviues and theologians. 

One may object that since the body is declared 
to be the agent of all actions, it shoitld be held 
responsible for their natural consequences but this 
,,is impossible. The ' particles which form the body 
are always in a state of flux and the bod}' which 
performs an action at one moment does not ‘persist 
and the next to feel its reaction. It is on the 
other hand .undeniable that the body ‘suffers change. 
To this the reply of the Lokayatikas is that their 
system does not admit the existeuce of consequences 
of good or evil actions. According to this school 
the experiences of pleasure and pain come by chance. 
This is refuted as follows: The theory of matter 
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is mnahle to,,accoiiutnfor the facts of memory, and' 
recognition. , Reason, demands'that memory ^ and the.' 
original ^experience which gives -rise to it should he 
referred , to one an dthe same conscious subject. But 
this is ,possi,bIe only when the subject is funda- , 
meutall}' an . pnchE^ugeable .entit3^ This difficult)'’ 
is met: by the Lokayatikas in, the following manner: 
The traces left by. previous experiuees are capable 
of j being-,; transmitted from the material ciuse to 
its direct fproduct, an analogous instance being tlie 
transference of the odour of musk to the cloth in 
contact w.ith, it. But the general answer of this 
school ,tjO every question is that everything happens 
through the influence of svabhaya. It is svahhava 
or' a law of nature that consciousness is a function 
of the body and. the .body is the self 

NO FUTURE. OR PREVIOUS BIRJHS, 

: . The Loka3'atikas deny .past and future births 
as. there is mo, realit)', existing- before birth or after , 
death except ■ the, four pi'imar)', elements, and the 
mind,, is the .product of -.these. - So it cannot be 
maintained that- the mind at death passes on t.o 
aUQt-her bod):. The' mind must be different -in 
different j bodies,. ,The consciousness' of a bod)' 
which ,;has -already • perished cannot be related to 
the. ue.wt.'body -which comes into being. One m.iiid 
cannot. produce another mind .after total aunihila- 
tioif. .-The;theory that the foetus is endowed with 
cousciousness - is untenable, .. .'For consciousness 
presupposes; 'sensation through the sense organs, 
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all knowledge being posterior to and derived 
from experience. And the sense organs do 
not function in the foetus. Since no 
power can exist without a subject, 
therefore when the body perishes, consciousness 
cannot persist; it must perish with the body. If 
it be urged that past, present and future births 
are nothing but particular conditious of the stream 
of consciousness which according to the Vedicist 
is eternal, the Lokayatikas would sa3^ that the chain 
of consciousness not an entit}^ and a condition 
that can be predicated only in respect of an entity 
cannot be proved with regard to it. A future 
existence of an entity that is non-existent cannot 
be predicated. This is how the Loka3^atikas reject 
the existence of future or previous births. 

No Soul Apart from the Body. 

They also maintain that there is no soul apart 
from the bod3^ If there be any soul, it is only 
the living principle of all organisms. It exists so 
long as the body exists, and ceases to exist with 
it. It is the body that feels, sees, hears, remembers 
and thinks When one says, ’ I am stout, I am 
leau, I am dark,' one evidently means the body. 
Stoutness, leanness or darkness attaches only to the 
body. Phrases like ‘ m3^ body are only metaphorical, 
Just as a knave might induce au innocent person 
to accept glass and other such worthless materials 
in exchange for precious stones, so has the Sruti 
misled the innocent devotee making him believe 
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that the soul is distinct from the body, thus 
displacing his inborn and therefore the right belief 
that the body and the soul are identical. As 
nothing answering to the soul exists after death 
to go to the next world, there is no necessity of 
admitting the existence of such a place. 

Religion is Harmful. 

With the denial of Karma this school denies 
the existence of universal mysterious agency 
called fate (adrishta or daiva). It denies the existence 
of merits or demerits acquired in our provious 
existence. In answer to the objection that fate 
"must be admitted as the cause of the •differences 
nnd determinations of the phenomenal world, 
Brihaspati’s followers bring forward the doctrine 
of svabhava or spontaneous generation of things 
according to their respeefive natures. Religion is 
as harmful as opium: prayer is the hope of men 
iWho are weak, . without the will-power to do 
anything; . worship is insincere egotism to save 
oneself from the tortures of hell, and prophets 
are, the greatest liars among men. The Vedas are 
no authority: for they contain mantras (formulae) 
which do not convey any meaning whatsoever : 
some are ambiguous or contradictory, and some 
repeat what is already known. As regards the 
other portions of the Vedas, we “always find 
discrepancies oud contradictions among tliein; cases 
Me hot rare wltere a liue of 'action prescribed by 
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" desirous -of deceiving ilieir''‘fellowmen in brd^r 'to 
' furtlie'r their own selfish interests. There .is no 
particular' place named heaven even the Vedas 
themselves ddiibt the existeuce'bf a world '‘beyond. 
If a rhan goes to another world after "death'*' why 
‘ does-'he not come’ha'ck drawn by the love' of his 
- 'friends and relatives? When dnce thi’s^bdd3^'is reduced 
‘‘ ‘to ashes, how can'l c ever go to another world ? When 
we die, ev'er3' thing ‘ends there. We’ do not enter 'into a 
'•i region^ of painj' or,, of ‘'darkness -^unrelieved ’ b^^ a 
'single 'ray of light: Th'at>>God ‘is the -judge ‘of' oUr 
actions also does not sta'iid lo-‘fekson, b'ecause* in 
' that 'case- partiality and'itruelty 'on-’His part'vvould 
’'b'e -irievita'ble." If '<He visits uS^with 'the eV’il honse* 
’"quen'ces 'of-'our-'isins,' 'He becOnies our 'eh’e'ni^'''’f'or 
onothiug,'- Therefore Itfis better not'^to have^a God 
‘::th’a'n''’to 'have'’a crueTaud -partial -God. 'TheteMs no 
such thing as God, the supreme author and 
governor of the world, an omniscient spirit; the 
senses cannot "reach Him. A'dris)ita (fate), the 
.^prii^ciple |Of causality,, and inference, ,itself_jare also 
.denied. ‘The j'^edas reveal no .signs of infallibility. 
,,Sp hjiw, , can we , ascertain, that ..an: all-knpw, lug, 
,jajl-peryading ; aud.^ ^ll^powerful j. spirit^ exists,? 
.Naipre and. not God ts the^ watchword, of this school. 

■ .-rlj - ’FREEDOM' MOVEMENT.’ ^ 

" 'As a' consequence’ of ‘‘this "kind of destructive 
‘crificisrui 'kama ' or the fulfilihehf of ^desire was 
cbusidered ' to be the suminuin honnm of Humau 
life, ’At this 'Stage the V)-*’at3'a’c or the Afyaac'of 
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previous and later migrations were incorporated 
,juto tliis sect. They too, like the Lokayatikas, 
challenged everything including the caste system, 
• the .sacrifices and the Vedas and were bitter 
opponents of orthodox Brahmanism. Of these 
Vratyas, we hear of as man}^ as sixty heretical 
teachers. Strengthened by the support of these 
Vratyas, the Lokayatikas exhorted people to strain 
every nerve to work out their immediate earthly 
welfare instead of running after heaven. The 
result of- this movement’ was an aspiration - for 
. freedom, by which they meant, an all-round 
■ freedoru— freedom for the individual as jwell as 
for society, for man as well as for woman," for ^the 
rich. as well as -for the poor, for individuals - and 
jfor classes. They called upon all to cast off their 
agdong shackles and march shoulder to shoulder 
towards freedom. 

RISE OF BUDDHISM. 

The wonderful result of this kruggle fbr 
freedom was the rise of the Buddhistic culture. 
Buddha's views against the Vedic sacrifices, the 
memorizing and fruitless repetition of the Vedic 
mantras, the caste system, the authority of the 
Vedas and the worship of the ' deities, the magic 
rites and the ascetic practices-have their counter- 
part in the views of the Lokayata. It is perhaps 
because Buddhism was greatly influenced by the 
iLfOkayata EchooJ that m find in later aceounte of 
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this s3^stem the doctrines of Buddha arid Charyaka 
almost, amalgamated and the name ‘ Charvaka ’ 
sometimes applied to Buddha. India had been 
seething with free thinking and Buddha was the 
product of this freedom. 

No man ever lived so godless, yet so godlike a life as Bu^^ha did, 
DEVELOPMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

The Vishuupurana has a record of this stage 
of the school. It refers to a sect of people of ver3'^ 
ancient origin who were free to live wherever 
they liked, uuworried by conventions, pure at 
heart and blameless in action. Virtue or vice they 
had none; they lived in an atmosphere of perfect 
freedom in which men could move without the 
fear of conventional dogma of religion and social 
usage. But the people were not satisfied merely 
with social and religious freedom; politics became 
, incorporated with the Lokayata school, which 
ignored anvikshiki (metaphysics) and trayi (Vedas) 
which dealt with the supersensuous, and 
appreciated dandaniti ( politics ) and vartta 
(economics) as the only branches of knowledge 
deserving special cultivation. The earthly king 
became the only God. 'So long kama or pleasure 
was considered to be the only good of human life; 
now artha or material advantage was added to it. 
As the Eoka3^atikas captured the hearts of the 
cultured as well as the common people, all became 
earnest in working out their immediate , earthly 
welfare: The result of this movement was the 
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flourisbed diiriug the life-time of Buddha, Up to 
that time politics was not taken up bythe Lokayatika; 
so there is no trace of it Mn the teachings of Ajita. 
In later accounts, specially in the record preserved by 
Krishna Misra, it is mentioned very distinctly. 
Krishna Misra gives an almost perfect account of 
the doctrines of Loka3'ata school; *' Lokayata is 
alTOa5's the only sastra. In it, only perceptual 
evidence is authorit3\ The elements are earth, 
water, fire and air. Wealth and enjoyment are the 
objects of human existence. Matter can think. 
There is no other world. Death is the end of all'' . 

Charvaka School. 

This prosperity and success of the Lokayata system 
ended in corruption, and misrepresentation. Extreme 
freedom gave birth to licentiousness. Supreme bliss 
was transformed into sensual pleasure, the enjo3'ment 
of which in its gross form became the onl3' end of 
human-life. The elevated teachings of Brihaspati 
were metamorphosed into the eroticism of his 
wicked followers. Let usenjo3' pleasure alone, they 
said. It is the onl3' thing which is true 

and good. The only reasonably end of 

man is enjoyment. We know pleasure is never 
pure, never free from pain. But because pleasure 
is mixed with pain should we therefore reject our 
life ? Should we fling awa3' sheaves of padd 3 ' rich 
with -the finest white grains because the3’^ are 
covered with the Husk and dust ? Should we 
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.refain from plucking lotuses because there are thorns 
;in them? Shall we not take fish because they have 
bones and scales ? Should we exclude rice from our 
meal only for the trouble it will give in husking ? 
Who will not soothe his mind aud body iu 
ambrosial moonlight though there are spots in 
the moon ? Shall we not enjoy, the pleasant breeze 
’of summer because there is a little dust in it ? 
Should we not prepare food for' fear of beggars? 
Unmixed happiness is not available in this world, 
yet we cannot overlook the least bit of it. ‘The 
only good of life is the individual’s own pleasure. 
We should fully enjoy the present; to sacrifice 
for the future is unwarranted and perilous. 
The present is ours, the past is dead and gone; 
the future is doubtul. The present is all that we 
have; let us make the most of it. With this credo 
the Lokayatikas of that remote period of Indian 
history preached and practised an extreme form 
of hedonism. At this stage Indian materialism got 
the additional designation of Cbarvaka. The word 
means ‘entertaining speech.’ “While you live,’ drink; 
for once dead, you never shall return,” ‘’As long 
as he lives, let a man live happily; even borrowing 
money, let him drink ghee.” The propagation of 
this cult was the first step towards the downfall 
of the system of Lokayata. 

, -Nastika School. 

At this ,, stage of Indian materislism the 
Buddhists -and Jains came to the field of philosoph}' 
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to preach spiritualism. In -their first appearance 
the}’^ pretended to be the successors of the old 
heretics, i e. the followers of Brihaspati, by direc- 
tinff their attacks mainly against the doctrines 
relating, to sacrifices as actnally preached and 
practised in the Vedic school. They became, like 
the Lokayatikas, very popular for the 
time being as the minds of the people were 
still under the sway of materialistic doctrines. 
But as time went on, the state of things began to 
change. The Charvakas came to know what these 
new-comers really were. They led their opposition 
against the orthodox Buddhists and Jains as they 
had previously done against the Vedicists The 
result was that the Lokaj’atikas were opposed 
both by the Vedicists and by the Buddhists and 
Jains. By this simultaneous attack from various 
sides they were for the first time pushed to the 
corner. The philosophers of the Vedic school now 
became ver}' strong; aided by the spiritualistic 
doctrines of the new heretics, the}' stood as 
successors of the sages of old and repelled the 
attacks on the eternal principles of spirituality. 
As time passed, one " Vedic school after another 
opposed the heretics in general, both old and 
new — the Lokayatikas, Buddhists and Jains. They 
opposed the materialistic views of the old heretics 

and .the anti-Vedic doctrines of the new. 

The Aastika Darsanas Systematised. 

The pioneer of these advocates of the orthodox 
Vedic school was perhaps the sage Gotama, who 
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adduced very strong arguments against the theory 
of dehatmavada (which preaches that' the body is 
• the self) of the old heretics and established the 
theory that the body is different from the soul 
(Nya5'^a). Then came Kanada who made an ehdeavour 
to refute the theor}^ of svahhavavada or Naturalism 
of the old heretics by propagating the theory that 
the diversity of creation cannot be due to Nature, 
which is unconscious. The diversity, he said, is 
produced from the atoms, which are unconscious, 
through the will of God in agreement with the 
doings of one’s previous births. After him, Kapila, 
who is regarded by some as representing the oldest 
trend of philosophj’’, formulated his arguments in 
favour of dualism, for which the field had already 
been prepared by his predecessors. Then came 
Patannjali with his system of Yoga and tried to 
establish the existence of God. When through the 
influence of these teachers, 'the mass mind was 
almost inclined towards spiritualism and belief in 
the transmigration and spiritual' nature of the soul, 
Jaimini appeared and made an attempt to establish 
by argument that the Vedas were infallible and 
authoritative; that harma or action was more 
powerful than even God, if there ’ was any: and 
•that for the sake of the purification of the mind 
the performance of rites was indispensable. When, 
under the influence of Jaimini, the minds of the 
people became prepared, .by the performance of 
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duties sauctioiiei bj' tbe Vedas, for conceiving tlie 
spiritualistic soul, and tbe influence of anti-Vedic 
doctrines and tendencies was, for tbe time being, 
almost worn off, Vyasa came to tbe field and 
preached bis spiritualistic or idealistic philosophy. 

Materialism annihilated by Hinduism. 

Loka5mta, being thus opposed by these powerful 
adversaries, wavered and leaned towards spiritualism. 
This stage ma}' be called the second or the middle 
stage of its downfall, when It admits, gradually, 
the identification of the self with the sense-organs, 
the vital principle and the mind, shaking off its 
old doctrine of the identification of the self wit 
the body. The first view, in which the self is 
identified with the sense-organs, is based on the 
fact that consciousness and bodil}'^ mowmen 
follow the initiative of the senses and _ that the 
indgment expressed in “I am blind, whic s ow 
this identification, is universally accepte as 
Opposed further by the spiritualists, it main 
that the vital principle is really • 

intelligence, for on it ^^^^^^^^^hi^vrew too was 
existence and operation, When t 

attacked, its sponsors maintained t at ^ 

was a quality of the mind. The ot er ° 

only the means of elements of 

It was the mind that introdu _ power 

determinateness. Moreover, the min micrht 

of volition controlled the 
persist and function even when tn . 
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absent. Therefore the mind was the" true self. All 
-these have been recorded by Sadananda in his 
Advaifabrahma siddhi He speaks of foiir different 
materialistic schools, the chief point of contention 
among whom is the conception of the soul. One 
school .regards the soul as identical with the gross 
body, another with the senses, a third with the 
..vital principle, and the fourth with the organ of 
thought. Again, the Lokayatikas had so long 
maintained that perception was the only source of 
knowledge. Now being severety attacked by its 
opponent, who maintained the authority of 
inference, it showed for the first time its leaning 
towards admitting inference as a sonree of know- 
ledge. At first it said that for practical purposes 
probabilit}’' was sufficient. At the sight of smoke 
rising from a spot we have a sense^of the probability 
of fire and not of its certainty; this is enough 
for all practical purposes, and there is no need to 
assume the existence of a distinct kind of evidence 

- f 

called inference. When further pressed, this school 
accepted inference as a means to right knowledge 
as it was useful in our daily life. But it rejected 
the mechanical form of inference proposed by the 
Buddhists and others as being utterly impracticable 
for daily use. In other words, it divided inference 
into two classes — one class referring to the future 
and the other to the past. It accepted the second 
and rejected the first, the inference about what has 
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never been perceived, as for example, tbe future 
world, God and the soul. Purandara -flourished in 
this period as an advocate of the Charvaka school. 
Sankara, the commentators Kamalasila and Abhayad- 

Jayanta, the author of theNyayamanjari, and the 
unknown author of the Sarvamata-samgraha record 
his views. Being further pressed, this school 
accepted, at this stage, even ether as an element- 
a fact adverted to b}^ Gunaratha. 

As the3' were supported by the Buddhists and 
the Jains in their attack on the Vedic sacrifices, 
the old heretical oppositionists again became very 
powerful. They got their general name of nastika 
in this period. Vedic rites proper were gradually 
more or less pushed to the background. New 
scriptures of the Vedic schools were in course of 
preparation, fully adapted to the needs, tastes and 
tendencies of the changing times but not entirely 
divorced from all connection with the Vedas. 
Voluminous works were written which satisfied 
the' varying, temperaments of the people. But 
elements of different natures were expressly visible 
in these schools. By way of compromise with the 
old ' heretical school, whose influence still 
predominated in the country, thej' included and 
adapted the popular doctrines regarding indulgence 
of .the, senses, and .as successors of the spiritualistic 
Schools, , the}' gave'them' an esoteric purpose and 
thus ^modified ! them to -some extent. Since that 
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time, tbe period of tlie great Hindu revival after 
tlie fall of Buddhipm, India has been popularly 
Vedic i. Paurauika and Tantrika, in her out- 
look, though the Charvaka system must have been 
in existence even so late as the time of Haribhadra, 
Gunaratna, Santarakshita, Kamalasila, Siddhasena, 
Abhayadeva, Krishna Mjssra, Sriharsha, Jayanta, 
Hadananda, Madhavacbarya ,and others who have 
criticized its theories in their works. It was 
Sankaracbar3'a and his school who did not even 
consider the Charvaka school to , be a sj^stem of 
philosophy. The great • reaction against Charvakism 
was started by Madhavachar5'^a who pronounced 
the Charvaka system to be the lowest system of 
philosophy and scored a most decisive victory over 
it. .Through lapse of time the original works of 
the Brihaspati school, the extreme materialistic 
system of India, either perished owing to natural 
causes or were destroyed by its powerful rivals. 
The Buddhistic and Jain Schools, being spiritualistic 
in essence, did not meet with total annihilation. 
As to the materialistin school, it may be that for 
u considerable time its views became more and 
more feeble and unpopular until it lost independent 
existence and was absorbed into other schools of 
spiritualistic philosoph3^ 

And all this has been said by 'Brihaspati * 

** The following extracts on the Charvaka doctrine have 
been taken from the * Sarva Darsana Sangraha ’ hy 
Madhavacharya; English translation by Mr. E. B.-Cowtll, ■> 
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“ There' is no heaven, ho final liberation, nor 
any soul in another world. 

Nor do the actions of the four castes, orders, 
&c., produce au^' effect. 

The Aguihntra, the three Vedas, the ascetic’s 
three staves and smearing one’s self with ashes, 

Were made hy Nature as the livelihood of 
those destitute of knowledge and manliness. 

If a beast slain in the Jyotishtoma rite will 
itself go to heaVen, 

Why then does not the sacrificer forthwith 
offer his own father ? 

If the Sraddho produces gratificatiou , to 
beings who are dead. 

Then here, too, in the case of travellers when 
they start, it is needless to give provisions for 
the journey. 

If, beings in' heaven are gratified by our 
offering the Sraddha here. 

Then why not give the food down below to 
those who are standing on the housetop ? 

While life remains let a man live happily, let 
him feed on ghee even though he runs in debt; 

When once the body becomes ashes, how can 
it even return again ? 
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If he who departs from the body, goes to 
another world, How is it that 'he comes not back 
again, restless for love of his kindred ? 

Hence it is only as a means of livelihood that 
Brahmans have esteblished here 

All these ceremonies for the dead, there is 
no other fruit anywhere. 

The three authors of the Vedas were 
buffoons, knaves and demons. 

All the well-known formulae of the pandits, 
jarphari, turphari &c , (Rig Veda, X 166). 

And all the obscene rites for the queen 
commanded in the Aswamedha. 

' These were invented by buffoons, and so all 
the various kinds of presents to the priests. 

While the eating of flesh was similarly 
commanded by night-prowling demons. 

Hence in kindness to the mass of living 
beings must we fly for refuge to the doctrine' of 
Charvaka. Such is the pleasant cousummation. 
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The Historic Buddha. 

Buddhism is now the religion of nearly one fourth of the 
world’s population. It flourished in Hindustan for over a thousand 
years. It has left a lasting influence on Hinduism and the 
customs and manners of the Hindus. Although, there are not 
many direct references to Buddhism in the current Ayurvedic 
texts, there is no doubt that Buddhism had a great influence on 
the development of Ayurveda. It is therefore necessary that the 
Ayurvedic student should be well acquainted with the philosophy 
of Buddhism, The following extracts on Buddhism are taken 
from the valuable book on 'The Essence of Buddhism’ by the 
late lamented Professor P. Lakshroi Narasu of Madras, 

Buddhism, or, as it is known among its followers, the 
Dbarina, is the religion preached by the Buddha. A Buddha is 
one who has attained Bodfti By Bodhi is meant an ideal state 
of intellectual and ethical perfection, which can be attained by 
man by purely human means. Of the many that have attained 
Bodhi, the one best known to history is Gautama bakyamuni. 

The Buddha nowhere claims to be anything more than 
a human being. No* doubt we find him a full and perfect 
man. All the same he is a man among men. He does not 
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proclaim himself a saviour vjho will take upon himself 
the sins of those that follow him. He professes no more than 
to teach men the way by which they can liberate themselves 
as he has liberated himself. He distinctly tells us that every 
one must bear the burden of his own sins, that every man 
must be the fabricator of his own salvation, that not even a 
God can do for man what self-help in the form of self 
emancipation can accomplish. 

The Buddha says to Aananda, one of his beloved disciples 
*' Hold fast to the Dharma as a lamp. Hold fast to the Dharma 
as a refuge. Look not for refuge to any one besides yourselves”. 

. The personality that dominates Buddhism is not Sakvamuni 
but the Buddha. Yet the personality of the great Teacher is not 
without value. In so far as that personality is the practical em- 
bodiment of his teachings, it serves as a -model for the disciple 
to imitate and follow. The Buddha's mind in his absolutely 
great compassion for all beings. 

Gautama Sakyamuni's dignified bearing, high intellectual 
endowments, his penetrating glance, his oratorical power, 
the firmness of his convictions, his gentleness, kindness 
and liberality, and the attractiveness of his character all testify 
to his greatness. -In him were united the truest princely 
qualities with the intelligence of a sage and the pas.ionate 
devotion of a martyr. Though born of an aristocratic and ruling 
class, Gautama Buddha lived the life of an ordinary man; 
discarding the narrow distinction of caste, rank and wealth. 
He knew the world. He %va3 son, husband, father, and 
devoted friend. He was not only a man, 'but never, professed 
to be anything more than a man. He gave a trial to the creeds 
of his ancestors, but ultimately made for himself a nobler faith. 
His teaching was perfect but never pretended to be a 
supernatural revelation. He did not doubt the capacity of man 
to understand the truth, and never had .recourse to the arts 
of exorcism. He based all his reasoning of the fact of man's 
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existence, and developed his practical philosophy by the 
observation and winule study of human nature. In an age 
innocent of science he found for the problems of the Whence, 
the Whither and the Why solutions worthy of a scientific age. 
His aim was to rescue manicind from the fetters of passion and 
to convince them of an ideal higher than mere worldly good. 
He preached the gospel of renunciation attable a seunsciation which 
did not lead One to the dreamy quietism of pantheistic or nihilistic 
philosophy but to the purification of one’s activity by intellectual 
and ethical enlightenment so as to bring one to the love of all 
beings by faith in an eternal Dharmakaya. (below). 

Among the world’s religious teachers Gautama Sakyarnuu! alone 
has the glory of having rightly Judged the intrinsic greatness of 
man s capacity to work out his salvation without extraneous 
aid. If ' the worth of a truly great man consists in his raising 
the worth of all mankind,’ who is belter entitled to he called 
truly great than the Blessed Cne, ulo, instead of 
degrading man by placing another being over him. 

has exalud him to the highest pinnacle of 
wisdom and love ? His figure is the noblest, the 
most perfect that man can ever attain- It was genius unequallxd 
among the sons of men that inspired the Buddha’s teaching. It 
was genius commanding in its dictatorial strength that held 
together his order. It was genjus. the first and last that India 
saw, that in its lofty aims and universality, foreshadowed, the 
possibility of uniting the people into one great nationality, if such 
had ever been possible’. Indeed The the Jethagatha Light of the 
Worl dNo wonder that even those who first rejected his teaching bad 
at last to include him jn their pantheon hy making him an 
avatar of one of the very gods whom he had himself discarded. 

The Buddha has two distinct characters. In his first 
and earliest character he is the typical Yogi, the great teacher 
of the power to be gained by -self-soppression and by conquest 
of the passions. In his second he is the great friend of the 
common people, advocating universal brotherhood, universal 
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•equality and universal compassion for all forms of animal life. 
In both these forms the personal god Siva, and the incarnated 
Vishnu are 'his counterparts, and have ultimately superseded 
him. Siva is the Buddha in his character of a yogi. Vishnu 
is the Buddha in his character of a beneficent and unselfish 
friend of the human race. Siva and Vishnu, slowly replaced 
Agni and Indra. the favourite deities of the Vedic pantheon. 

No teacher xvas so godless as Lord Buddha yet none so 
godlike. Though the master of all. he was the universal brother 
of each. Though exalted and adored he never arrogated to 
himself divinity. 

The goal of Buddhism, 

Is Buddhism a system of philosophy and practical ethics, 
or a religion ? The answer to this question 'will depend upon 
the definition of the term religion. If by religion is meant 
something which inspires man with enthusiasm and fervour; 
which impels him to seek that which is regarded as the best; 
which places before him the highest idea of perfection and lifts 
him above the level of ordinary goodness and produces a 
yearning after a higher and better bfe: which springing up as 
an aspiration in the human mind, blossoms into forgetfulness of 
self and service of fellow-beings then Buddhism is certainly a 
religion, as it has given enthusiasm for virtue and spiritm.! jny 
to nearly five hundred millions of the world's population and 
has served to carry men through material pajns and evils and 
make them good, kind, generous, puie and loving. Buddhism 
rejects all dependence on the supernatural and requires man to 
depend upon himself for salva.ion from the miseries of life. 
The most sfriking feature of Buddhism is that it eschews all 
hypotheses regarding the unknown, and concerns itself wholly 
with the facts of life in the present work-a-day world. 

The starting point from Buddhism is not dogma or belief 
in the supernatural, but the fact of the existence of sorrow and 
suffering, not merely the sorrow and suffering of the poor and 
the wretched but also of those that live in- the- lap of luxury. 
Its goal is not heaven or a union with God or Brahman, ■ but 
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to find a refuge for man from the miseries of the world in the 
safe heaven of an intellectual and ethical life through self- 
conquest and self-culture. The Buddhist is hot concerned so' 
much ■ with the nature of the world as with its practical 
interpretation. In so far as he believes that a certain correlation 
of moral forces determines the propriety and effectiveness of a' 
certain type of living he is indeed religious. If he does not 
believe in an independent, objectively existent supernatural 
personality, he believes in Dharmakaya, a reality practically 
recognised in respect to its ultimate attitude to his ideals, and 
this belief serves as much to conserve value as the belief in 
an actual personal God. 

The Buddha said: “ It is in the nature of things that 
doubt should arise. Do not believe in traditions merely because 
they have been handed down for many generations and in many 
places; do not' believe in anything because it is rumoured and 
spoken of by many: do not believe because the written statement 
of some old sage ia produced; do not believe in what you 
have fancied, thinking by a deva or a wonderful being. After 
observation and analysis' when it agrees with reason and is 
conducive to the good and benefit of one and all, then accept 
it and live up to it ". ( Kalama Sutta Anguttara Nikaya). 
Accordingly Buddhism requires nothing to be accepted on trust 
without inquiry. It does not want one to believe in order to 
understand. To no question does it answer; "It is believable, 
because it is so absurd; it is true, because it is impossible.’ It 
has been sometimes said that the 'will to believe plays a more 
important part in life than reason. If we once grant the will to 
believe, we must equally grant the will to disbelieve. Further, 
what is the will to believe but the will to hold something certain 
which one feels to be uncertain, the determination to beguile 
and hypnotise oneself in such a way to accept as true what is 
clearly perceived to be error? The will to believe is nothing 
else than the will to deceive.' first oneself and then, naturally, 
others, Itjs only a euphonious name for hypocrisy, which may be 
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good for a cburch or a Jesuit, but not for religion or the seeker 
after truth. It may afford delight to the imagination, hut it 
cannot secure permanent happiness nor; enable man to fight 
against the forces .of. darkness. If religion is to be a knowledge 
and not a creed, a certainty and not a doubt, a real hope in 
death and not a wail of hysteria, a law of life and not a vague 
ecstacy, a solidly founded, convincing, .coherent, definite logical, 
system and not an irresponsible riot p^' emotion, then reason, 
not superstition, nor mere tradition, nor the will to believe, 
nor pragmatic utility, must be its foundation. As the Jatakamala 
flhe story of Mahabodhi) says, he who questions lhe“validity of 
reason by means of reasoning with arguments, deserts his own 
po^’tion. 

Of all religions Buddhism makes most demands on menial 
activity. The Buddha wants every man to doubt, inquire and 
be honestly convinced before following the way. ‘One must not 
accept my dharma ’, says the Master, ‘from reverence, but first 
try it as gold is tried by fire'. 

In Buddhism there are no beliefs which are not the outcome 
of knowledge. It doesnot constrain the rational human mind to dwell 
upon insoluble problems. Is the world Jernal Is the world finite, 
or is it not? Such questions have no value for Buddhism, ‘The-'e 
enquiries’ says the Blessed One in Poiihapada SitUa, ' have 
nothing to do with things as they are, with the realities we 
know; they are not concerned with the law of life; they ao net 
make for right conduct; they do not conduce to the absence of 
lust, to freedom from passion, to right effort, to higher insight, 
ta inward peace.' Nor does Buddhism contain anything esoteric 
or mystic. 

Reason and Faith. 

Though the Dharma does not ask you to believe blind/y, 
still it lays great stress upon the cultivation of faith {Sraddha). 
While reason enables man to arrange and systematise knowledge , 
so as to construct truth, faith gives him determination to be true j 
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to his convictions and ideas. But reason without faith would 
turn a man into a machine without enthusiasm for his ideals. 
Reason seeks disinterestedly to realise right order where it is 
not, but faith gives character and strength of will to break 
through the five hindrances of mental sloth, lust, malice, spiritual 
pride and pyrrhonism. While reason rejoices in the truths it has 
already found, faith gives ■ confidence 'and helps it onward to 
further conquests, to aspire after the attainment of what has not 
yet been attained, to work strenuously for the realisation of 
what has not yet been realised. It is faith alone that can 
transform cold abstract rationalism into a religion of fervent 
hope and love. Not only is there nothing in Buddhism which is 
opposed to faith whose essence is of the nature of trust, but it 
was also in Buddhist circles that bhakti, a loving devotion or 
faith, first grew up from the loving devotion to the great 
Master who was a real personality. 

It is through faith in the Buddha that the Japanese 
Buddhist relies upon Amila Buddha with his whole heart for 
his salvation in the future and rejects all ritual and observances 
and keeps the laws laid down for his duty. Faith conceived as 
confidence or trust, is the mother of all activities towards the 
realization of an ideal. 

Tripitaka. 

The Buddhists all over the world possess bcoks, called 
the Trlpliaka, which .are divided into Suira, Vinaya and 
Abhidharma; the first containing the conversations of the Buddha 
with some one of his audience, the second the discipline 
established by him for his ordained disciples, and the last the 
discussions by known authors on philosophical subjects. But 
ever since the earliest times the Buddhist brotherhood has been 
divided into many schools and sects. There have been four 
nikyas and eighteen sects. 

In each sect again there have been Sautr.nntikas, 
Vainayikas, and Aabhidharmikas. The Sautrantikas and the 
Aabhidharmikas of one and the same sect have never agreed 
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with each other, and the Saulrantikas, of one sect have been 
opposed by those of a rival sect. Even at the present day the 
Buddhists may be classified into three groups: the southern, 
who abide in Ceylon, Burma Siam and Anam: the Northern, 
Manchuria, Mangolia, and Siberia; and the eastern, who are 
found in Japan and Formosa, The Southern Buddhists 
follow the Hinayana or the Lesser Vehicle; the northerns are 
Lamaistic and highly ritualistic; and the easterns are 

followers of the Mahayana or the Greater Vehicle. Now the 
Tripitaka of the Hinayanikas is not the same as that of the 
Mahayanikas. In this maze what shall be our guide ? There 
is only one way out of the difficulty, and that is the one 
pointed out by the author of Sikshasamucchaga “ Yadkinchid 
subhashitam tad sarvam buddhabhashitam. Whatsoever is rightly 
spoken and free from error, that is the teaching of the Buddha.” 
This was the way of the Buddha, in which there was no room 
for the authority (sshda) of any book, 

Summxim Boinim. 

Apparently many are the ways shown by the Lord to 
the summum bonum, ^ but truly speaking there is only one way 
(ekayana) and that is the way of reason ( tatvayana ). From a 
practical point of view one may distinguish three means. 
These means are. in plain language, piety, philosophy, and 
striving for the welfare of one’s fellow beings. -These are 
respectively designated by the terms Sravakayma. Pratyekn 
buddhayana, and BodbLatvayana. Higher than the simple 
piety a of the sravaka or upasaka, who. under the guidance of 
Buddha, becomes an arahat, is the self acquired enlightenment 
of the Pratyekabuddha; higher than this enlightenment for 
one’s own salvation is the unselfish devotton-of the bodhisattva, 
who, out of infinite love ( maha karuna ), desires supreme 
happiness for others and, therefore, devotes himself to their 
spiritual elevation, desisting from entering into Nirvana. The 


The chief good. 
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highest unity which embraces all these three is that of the 
samyak sambuddha. who, like Gautama Sakyamuni, enters into 
Nirvana and becomes the universal teacher and saviour of the 
world. These different yanas prove the Universality of 
Buddhism, making it suitable for the highest as well as the 
lowest order of intelligence; the former being supplied with 
the religion of the intellect and the latter with the religion of 
the emotions. 

Some of the popular phases of Buddhism, such as 
reverence paid to the Master’s relies and images and the 
frequent invocation of the name of Amitii, seem to conflict with 
its iiighly rationalistic character. But it must not be forgotten 
that the religion of the common people is never a true picture 
of the religion they profess. For every Buddhist the supreme 
principle of life is the love of Dharmakaya, the ultimate moral 
reality, towards which all human beings aspire. 

Idol Worship. 

In every form of Buddhism the road to the attainment 
of the summum bonum lies always through the contemplation 
of the Four Great Truths and the pursuit of the Noble Eight- 
fold Path. But, as Itsing, the Chinese pilgrim, remarks, “ the 
meaning of the truths is so profound that it is a matter beyond 
the comprehension of vulgar minds, while the ablution of the 
holy image is practicable to all. Though the Great Teacher 
has entered Nirvana, yet his image exists, and we should revere 
it wilh zeal as though in his very presence. These who 
constantly offer incense and flowers to it are enabled to purify 
their thoughts, and those who frequently bathe this image are 
enabled to overcame their sins that involve them in darkness.” 
In the same strain said the regent of Tibet to Col. Younghus 
band; When Buddhists look upon an image of the Buddha, 
'they pul aside thought of strife, and think only of peace. If the 
•life of the Blessed One gives to the simple and weak more 
than philosophy gives to the wise, why should they not revere 
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In these days of scientific temperament the Positivists 
have found it necesary to represent in their churches the ideal 
of -humanity by the figure of a mother with a child in her arms. 
So did 'the Buddhists of old in carrying enlightenment to 
barbaric peoples find it necessary to represent by images such 
qualities as charity and compassion, mercy and benevolence, 
love and wisdom. -If the Positivists kneel before the figure of 
humanity, in the 'same spirit do the Buddhists kneel before 
Manjusri Samantabhadra, Avalokitesvara, or Tara. (Manjusri is 
the personification of wisdom and is represented as riding on a 
lion which symbolises boldness, bravery, and a fresh, eager and 
advancing spirit. Samantabhadra is the personification of action 
and is represented as riding on an elephant which symbolises 
care, caution, gentleness and a weighty dignity. Avalokitesvara 
represents infinite mercy, infinite pity, salvation from misery and 
woe. One form of Avalokitesvara is a female figure bearing a 
child in her arms, known as Kwanyin in China. Tara is a 
personification of pragna. 

‘‘ ‘ ( 

, As the author of the BodbicJiaiyavaiara says "tlllasamsana 
matrena buddhapuja visishyaie. If is by the practice of good 
deeds we render to Buddha the most perfect adoration . In 
another verse the same author interprets the worship of the 
Tathagata as the getting rid of the sorrows of the world and 
giving happiness to all beings. In the same strain says the 
author of Jaiakamala: "Worship consists in fulfilling the design 
.of .the person honoured, not in offerings of perfumes, gralands, 
and the like". Similarly says the author of Bhaktisataka: "O 
Buddha, the worship of thee consists in doing good to the world *. 

' No Pra3’er. 

In Buddhism there is no such thing as prayer. In the 
place of prayer the Buddhist has pranidftana. But this is no 
begging. It is only a self-discipline which is capable of producing 
nothing more than subjective results. No more is expected from 
it than what Kant speaks of ns the natural effects of prayer. 
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vourselves" The Blessed One never insisted on the sinfulness 

i llness .l™n. ta. 

confidence in their innate gooditess , 

Buddhist looks for salvation, not through the redempt on ot a 
Supernatural being, but by self-eitert.on and self-illuminati . 

Miracles. 
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of the Japanese Shintoists. Islam was perpetuated by persecution 
and blood shed. Christianity has cost two thousand years' of 
I war, persecution, millions of money and thousands of human 
lives. But Buddhism, even where it was persecuted,' has never 
persecuted in return. Compare with these words the following 
admonition of the Blessed One in the Sadharmapundanka Suira\ 
"The strength of charity is my abode; the apparel ,of forbearance 
is my robe; and voidness ( self-lessness ) is my seat; let (the 
preacher) take his stand on this and preach. When clods, slicks, 
pikes or absusive words, or threats fall to the lot of' the 
preacher, let him be patient thinking of me". The model placed 
before the Buddhist preacher is Puma, an emancipated slave, 
who, after becoming a rich merchant, renounced everything 'and 
became a bhikshu. When he was informed of the perils of_ his 
enterprise to preach the Dharma to a wild tribe, he replied: 
"When I am reproached, I shall think within myself that these 
are certainly good people, since they do not beat me. If they 
begin to beat me with fist, I shall think they are mild and 
good, because they do not beat me with clubs. If they proceed 
to this, I shall think that they are excellent, for they do not 
strike me dead. If they kill me, I shall die saying: 'How good 
they are in freeing me from this miserable body’. Of this 
universal forgiveness, the practical result is tolerance. 

, Missionary Spirit. 

The missionary impulse of Buddhism is a product sai generis. 
The psychology of Buddhism leads to those universal relations 
between man and man, which are summed up in the idea of 
brotherhood. And it is this universal idea which produces 
the universal feeling termed the missionary motive. Of all the 
gifts the gift of the Dharma is the greatest. 'Go ye O bhikshus 
for the benefit of the many, for the welfare of mankind, out of 
compassion for the world. Preach the doctrine which is glorious 
in the beginning, glorious in the latter." and glorious in the end 
in the sprit as in the middle, Proclaim to them a life of holiness, 
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as giants in execution, serve as monumental proofs of the , 
, wonderful inspiration which the religion of the Tethagata 
imparted to art. 

Not only for the Arts, such as architecture and sculpture, - 
painting and engaving, is India iudeLted to Buddhism, but 
also for science and culture in general. The best era of 
Indian Medicine was contemporary with the ascendancy of 
Buddhism. The ancient Brahmans might jhave derived the 
rudiments of anatomy from the dissection of animals in sacrifices. 
But the true schools of Indian medicine rose in the public 
hospitals established in every city by Asoha and other Buddhist 
kings in accordance with the injunction of the Buddha that 
whosoever would wait on him should wait on the sick. Chrraka. 
the author of the well-known Charakasambita, was the court 
physician of the Buddhist Kanishka, Nagarjnua infused new 
life info the science of Aayur Veda. To his lofty intellect and 
extensive scholarship India owes the revised edition of Sushruta 
now in use, The letter part of Sushata’s treatise, which bears 
the name of Uliaratantra, is entirely the work of Nagarjuna s 
independent research and thought. In the spirit of a true 
Buddhist scientist Nagarjuna popularised the science of Aayur 
Veda -by teaching it without reserve to all classes without 
distinction of caste. Even to this day the book on Aayur Veda 
read by beginners is the work of Vagbhata, a Buddhist. 
Nagarjuna also discovered the processes of distillation, 
sublimation etc., and thus gave a stimulus to the development 
of chemical science ( rasayana vidya ) in India. 

Faithful Buddhist kings sought always to give practical 
proofs .of their religious zeal, piety and wisdom by constructing 
large irrigation works and public roads. ^ Thus engineering 
received a new stimulus. Dinnaga and his disciple Dkarmakirli 
gave a new impulse to Indian logic by their books on Praraana. 
Vararucbi, Jayaditya. Vamana, Chandra wrote on grammar. 
Vyadi and Amarsimba produced lexicons. All sciences and 
arts were studied in the chief cenrets of Buddhist civilization, 
such as the great Buddhist university of Nalanda. 
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lit his salvation the Buddhist must renounce all selfish 
‘desires, and live to build up a character of which the outward 
signs are purity of heart, compassion for all, courage and 
wisdom born of calm insight which does not hinder one's 
house-mates in possessing their beliefs in peace. Of Buddhism 
alone can it be said that it has discarded all animism, all 
dogmatism, all sensuality, all asceticism, all ceremonialism, that 
it consists in charity and benevolence, self-denial and 
self-consecration. It alone teaches that there is hope for man 
only in man, and that *‘ that love is false " 

" which clings to love '/or selfish sweets of love” 

' ' 3. Morality. 

The goal of Buddhism is the freedom from sorrow and 
suffering. This cannot be attained except by the destruction of 
all selfish cravings. The self as such manifests its activity in 
irishna or grasping desire. If the self is to be annihilated, 
trishna must be suppressed. 

All acts of human beings become evil by ten transgres- 
sions, and by the avoidance of these their conduct becomes 
good. These ten transgressions are the three sins of the body, 
the four sins of speech and the three sins of mind. The three 
sins of the body are murder, theft and adultery. The four sins 
of speech are lying, slander, abuse and idle talk. The three sins 
of the mind are covetousness, haired and error. ' If a man 
having such faults’, says the Blessed One, ‘does not repent but 
allows his heart to remain at rest,* sins will rush upon him like 
water to the sea. When vice has thus become more powerful it 
is still harder than before to abandon it. If a bad man, becoming 
sensible of his faults, abandons them and acts virtuously, his 
sins will day by day diminish and be destroyed, till he obtains 
full enlightenment’. Accordingly the Enligshtened One taught ten 
precepts for the guidance and salvation of his followers: 

The -Ten Precepts (Kusalas) are as follows. 

I- From the meanest worm up to man, you shall kill no 
animal whatsoever, but shall have regard for all life. 
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II, You shall neither rob nor steal, but help every one 
to be the master of the fruits of his labour. 

III. You shall not violate the wife of another nor even 
his concubine, but lead a life of chastity. 

Like fire, sex is a good servant but a bad master. Few 
are they who have escaped unscathed by its comflagration. The 
over-mastering power of the reproductive instinct has often 
proved too great even for religion, in some forms not to 
succumb to it. It, is therefore, only natural.that special injunctions 
should be laid down against the inproper exercise of the sexual 
function. 

The Dharma can have no ' objection to marriages with 
the high motive ot propagating the species. Some Buddhist 
schools have maientained that it is possible for a laic to become 
not only an anagamin, but also an arhat, Nagasena admits in 
answer to king Millinda that laymen, living at home, enjoying 
the pleasures of sense, have realised in themselves the state of 
peace, the supreme good, which is known as Nirvana. Some 
Buddhist books, like the Matvchitda Avadana, ever make marriage 
compulsory for the bod/iisaUva, the aspirant for bodhi, an idea 
which may have given birth to the married clergy of Japan. 

IV. You shall speak no word that is false, but shall 
speak the truth with discretion, not so as to harm, but with 
a loving heart and wisely. 

V, You shall not take any thing that may intoxicate.* 

*■ 1, The ten sins which should not be committed are gene- 
rally enumerated as follows: l.’Killmg a living being(pranatipada): 
2. Stealing (adattadana,!: 3. Committing adultery (kamamithya- 
chara; 4. Lying (mrishavada); 5. Slander-(paisunya): 6. Abusive 
language (parushya); 7. Frivolous talk (Sambhinnapralapa): 8, 
Avarice (abhidhya); 9- Evil intent f'vyapada); 10 False view 
(mithyadrihli). But in the treatment adopted in this book drun- 
kenness (surapana) has been made the fifth evil, as its avoidance 
finds a place in the pancha cila, which are obligatory on all 
Buddhists, The evils represented by 6 and 7 in the above list 
have been incorporated and dealt with together. 
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The Buddhists were the first to enjoin total abstinence 
from strong drink in India. 

VI. You shall not swear nor use abusive language nor 
indulge in idle and vain talk, but speak decently and with 
dignity to the purpose, or keep silence. 

VII. You shall not invent evil reports, nor repeat them. 
You shall not carp, but look for the good side of your fellow- 
beings. so that you may with sincerity defend them against 
their enemies. 

'Not the failure of others, nor their sins of commission 
or omission, but his own misdeeds and negligences should the 
wise man take notice of." — Dhammapada, 

VIII. You shall not covet neighbour’s goods, but rejoice 
at the fortunes of other people. 

IX. You shall cast out all malice, anger, spite and ill- 
will, and shall not cherish hatred even against those who do 
you harm, bnt embrace all living beings with loving kindness 
and benevolence. 

'Let a man overcome anger by love; let him overcome 
evil by good; let him overcome the greedy by liberality, and 
the liar by truth. For hatred does not cease by hatred at 
any time: hatred ceases by love, this is lure nature’ — : 
Dhammapada.- 

The Blessed One again and again, impressed upon his 
followers the duty of practising maiiri or universal love, MaUri 
must not be confounded with kama and prema. [priya. priit). The 
former stands for sexual love, which is regarded as a hindrance 
{samyo]aiia) to spiritual progress. The latter represents the 
natnral affection and friendliness, such as exists between parents 
and children, or brothers and sisters. But. as this is not com- 
pletely free from the taint of selfishness, it is not considered 
the highest ideal. MaUri represents the perfection of loving kind- 
ness, as it ’'does not cling to love for selfish tweets of love.' 
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From mailri originaJe karuna (compassion) mi niudUa 
(goodwill), and therefore it is higher than both of these. Ail 
pious deeds, ail gifts, are nothing compared to a loving heart. 

X. You shall free your mind of ignorance and be 
anxious to learn the turth, lest you fail a prey to doubt which 
will make you indifferent or to errors which will lead you astray 
from the noble path that leads to blessedness and peace. 

Buddhism does not insist upon the acceptance of a reve- 
aled truth for the sake of eternal salvation. Intellectual convi- 
ction is the corner-stone of Buddhism. Hence there is in 
Buddhism nothing uncongenial to the modern spirit of scientific 
search, the patient and impartial search after hidden truth, not 
so much from a craving for knowledge as for promoting 
human welfare. 

Though there are'^neither rewards nor punishment in a 
future world yet there is the law of cause and effect, whose 
sway in the domain of ethics is as powerful as in the domain 
of physics. The Buddhist ethical system is emphatically *a study 
of consequences of karma and vipaka, of seeing in every 
phenomenon a ‘reaping of some previous sowing.' 
The tiger will necessarily be hunted down, 
and the criminal will necessarily be punished. 
Whosoever is punished for his misdeeds suffers 
his injury, not through the ill-will of others, but through his 
own evil doing. Even undetected criminal does not escape the 
effect of his deeds. If he is not one of those pitiable pathological 
cases, if his longings, impulses, and ideals sre those which in- 
spire the average man, he connot escape the misery flowing from 
his misdeeds. As the Milindaprasna says 'Even could one have 

kept it secret from men could one have kept it secret 

from spirits could one have kept it secret from the gods, 

yet one could not have escaped oneself from the knowledge of 
one s sin. On doing evil a man becomes filled with remorse 
and the heart of him who feels remorse cannot get away from 
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the thought of the evil he has done and obtains no peace; 
miserable, burning, abandoned of hope, he wastes away, and 
gaining no relief from depression he is, as it were, possessed 
with his woe'. Jean val jean may become Father Madelaine, 
but he cannot escape the pangs of memory. Nor can it be 
doubted that the criminal, though he may get on well for some 
time, will in the long run be eliminated from off the face of 
the earth as surely as the tiger is being eliminated now. Such 
elimination is but a part of the eternal inevitable sequence 
that leads man in the end to wisdom and peace * 

Man desires to get rid of the sorrows and sufferings of 
this life: he desires to enjoy endless’ bliss. How ' can he attain 
this ? First of all, as the Bodhicharyavatara- argues, punyam 
makes the body happy, If a man is compassionate and serviceable 
to others, they will not prove a source of trouble to him. No 
man can realise all his desires without the help of others, 
Hence if he desires the help of others he must have sympathy 
and compassion for them. As they also desire happiness, he 
must endeavour to get rid of their sufferings and sorrows. 
How can the suffering of one affect another ? In the same way 
as the suffering of one’s foot affects one’s hand. Thou, '•’i ' the 
body consists of different parts, we treat it as one and protect 
it. Similaily there may be different beings in this world, still they 
should all be treated as one,- for all are endeavouring to avoid 
suffering and attain happiness. One’s body is the product of 
the combination of the sperm and the germ of others, but by 
custom one speaks of one’s body as one’s own. 
If what is the product of others can be regarded as one’s self, 
where is the difficulty of regarding the bodies of others as 
one’s own ? That one is always the same person is not true; 
yet one imagines himself to be the same person. Is it more 


w " Mama Vartmanu Vartante Manushyah Pardha 
Sarvasah " In all manner of ways men follow my Path (i. e,) 
All Roads lead to God. Bhagavalh Geeta. Chapter 4. V. 11, 
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difficult to imagine one's oneness with others ? If' there is no 
atraan all beings are equally void. Is not then the fundamental 
oneness of all beings obvious { paratma samata ) ? Such is the 
manner in which the Buddhist argues' * For the ordinary 
Buddhist the doctrine of Karma may serve as the all-important 
motive- force for the moral life. But for the wise man the 
main-slay of morality is the internal perception of, nairatmya, 
the realization of the selflessness ( sunyata ) of all beings and 
the consequent fundamental equality of all beings with one 
another. It is this realization which forms the well-spring of 
the cheerfulness ( mudita ), compassion ( karunc ), and benevol- 
ence (mailri), which are the bases of all good deeds. 

As the generations before him have contributed to his 
being, so can he also contribute to the well-being of future 
generations. If the individual desires perpetual life, he can 
secure it only by living in the whole and for the whole. 
Hence what is good for all mankind, what creates belter, con- 
ditions for its existence and its perfection, is also good for the 
individual. What jeopardises the life of humanity or degrades 
it is also bad for him. A perfected humanity is his heaven, a 
decaying humanity is his hell. To preserve and enhance the 
worth of human life is virtue ; to degrade humanity and lead 
it to perdition is vice’. ' 

If a man desires to hasten his deliverance from sorrow 
and suffering, be must necessarily follow the laws of the good. 
This motive is indeed individualistic, but it alone can work 
with dynamic precision. A man will necessarily desist from 
injuring others, if he sees clearly that his interests are bound 
up with theirs. He will -even forego some of his own good 
for the sake of others, if the is sure that his sacrifice will 
redound to his own advantage, A man will not hate his 
enemy, if he knows that the love of his enemy will carry him 
fonvard to bodhl. No man loves others merely from his love 
for them, On the other hand he loves others because for some 


• Compare Loka and Purusha Samyalo-Charaka Sarera Chap. 3 
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reason they please him. In the BrIftadaraiWaka Upanishad 
Yagnavalhya says rightly to his wife Maitreyi; ‘ Not out of 
love for the husband is a husband loved but the husband is 
loved but for love of self. A wife is loved, not out of love 
for the wife, but for love of self. Children are loved, not out 
of love for children, but for love of self. Wealth is loved, not 
out of love for wealth, but for love of self. The priestly order 
is loved, not out of love for that order, but for love of self. 
The order of the warrior is loved, not out of ^love for that 
order, but for love of self. The states are loved, not out of 
love for the states, but for love of self. The gods are loved, 
not out of love for the gods, but for love of self. Existence is 
loved not out of love for existence, but for love of self. Not 
out of love is any loved, but for love of self are all loved’. 

In Buddhism moralitly rightly rests on individualism, and 
altruism becomes applied individualism. No more solid basis can 
be found in this world for the love of one’s neighbour than the 
love of one’s self. 

The end and aim of man cannot be the acquisition of 
wealth or the satisfaction of natural inclinations. But, as the 
Dharma teaches, it is the attainment of that perfection which 
consists in 1. perfect beauty, 2. perfect wisdom, 3. perfect 
goodness, and 4, perfect freedom. Can this faith in the future 
perfection of mankind inspire man with enthusiasm? Yes: it has 
acted in the past as an impelling force leading mankind upward. 
Nay more history proves how men have sacrificed their blood, 
and their every thing for idealism. 

4. Caste S 3 '^stem. 

The Buddha broke down the barriers of caste and 
preached the equality of all mankind. He proclaimed: *' My 
dharma is a dharma of mercy of all. Proclaim it freely to all 
men; it will cleanse the good and evil, the rich and poor alike: 
it ■ is as vast as the spaces of heaven that exclude none. 
Whoever is compassionate will feel the longing to save not only 
himself but all others. He will say to himself; ‘When others are 
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following the Dharraa, I shall rejoice at it, as if it were myself. 
When others are without if, I shall mourn the loss as my own. 
We shall do much, if we deliver many; but more if we cause 
them to deliver others, and so on without end,,’ So shall the 
healing word embrace the world, and ail who are sunk in the 
ocean of misery be saved". Working in this spint the Dharma 
became a religion for all, and has spread over vast tracts in 
Asia, India, Burma, Ceylon, Tibet, China, and japan, and is 
slowly leavening the thought and life of Europe and America. 
May we not hope for the day when its humanising influence 
will be so far-reaching and deep that the prejudices of class 
and colour which still persist in various quarters will be forced 
into the limbo of forgotten things ? 

5, Status of Woman in Buddhism. 

Speaking of the influence of Buddhism on the Burmese, . 
Talboys Wheeler says: "Their %vives and daughters are not shut 
up as prisoners in the inner apartments, but are free as air to 
take their pleasure on all occasions of merry-making and festivals. 

Courting time is an institution of the country. On any 
evening that a damsel is desirous of receiving company she 
places her lamp in her window, and puts fresh flowers in her 
hair, and takes her seat upon a mat. Meantime the young men 
of the village array themselves in their best, and pay a round 
of visits to the houses where they see that a lamp is burning. 

In this manner attachments are formed: and instead of arbitrary 
unions between boys and girls, there are marriages of affection 
between young women and young, men, in which neither parents 
nor priests have voice or concern." 

6. The Four Great Truths. 

The main teachings of the Dharma have been summarised 
by the Blessed One in four propositions, which are generally 
known as the Four Great Truths or affirmations * {ChcUvuri 

* In the statement of these Four Great Truths the 
language of Indian Medical Science has been employed. 
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flr(WSflA'CW').!They contain in a nutshell the, philosophy and the 
morality of Buddhism. They are as! follows: 

I.' The first great troth is that misery, that is to say! 
pain and suffering {diikhhatn), js associated with all stages and 
conditions of conscious life. Birth is suffering: age is suffering; 
illness is suffering: death is suffering. Painful it is not to obtain' 
what ‘ we desire. Painful again it is to he joined with that which 

we do not like. More painful still is the separation from that 

which we love. 

n. The second ‘great truth is that the 'cause of misery 
{duhkhd samudayo) is Trishna, the grasping desire to live for 
selfish enjoyment. Sensations (yedana), begotten by the surrounding 
world, create the illusion of a separate self. ' This illusory self 
manife'sts its activity in a cleaving to things for selfish enjoyment 
which entangles man in pain and suffering. Pleasure is the 

deceitful siren which lures man to pain, 

III. The third great truth is ihat^ emancipation from 

misery ( duhkha nirodho ) is possible by abandoning selfish 
cravings {upadanas). When all selfish cravings are destroyed 
there is necessarily an end of suffering. All selfish craving 
arises from want, and, so long as it is not satisfied, it leads to 
pain, Even when it is satisfied, this satisfaction is not Inst ng 
for this very satisfaction gives rise to new needs and there- 
fore to jnew sorrows. The entire essence of man seems to be 
an unquenchable thirst for a thousand wants. How else could 
he get rid of sorrow but by abandoning this thirst,? 

IV, The fourth great truth is that the Noble Eightfold 
Path {arya ajdarif^a margam) is the means by which man can 
get rid of all selfish crav'ngs and attain perfect freedom from 
suffering. He who has fathomed the Dharma will necessarily 
walk in the right path, and to him salvation is assured. 

These four great ‘truths form what may be called the 
articles of the Buddhist creed. 

' Buddha taught that misery and suffering were not the 
result! of the wrath of gods, but that they were the consequence 
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of-'tnahV ignoyailije'! bf-^Iii's ■ hature*' find) his. ^'4urr6undings^^•.^ 
Just before his death the Buddha-Said fi:’'' Everything! that. lives:!. 
whateveVdt !be', is.’.subjecti.tb theiilaw of -.destructiotf;' thb law 
of things ■'■cortibin'ed’ Isito ‘separate,-’ * .fi..;.. rs|.;t; 

, 1 -; Evolution takes .place through all; forms from the mineral,^ 
through plantSi and all-. -kinds, .of, animal forms unlil,jperfection;j: 
isj reached, in I the [Buddha. “All ,tr,ees and, grass,, these .shall , 
also .'become Lord Buddha": says a Japanese proverb. Ail , beings 
are what they are by their previous and present .^harma. The 
germ iof enlightenment;, ;(fpir.vanndhatn ). first, ,manif,ests itself as 
sentient .ireflex ,:activ!fy, I but .gradually, devel ips, •thropgH the^,. 
path jofi conscious concurrence inlo'sejf-conscious ratjpnal^reacliom 
i! .Reason and love claim the right to, control) the appetites , 
and ..passions. Gradually the notion, of dufy Jakes , root )n .the, 
heart of man, arid it becomes a check, to the ,. free play, of ,,.11)3 
passions. As he makes constant efforts to arrest his passionsj, his j 
moral, sense, the.ikeen proception for ipprovement, becomes ^ more 
and more active, , He finds it necessary to. wipe, off the., effects of 
his bad tendencies,, and, he resolves to supress them in future. He 
thus gets a, glimpse of the Noble Rath that leads to perfecfion. , 

, '.He suppresses more and more ■ his , egoistic inclinations 
and works for the good of all beings. When he has obtained' 
a complete, self-possession, and mastery of mind * and ,has 
trained himself to feel his oneness with ,.nll that lives, with the 
generations past i and jhp generations to come, not, only ‘with 
his fellow-beings, but with the whole world, with every defeature 
that walks to earth, his progress is completed, and , he' has 
reached the blissfnl heaven where thehe is* no more struggle,^ 
no more pain, but _ unutterable peace. ' By breaking ' the chains 
\\hich bind him to the: world , of individuality. 'and growing tb*be’ 
CO extensive with all life, hef'sccure^ for himself a- life'-. ever 
lasting, where there is no more the taste of death, ’ -n 'ii - i .. 

' 7. Asceticism.' ■ . ; .."f 

Gautama Siddhartha too fell' into the . trap of' asceticism,,, 
Jjut fortunately for the world he escaped, jfrq'm it. As .was the 

• Mcna 'eva Manushyanam Kai'anam 'Baiidha Mckshnyoh 



/fashion of his day ; Siddh^''t^ 9 ;'^^so left his; home ;and family 
ipnd , retired, to the forest to ,seek after truth. He placed 
himself undei* thej fiuidance of the wisest , hermits of his day, 
, He, .studied all their,, teachings and ; endeavoured to^ follow their 
example. ^ He. j tried to purify^ ^himseif by*', 'ceremonies and 
sacrifices, bv starvation and austerities, , by nakedness and self- 
• torture. He has himself -described how for 'six years in the 

ii t I ^ f|* 

, judgle, of Uruvilva he partienlly tortured himself and suppressed 
all the wants of nature. He led the most rigorous ascetic life. 
,He ale each day a single grain of rice. His body becariie 
, emaciated and shrunken, so much that his arms and legs 

? I . -.1 . . , ’ <1 i_ P 

lilooked like .withered . reeds, .his buttocks resembled the hump 
‘.of a, camel., and his, ribs, projected,, like the rafters of^ a, house, 
Trhe fame pf-his austerities, spread ,in the neighbourhood, and 

mj ( i t . X / 1 I t , ,1 1 

crowds came to see him. He pushed his , fast .even, to such 

,f V ,]/L H f J I 

■an',.ej:treme,’ that at last, he fell into a s^yoon from sheer 
- ifetarvation and exhaustion, , Andj when he cattie to himself, he 
found that no revelation had come to, him, in his senselessness.' hie 
once more began to eat pd drink so that the recovered his strength, 
j He.poildered over the fruits of his 'self-mortificatioh and'foundout 
that, this was not the’ path Id the wisdom he sought.' Just as' he 
realised I in his palace that '.the way to 'salvation do'es not lie in 
the indulgence of worldly, pleasures, so did he in the forest realise 
that fasl^ and penances do not advance people in their search 
for deliverance froln misery', that 'Sana incorpore sano must 
’'be the Irue'aimj' ’"Withoul* bodily' 'vigour the conditioh i of an 
' Arliat' is difficult to -attaih. '' ’ ' ' ' ’ ' ' 

, . , • .'.I, , , T^e Middle Path. ■ 

Let me feacb you, 0 bhiksbus, the Middle Path, which 
' keeps aloof from both extremes. By suffering, the emdciated 
devotee produces Confuoion atid sickly thoughts in his mind. 

; MotlifiCalion is not conducive even to worldly kno^sKdge; how 
much less to: a triumph ever the senses’." 
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"Mortifications are painful, vain and profitless. And how 
can any one be free from self by leading a wretched life, if he 
does not succeed in quenching the fires of lust ? ” 

" On the other hand, sensuality of every hind is 
enervating, The sensual man is a slave of his passions, and 
pleasure seeking is vulgar and degrading. 

" But to satisfy the necessities of life is not evil. To 
shelter the body from the weather, to cover it decently and 
comfortably, to protect it against the numerous external causes 
of pain, to save it 'as far as possible from fatigue, to eliminate 
sensations that are disagreeable, in short, to keep the body in 
good health, is a duty, for otherwise we shall not be able *to 
trim the lamp of wisdom and keep our minds strong and clear, ” 

" This is the Middle Path, O Bhikshus, that keeps aloof 
from both extremes. 

No wonder that among their rivals the Buddhists had' the 
reputation of being " preachers of ease” ( sata-vadin ) who 
favoured the " way of comfort ( pitshii-ntarga ). 

Starting ns it does from the first great truth that sorrow 
and suffering are concomitants of every conceivable form of 
egoism, the Dharma does not consign man to the sensualist’s 
(charvaka) 'let us cal and drink for to-morrow we die”. The 
Dharma spurns not only asceticism, but also all luxury. 

It is not that the vow of poverty or any other ,vow is 
absolutely necessary for attaining the Supreme Good. Laymen, 
living nt home and enjoying the pleasures of sense, can realise 
in themselves the Peace of Nirvana. 

Even in married life it may not be impossible to accom* 
plish a good deal m the direction of the perfect life. Still 
cvnluiion would seem to indicate a necessary connection between 
Celibacy and the higher life. Evolution points to a natural 
nntagnnijm between individual perfection and race multiplication, 
Wilde in the lower stages of animal life, the race is everything 
and the individual nothing in the higher types the reproduclive 
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filnclion^ becomes subordinated, and the individual rises • in 
• importance, In tlie bacillus or ibfe fish ' we ■ see a prodigal 
fecundity, but the major portion of mankind 'has arrived at' the 
stage of *one at a birth*. The highest slage would, therefore,' be 
that in which the individual is all' to himself, concerned !no 
longer with the propagation of the race but only with the' full 
and free expansion of himself. Hence the perfect individuality 
and the highest altruism demanded of the seeker after bodlii 
' would seem to be impossible except at the cost of fitness for 
the multiplication of the species.^ i ' 

The Blessed One said * He is a righteous man who is 
always anxious and desirous to learn, who walks uprightly who 
ponders on and considers the character of precious wisdom. He 
is a learned man who depends not on any fine distinction of 
words, who is free from fear and apprehension, who stands by 
what is right. The reverend man is not be who has becope a 
sexagenarian with form bent, with hair white, for with all that 
he may be a fool; but he who ponders and inquires into the 
Dharmai who regulates and restrains his conduct, who is full of 
virtue and love, who is able to penetrate' into hidden secrets 
and is ' pure, The graceful and perfect man is -not he 
who possesses beauty of form like the flowers that charm 
us; not ‘ he who covets and longs for the .empty vanities 
‘of personal adornment; not he whose words and conduct are 
' opposed to" one another; but he who is ableJ to give up every 
'vicious course, who has got rid of evil from the very root, who 
'■ is enlightened Without a remnant of hatred. The sramana is not 
he who is shaven perforce, who speaks untruth, and covets 
possession, or who is a slave of desire like the rest of men; 
but he who is able to put an end to every wicked .desire, to 
silence every personal preference t® quiet his mind and put an end 
to selfish thought. The bhikshu is not he who at stated times 
begs his food, not he who, walking unrighteously desires to be 
taken ns a disciple with a view to pass for a man of character, 
bui he who has given up every sovree of sin, who by wisdom 
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c is able [To crush every evil mclination, and who lives continently 
!i and tpurely*- The truly I enlightened man is not he, whoj is simply 
xhnnte! whilst the busyj .work of his jj mind, is impur.e merely 

• -'accomenodatiDg to outward r,ules / bul he’ whose heart is jfree from 

< hankering, whose inward life is pure and, spiritual and (perfectly 
j unrabve’d ”by this', or that. The man » of <]Bodhi ,;is'not Jie,who 
"merely isaves the life of alt ibeings, .but he who, is filled], with 

i' universal love and '.benevolence, who has no,' malicfji in , his 
" heart. And the man who, observes the- Dharma is not 'he who 
talks much, but he who keeps himself ;in .subjection to .the 
Dharma, although he be an untaught man always guarding the 
way,witli increasing watchfulness.' ^ 

i I . P'. 1 11 1|, ( • 1 ■ I 'j 1 I ,^(1 . 

'Restrained ' of haridi festrhined'' of foot; restrained ,in 
speech',' the bbst of the self-controlled, refledtive, calm, content, 

’ aldrid,-it' is he 'that "is'U* true 'bbikshu ;‘'"VBys ■ [he 'Dliarniapada, 
, <i c i' .i / u ! 1 in I I .-I \ t fl (' -f! , , j, ,1 , 

< ii i' •• 8. Democracy in Samglia. u , 

. ' . 1 , ■ I ' 1 I ; 

* The ideal ' underlying the nSamgha' is self government, 
"'the government’ of 'ali.ji for 'by all, ,At'/thc various Samitis 

(councils) disputes' were. stilUed.' by ballot and not by authority 
' While’ in Hindu , monasleViesi the dying abbot nominates,, his 
' successori in Burma- the head of itbe Samgha, the Talhanabaipg, 
'is elected by all-ilhe members , of . the i Samgha. The Buddfia 
'■called together thd'bhikshus and spoke to them on the conditions 
of thd ■ welfare 'of a Community, So long, O bhikshus, as 
lha brethren hold full and frequent assemblies,! meeting in 
concord, rising in concord; and attending in concord to the 
affairs of the Samgha j sd long as ' they; O brethren do not 
abrogate that which experience has proved to be good, and 
introduce nothing except such things' ns have been carefully 
tested ; so long' as their eiders practise justice i so long as the 
brethren esleemt revere, and suppoit their elders, and hearken 
unto their vibrds ; So long us the brethren arc not under the 
influence of ^ Craving, but delight -in the blessings 'of religion, 
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soI)llfat''goo<J‘’ ai]d holj^. wen sliallil cdme' toTlhemi'jand Jwelln 
amdngilhe'm in'''quiet': ’so 'lol/g'fis afie brethren' shall i no'libe.li 
addicted" ’to 'sleth' and'‘idlen6ss: 's6 long" as ''the/ brethren /shall 
exercise thbmselves in the ''Sfev’enfold '*'^igher wisdonii’iiof 
(I) ‘nlbhlfal''activity, '(2)'‘sea'rch''iilte^ 'IFiithi (3) ‘joyi ’'(4)' modesty/ ^ 
(5)' sejf-conlrol, •'/6) /arneSt ' dojilennlplation, ' anti (7) equanimity b! 
of mind;’ so long 'the SaWgha' nlay 'be eitpectei''riot • to - decline ^ 
but to prosper/ ‘Therefore,* ‘ Jbhfhshus,' ' bifc full-iof faith, modest 

in,. heart, I 'afraid dfi sijii ! anxious, to , learn,, sli:png in./ftiergy, 
active :in! mind, andi full rofwwisdom.iVi.;' . i it M !i " m'i ? J-i-t 
‘I '' . ‘I1 I ' I'l Ml'. /. ^ lij.ll'// .[ill i lii'I 

' ‘1 .1 i: id '!'I, Vo.tmg. 


‘I .1 i; 11' 

( ,ii 


!' , |When the selected '■mbnhs failed td'settlb' a di‘ipute,,"’tlije'‘'' 
mafter'was referred bVcfc./o ,tRe*Sfl«,g/ifl, 'which'‘'then proceeded,' 


was I accepted as the, Just.'* As ”great'‘responsfbil!(y rested bn the 
salakagallapaka, many rules had "lb* be,' frafn'ed.^o, guard the ‘ 

• iiwdi ’ '1 i .1, I , / -oi i'l' ..! 1 I' )' t>! t- .1 '! 

misuse of power by him. buch occasions were rare in the. 

„ .if''/' f.', .1 ■' •'>.'< " ii. t; . IV '■ .*1 

SOT^rtflj^henpe, }he .question of .majoril)^, o^, voting- is not a,subject^^j 

that has lieen. discussed at length in -Vinaya Pitdka, , , 

, Thus we| see, tlial the constitution ^df the ^sangha was'' 
clearly democratic in' principle blit differed in ’many vita! points 
frdm^ a 'dbm’ocfatic' institution of the 'present Hayi'^ ‘ ® ^ 

■'1 'll ' 'jll' ' I'S ,1,J1 Oill) [■!• l! ' _ h't .. J 's',i '.,1 

! -i().Though,!there,,are {hcj systjqm-of ,pleotion,pf ,thp President.,,, 
the movingi .of 'a. reSolutio.n, ,|use qf,ballot_ y,ol]’ng by Sdlakas,^ ^ 
strict , adherence to the jrules of, a. meeting and so^/ortn^ the 
constitution i of a Buddhist sanglia differed in /many., respects 

, 1 ,1 .11. III. . 1 I'l ,.n .1 .. •! 1! ' 1 ■ c 

trom that of a political, institution. , • .,| i . . . 

This discipline in working was strictly enforced and this 
was the secret of the great power, 'dvihichi the sdiigha developed 
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an'd. by which . itifispread r itself i.’iall over A§k lit, wias. in, ahd , 
through <1 an’' organization like this, -that scholars like Nagarjuna.- 
and- .'Asang'a, . Vasubhandu.)!and Aaryadeva, missionaries like 
Bodhidharnia- andj -Atisa. ' idisputants like . Dharmakirti and , 
Dinnaga., writers like- Vimuklasena and Kamalasila, expositors,, 
like, Subbufi and Kachchayana, translators like Kumarajiva- and; -, 
Jainamitra radiated .rays of light that dazed the whole, world. 

j. . ,^’9. ..The Noble Eightfold Path. - , ; 

< ‘Two extremes,' there are,’ said the Blessed One in Hisi 
first sermon at Benares, ‘which he who ^strives after holinesb 
must avoid. Which two ? — A life addicted to pleasure, for it is 
enervating, vulgar, mean and worthless and a life given to self- 
mortification, for itiis painful, vain and. profitless. By aypiding 
both, these extremes has the Talhagafa' arrived at the' Middle 
Path {Madhyama prai'ipada), which leads to insight', to wisdom, 
to knowledge,' to peace, to Nirvana. But which , is this Middle 
Path? — It is the Noble Eightfold Path,’ 

^ ^(1), J'he torch of right^ belief (samyag drisMi) must light 

his way, ,(2) Right aspiration [satnyag saittlialpa) must, be his 
guide. ^ (3) Right speech {samyag vak) must form his dwelling 
place on the road. (4) Right action (Samyag karma) must be 
his erect gait, (5) ', Right living [samyag ajiva) must form his 
refreshments on the road. (6) Right effort [samyag vyayama) 
must be his steps, (7) Eight thought (samyag smrill) his breath, 
and (8) Right tranquillity (samyag samadhi, his sleeping couch. *, 

I. It is the possession of the right belief that differen- 
tiates the educated from the uneducated, the thoughtful from the 
unreflecting. It is'one of the glories of Buddhism that it appeals 
to- reason and science, and not to blind faith and authority. ■ 

II, What then. O friend, is right aspiration ? says the' 
SauStav'ibhanga. It is the longing for renunciation; the hope to 
live in love with all; the aspiration after true humanity'. ' 


* Asvagosha’s Biiddha-charila, 
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: ; ' " if / 

^ III. To abstain from falsehood, to abstain from back- 
biting, to abstain from harsh language, and to abstain from 
frivolous talk is called right speech'. , , 

. IV. The aim of right action is not one’s own happiness 

which may result from it. Right action consists in the avoidance 

of all that is subversive of the higher life and in the ■ doing of 

all, that is good and noble. Progress in the higher life cannot be 

effected by means of rituals, sacrifices, prayers and incantations, 
and these are therefore forbidden. ‘ 

V. The logical outcome of right action is right" living. 
Every one must take upon himself some duties that w.ll exercise 
his abilities and make him useful to his fellow men. But the 
occupation followed should bring no hurt or danger to any 
living being. 

VI. Righf effort consists in practising what are called 
the samyakprahanas (Sammappadana in Pali), that is to say, in 
heroic.illy mastering the passions so as to prevent bad qual.ties 
from arising: in suppressing sinful thoughts so as to pul away 
bad qualities that have arisen; in producing goodness not 
previously existing and in increasing the goodness which already 
exists by fixed attention and application. The chief aim of right 
effort is to cultivate a highly developed will as such, namely, 
the capacity of control. Thus the Blessed One recommends the 
novice who is obsessed by some hunting idea of an undesirable 
character to try five methods in succession for expelling it. 
'1. Attend to some good idea; 2. face the danger of the 
consequences of letting the bad idea develop into action; 
3. become inattentive to the bad idea; 4. analyse its antecedents, 
and SO"' paralyse’ the sequent impulse: 5 coerce the mind with 
the aid of bodily tension.’ 

' VII. Man must' always practise right thought. He must 
know what ought to be avoided and what ought to be done. 
The exercise of right thought can be possible only when one 
possesses intellectual insight and wisdom (pragna). By insight is 
meant the power to grasp the central realities of all that are 
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most valuable to man. By .knowledge is meant an adequate 
understanding of the law of cause and effect; of the real nature 
of body {kfiya) and 'mind (cldiia): of plearure and pain (vedatiay, 
and of the true relations {yaiftnbluiiam) of all things (dharma) 
in' the universe. ( Kaya, chiiia, vedana, and dharma are, 
called the smriiy upasihanas ). Wisdom will lead' the 

bhodldsaiiva to perceive that all things come into existence 
by a combination of various circumstances {heiupratyaya ) that 
all -things are subject to change {aniiya)\ that there is neither a 
personal ego, soul {oiman), nor an unconditioned unknowable 
substrate in things ( ding an stch brahman or paramaiman ); and 
that through their ignorance of the true nature of things {flvidya) 
all beings are experiencing mental and physical sufferings in 
numberless ways. This knowledge will awaken in the bodhisattva - 
the deepest compassion for all suffering beings and impel him 
to work with dauntless energy for their salvation, J 

It is a glory of Buddhism that it makes intellectual enlight- 
enment an essential condition of salvation. In Buddhism morality 
and intellectual enlightenment are inseparable from one another. 
In this respect Buddhism differs from all other rtligions. All 
monotheistic religions start with certain assumptions, and when 
these assumptions are contradicted by the growth of knowledge, 
they bewail that ‘he that increaseth knowledge increaselh sorrow. 
But Buddhism starts with no assumptions. It stands on the firm 
rock of facts, and can therefore never shun the dry light of 
knowledge. Some have attempted to place the advalia form of 
Vedanta on the same level with the Dharma, as in the advaiia 
religion the chief means of salvation is what is called gnanam. 
But the gnanam of the Vedantin is entirely different from what 
the Buddhist understands by pragna. Pragna means ratiocination 
based on the observation and experience, and as such has nothing 
to do with intuition or what is called superconsciousness. 

VIIl Side by side with pragna, the aspirant for bodhi must 
also practise dhyanq to attain tranquility, a state of mind full of 
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reslfulness and moral insight. Right peace ( samadhi, Samata ) 
alone will bring to a standstill and mental states which produce 
^ frivolous sophistries, Dhyana, as understood in Buddhism, is the 
contemplation of the facts of life from the highest point of view, 
’ and as such plays an important part. The Dharma discards 
prayer as a means of attaining salvation. ‘Dhyana comprises four 
stages; a stage of gladness and joy born of seclusion accompanied 
by investigation and reflection, a state of elation and internal 
calm without reasoning, consequent on investigation & reflection; 
the total absence of all passion and prejudice; and lastly, a slate 
i of self-possession and complete tranquility. Dhyana is a diScipliiie 
.of the mind>>which> leads finally tola state in which ihe-mind is 
.flooded by an illumination which reveals the .universe in a ^dew 
.'aspect. absolutely, free- from all traces of interest,' affection or 
‘passion, ... .1 ' • . J , 

'Dhyana, as practised by Buddhist, is ^not losing consciousness. 
It is, on, the other hand, the subjective way of developing the 
habitual mode of onejs consciousness, known as character. . The 
practice of dana and sila, that is, the doing of good actions, 
consists in certain external acts of daily life, whereby the lower 
reflexes are gradually eliminated and the higher ones develope’d 
whereas dhyana, though it implies the practice of dana and sila 
involves the direct action of thought and’volition on the character. 
It is thus a self-possessed purposive eradication of egotism with 
a ,view ito investigate all things dispassionately. It is a strenuous 
endeavour to bring th^e mind into perfect harmony with all that 
exists, to see the place , of every thing in nature and adjust 
one’s actions righteously^ towards them, Dhyana has nothing in 
Common with ecstasy or trance, which is found so largely asso* 
ciatcd with religious mysticism and is claimed to afford super- 
natural powers and insight into the divine, 'No member of our 
floraihunity says the Blessed One,' ’ may ever arrogate , to him- 
self extraordinary gifts or supernatural ’perfection, through vain- 
glory 'give himself oiit to .be a holy man; such, for instance, as 
to wilWraw into solitary places on pretence of enjoying ecstasies 
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and afterwards presume to leach others the way to uncommon 
spiritual attainments. Sooner may the lofty paim'tree that has 
been cut down become green again, than an elect guilty of such 
pride -be restored to his holy station. Take care for yourself 
that you do not give way to such an excess Dreams and 
ecstasies, visions, and trances, which are the very proof of 
holiness in other religions, are vain and foolish imaginings ^to 
the Buddhist. 

. The Buddhist dliyana sometimes called anuUarayoga, 
should not be confounded with the Brahminical yoga. The 
former also has its physical and hygienic side. He who would 
seek perfection must carefully observe all hygienic conditions. 
The rules of diet, the habit of deep breathing, r and fresh' air 
at all times, the wearing of proper clothing that does not 
impede the free passage of air over the body, the habit, of 
frequent bathing, regular rest, and a sufficient amount of exercise 
all are essential. Though dhyana may have its physical and 
hygienic side, it is predominantly intellectual and ethical, its 
chief purpose^being to understand the true nature of consciousness 
and therefore of man. The yogin par excellence in Buddhism 
is the generous bcdhisattva who practises the six pararaitas. 
While the Brahman jogi ’endeavours to become absorbed in 
the universal Brahman, ' the bodhisaltva attempts to realise by 
conlcniplalion the self-devoid character of all things {sarvadharma 
Hiitipalambha sunyata), Sunyala kurunayor abhinnam bodhichillam. 
The mentality corresponding to bodhi is inseparable from 
nnivessal compassion and the negation of a self. In his 
Mbhiyalia Sroddliolpada butra Asvaghosha specially warns the 
B^piran^ for bodhi against confounding the saraadhi of the 
Buddhists with that of the tirthaUas, the heretics. 

The pracliEce of dhyana, uncoupled with pragna, dflnnol 
be productive of any good, but when. .the two go harid in^ 
hand, the mind is freed not only from , disquietude by the 
rrmovel of all inconBJslcncies, but also from almamoba, tbg 
liisl of S?lf, tyhich >? |he niclhcr of all cgpi?fn. 
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' 'i ■' Ten Impediments. 1 , • i > 

lie tl, who Iraverse ihe Noble Path 

le the impediments (samyojana; which , must be overcome 
The foremost among these is the delusion"' of a ne ' 

.nd,v.d„.i,„d „i, Y..iuadH,h., ). ,Thi;'°di L‘ ,sr::: 

orn,,. Somelime, ,1,. .alt u ,de„„t„d wilh ,l„ body 7oLZa 

d .s aosordod aa a .hi„g fliea ,„ay (ro„ ,ha "body k 
_ death ; , some ■ times , it manifests itself, Jn i i 

metaphysical '[clinging to individuality. All ^he*^saL/"to *" 

of s^ndr originating from an aggregation 

of shandhas whose condition has been determined by cauVes 
working in -the past, and whose future “will b^' determined bv 
Muse, at -wofk in“ the ■present, any progress if, the' dir’ectiol 
of.emancipati6n and ehlightenm-ent is ^possible,' 'Bu't when'o'ii’de 
•a man has realised that.tthere-i.no permah^rit 'e^o 
.^hich.can gam an eternal paradisfe beyond' the ’Lvd- ^ihe 
temptation- IS not far to run to' th’e sensualist’s extreL 'of ‘let 

to haVe faith m the possibility of attaining ‘perfection. ■- 

j I 

• 2. Pyrrhonism ('Vichikichcha) is therefore the 'npvf k . i’ 

ind U r"’ °br “"E'”'"' '“'J"' “f '8n»i-.6!£ 

.nd Unlnowble, pyrrhon,™ denie. '.,1 
the problem of existence, and thus becomes a mental and 
moral- malady wh-ch cm only ■ stultify all endeavour towards 
111 ogress, bcepiioism is often nothing' more than a cloak in 

not an attitude of 

mind. b\it an maladjustment denoting psychic instability', 
bcejjticism cannot regenerate men; it caii onlv k II ly,.! 
Bivk'li,.. p„,y;Wh.|„ , „e„ id.., -L .t, ' , 

,.^...,.1.^ c( •. „.W liW To ... ,0 


(f Refer algo |o page-90 Sbprfl, 
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Noble path will lead, one must enter the Path. No doubt 
reasons can be urged for entering the Path. But one must trust 
' oneself to the Path and follow it for to derive the 
' enlightenment the Path alone can furnish. ' 

i 

3. The third obstacle is the belief in the efficacy' of 
purificatory ceremonies and rites (sihvrata paramarsha). The 
Vedic religion was purely ritualistic. As the teachings of the 
Blessed One do not rest on any belief 'in gods, there is no place 
in the Oharma for a ritual. Rifes 'and outward observances are 
mere sham supports, ^ and can afford no emancipation from 
misery, even when there is the right spirit within. ' • 

, 1 ' , i‘ -i . 

, The man who has overcome the delusion of . self*, doubt 
, an4 ritualism has to a larger extent rectified himself, but not 
till he has broken the next two, .fetters of (4), sensuality (kama) 
,^and (5) malevolence (pratigha) are his chances of falling back 
reduced to a minimum. He .has to deslory all, (6), and.f?) 
craving (raga) for material (rupa) and immaterial (arupa) 
pleasures in this world or another world : he must overcome 
(8) pride [mana), (9) self-righteousness (ouddalya), and (10) the 
ignorance of the true nature of things ( avidya ). Having 
traversed the path he reaches the goal; he becomes perfect 
an arhal, and attains the blessedness of Nirvana. 

Ten Bliumis or stages. ^ • ' 

I ' rl 

The career of an aspirant to Buddhahood. which is 
repersented by the Noble Eightfold Path has been elaborated 
by some leading Buddhist thinkers into ten bbuntis or stages, 
When one’s intentions and aspirations have become purified by 
the inception of the thought of bodhi ( chiUoipada ) and they 
find living expression in compassion and charity, he cannot but 
be joyful. - This is the first stage, known as the joyful , stage 
{pramndifa) it represents the happy stale of the newly converted, 


* Set Samdbi 'Chapter III, 
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The recognition, of, w/n/fl/fl and the explanation , of the world to 
which it leads purifies and enlarges lhe aspirant's compassionate 
disposition. This is the second or immaculate {yimala) stage, 
which is essentially the domain of morality. The practice of 
morality must be coupled with reflexion ( adhichUia ); hence the 
bodhisaltva must engage himself in the various bhavanas so as 
to annihilate desire, anger, haired and error, and fortify oneself 
in faith, compassion, goodwill, generosity and disinterestedness. 
This is tbe third or shining ( prabhakari ) stage, in which the 
seeker after Buddhahood ' shines , by patience and forbearance. 
In order to completely surrender tbe idea of mine, tbe 
bodhisaltva must perfect himself in good work", intellectual and 
moral, and especially apply himself to the cultivation of the 
several virtues connected with bodhi ( bhodhipakshadhartna ), 
This is the fourth or radiant ( archishmati ) stage, and is the 
domain of energy by the putting forth of which alone 

good works can be perfected. Now the bodhisatva, being safe 
from bad thoughts, puts himself to a course of study and 
meditation in order to understand the Four Noble Truths in 
their true, l.ght. This is the, fifth of invincible (sitdiirjaya) stage, 
in which dhy'ana and samadhi predominate. The practice of 
charily, morality, patience, etc , prepares . the mind for the 
thorough mastery of the profound principles of dependent 
origination (pratityasarautpada) and of the substratelessness of all 
things (sunyata), «h'ch are the principles to give meaning to 
all other teaching. The mind of the aspirant is now turned 
towards these principles which constitute the very essence of 
Buddhahood. This stage is therefore called ‘ turned towards ’ 
(abhimuhli) stage, and is the domain in which pragna reigns. 
Though the bodhisaltva abides in the principles of 
pratilpsamulpada, nalratmj'a and sijnyalia yet he qapnpl be said 
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toi'^aVe' escaped completely' from tlie domain of passion. Hb 'is 
nolisubject to. passion , in the 'sense* tha t any .passion' whatever 
would .work in him, but he is, not completely free from passion, 
as. he has still the jnlense desire of becoming a Buddha ,and 
his intentions for the, salvation , of all mankind are not fulfilled. 
He therefore devotes himself ' to the attainment of that 
knowledge which would enable him to produce various means 
or expedients suitable for universal salvation. This is'the seventh 
stage, called far igoing ( duramgama ), which sums up the' six ■ 
preceding stages and includes especially the fruits of the' sixth, - 
full development of the intelligence of the bodhisatlva, the - 
complete absence ef regard for the particular, and the constant, 
cherishing of the thought of annihilation (nirodhasamapatti) of 
individuality. When the bodhisaltva has freed himself from eager 
desire for all particulars (uimiltagrahana) and does not direct his 
thought on special objects ( abhoga) , he becomes immovable 
(nchala). This is the eighth stage, whose special feature is the 
domineering presence of that supreme virtue, known as Hhj 
anupattika dharmakshakshu, of seeing that all things are .such ns 
they are and have not been created for any special purpose. 
The actions of the bodhisatlva whether of body or of voice, 
or of mind, are all compassionate and beneficent, but they are 
in ‘ no way fainted by the idea of self all idea of duality, of 
mine and thine, having vanished. Though all thought of self 
has been annihilated, the bodhisatlva is not content witk 
tr.snqui! deliverance, but becomes enthusiastic in bis devotion 
to the teaching of the Dharma to others with a view to ripen 
their merits. This is the ninth stage, the stage of the good 
one's (sadhumati), The bodhisatlva has now become worthy 
of the royally of the Dharma. Having received the excellent, 
rain of the Dharma, he himself becomes a cloud of the Dharma’ 
(dharmamegba), and in this final tenth stage, -the bodhisatlva 
has become a Talliagata, and continues to shed upon creatures 
the good rain which lays the dust of passions and causes the 
growth of the harvest of merits, 
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Karma, .• 

■ . • VjJjJ 1 


‘ Karmajam loka vatchitryaih ’ All* things are 
born, of' actjivities (Kfirma). Everything,, is^ *in a 
state of continnal transformation. Vicharena tiasU’ 
him chid, aJtetutah^\ Yet, nothing happens without' 
cause and reason. 'Svaiantrani na vidyate. Bvam 
Parayasain s'arvam ^yadvasani sopisavasah 
Nothing exists which is .autonomous. , Everything 
depends upon another, and this other thing on 
whith it'-depends is' Itself' dependent. 


f , Every change ^'is determined by a hutnber of 
cdnditiousr'T.he' most' striking of these 'couditjons 
is ordinarily called Its ‘‘cause, and. the Change itself 
IS said to be -the 'effict of .that cause. Strictly 
speaking the . cause (pratyaya) of any ' change is 
the totality of all ‘'the conditions needed for its 
Recurrence. That ,in the .cause ‘ which rriakes the 
effect possible is' spoken ol as the reason (betu) 
of .the change.’ .When a. Seed' changes into a plant, 
thal.ih'tbe seed which" makes it' become a plant , 

j in'" •' • ' "r-'v < ^ ^ ' 

of a particular" kind is .the ‘ reason of the change, 
while'the. tota'lity''6f conditlSus,' such' as the soil, 
water, light, air, space, .needed for its gerxuination 
and ' growth, constitutes the cause, Similarly 
sehtiehey, th’e' germ of consciousness '(vighaha bijam); 
is the reason for the development of individuality 
(nama rupa\ while the'^unibn .of parents, the womb 
;ofilthe'-’mother,rr';the/:po,tentialities;; derived Trom 
•parents, vegetative^ and' [animal 'activities,.-. and the 
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environment constitute the causes that produce a 
particular individuality. ■ , - 

‘' ‘Pratiya’ samuVpadam pasyauti te dharmam 
pasyahti; yo- 'dharmam pasyati sa'buddham pasyati.’ 
He who has understood the chain of causation has 
understood the inner meaning of the Dharma,' 
aud'^he that has grasped the Dharma has perceived 
the essence of Euddhahood. 

i . ' t • 

If every change has a cause, and that cause 
again a cause, is there then no ultimate 
unchangeable or first cause? Replies the Blessed 
One in Samyuttaka Nikaya; ‘ If a man should 
gather all the grasses and herbs, twigs,- and leaves 
of. this vast continent of India, and arrange them 
in heaps, saying : This is my mother, this is the 
mother of my mother, and so- ,on, there would be 
no. end seen to the mother of this man,- even though 
he might reach- the end of- all the -grasses and 
herbs, twigs and leaves of this continent of' India. 
What is the reason of this? -Without beginning 
and 'end is this world-process (samsara).’ .Again in 
another .place -in the same Nikaya the Bnddha says; 
'A .fruit, does not originate of itself nor is, it made 
by another; it originates in virtue of a cause; it 
ceases on the cessation of the cause.’ There, can 
be no first cause. 

* i. jut 

ISWARA. • .' , 

■Is there then no Isvara ? In a ' conversation 
yjith Anathapindika the Blessed One argued' the 
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matter as follows. ’If the worlJ had beeu made, by 
Isvara, there should be uo change nor destructiou^ 
there .• should be no* such thing as sorrow ^ or 
calamity^ as right or wrong, as all things, pure 
and impure, must come from him. If sorrow and 
joy, ,love and hate, which spring up in ^ all 
conscious beings, be the work of ,Isva,ra, he himself 
must be capable of sorrow and joy, love and 
hatred, and if he has -these, -how can 'he be 
said' to be perfect ? If Isvara be the’ maker, and 
if ail beings 'have to submit silently to. their 
maker’s' power, ' what would be,' the utility of 
practising virtue'? The doing of right or wrong 
'would'be the same, -as all deeds are his- making 
and must be the same with their maker.’ But if 
sorrow and suffering' are attributed to ‘ahotlief 
cause, theu there would be something- of ‘which 
Isvara is not the cause., .Why, then should not all 
that exists be , uncaused, too ? Again, if'' Isvara 
be, the, maker, he acts with or without' a 
purpose. ,.If, he, acts withj a purpose, he 
cannot be^ all perfect, for a,, purpose necessarily 
t implies the satisfaction -of a^. want. If he - acts 
j without a purpose 'he must be like the lunatic or 

H suckling babe. Besides, if Isvara, be the raake'r 

why should not people reverently submit .to him, 
why should they offer supplicatious to him when 
sorely pressed by necessity ? And why shoirld 
people adore more gods than one ? Thus the idea 
of Isvara is proved false by rational Rrgumenlj 
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aud 'all such contradictory asseftions sHould be 
lexposed.’ {Asvagbi.osba^s Buddha- charita). 'If, as 
tbeists say, God is' too great' for man to be'^able 
to comprehend him, then it follows that- his 
qualities also surpass our range of thought/ and 
that we can neither huow him nor attribute to him 
the quality of a creator’ (Bodhi chary tvaraaa). ‘ ' 

Is not the [world . in which jve live, it is asked 
an orderly- world where i everything is ,, goyerned 
by law ? Do not laws 'imply aS.lavy-giyer ? ‘ 
sharpened the thorn ? Who gave their varied forms, 
colours, and habits to the -deer, kinds • and to the 
birds? Svabhava \ It is, not according,, to the.,, will 
( ichcha ) of any; and, if there be no desire, .or 
intention, there can- be no intender or designer 
{Buddhacharita). < i. 

Ho natural Jaw is the cause ’of the observed 
sequence in nature. Every natural law merel^^ 
desctibed the cbuditioris on which a 'partibular 
change is dependent. A body falls to‘ the' ground 
hot' in cohsequence of th'e law of gravitation, ; But 
the law of gravitation is the precise statement of 
wbtit happens when a body is left unsupported .'A 
Ia\V 0/ nature docs not command that something 
Shall fake pidce, but it mefcly states hdw something 
linppqfls, Every hatui’a! law represents a limitation 
of our thoughts, or out expectations. All attempts 
to go far beyond the region of experience, whether 
it be in lime or in space, must be affected’ with 
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tLe greatest insecurity,- .-because' .the. probability of 
•the results -is 'hil.'' . , . , . 

That inan'. should be truthful,' just, merciful, 
loving' and hind to his neighbours, that he should 
avoid vice’ aud practise virtue, are injunctions that 
obtain their validity, not because there is Isvara, 
but because human society would become impossible 
, if , they were .set at nought. Virtue possesses a 
iSelf-propagating power. Vice and wrong ' are 'ever 
.destroying themselves. In seeking to increase lifd, 
making ^it richer and more 'happy,' t'goism'’ really 
.diminishes, impoverishes"^ and annihilalles it. 
.Sy^ihpathy -and love are- rooted iil .the'/same natural 
bonds 'which have conditioned' the ’very continuance 
of the-^'face on' 'the faithful ! discharge; of their 

duties to others bfesides themselves.-^'; ' 1- : 

■’ .• 

Man., is. man; only by. living iu and sharing the 

life;. of, a' society of his fellows.- A human being in 
isolation ,;would be - no^ 'being' at allj^'AH 

•achievements of, , man " haye.|5een-b'rquglif about, by 
• spoi^lj solidarity. -Only .a member of. society and by 
(the, observance . of' etbicar.laws' can m^ enjoy' the 
.highest and, most durable. bljss,^ ... , , ' V \ 

Instead of saying that Isvara is the -creator 
of the'worldV'we ought to say that man has created 
,hls 'idca'of TsVara 'including all" its -moral elements. 
As X'enophanes said,' if iimis could picture- U ga6, 
they 'picture him in the form of a lion ; the hors 
ft feepej’ th? oxen like an ox, ' 
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conviction's, '-Such as the belief in Gofl, ,sohl, heaven, 
hell, predestination, are mostly indirefct. 

‘ The Absolute-Brahman. 

if" the, world has not been created by Tsvara, 
may not all existence be a manifesatiou of the 
Absolute, the Uuconjditioned, the Unknowable 
behind all appearance ? said the Bleised, One 
to Anathapindika : ‘ If, by the Abs9lute is meant 
something out of relation to, all known things, its 
existence- canuot be established by any reasoning 
(hetuvidyasastra). How can we know that any 
thing unrelated to other things exists at all ? The 
whole universe, as we know it, is a system of 
relations ; we know nothing that is, or can be, 
unrelated. How can that' which depends on nothing 
and is related to nothing, produce things which 
are related to' one another and depend for their 
existence upon another'? 'Again, the Absolute may 
be one or many. If it be only ‘one,‘ how can i 
it be the cause of the different things which., originate 
as we'knbw, from different conses ? Jf There be:are 
thin'gs.'^hoW can theflatteribe related to one another ?If 

the AbsolutefperVades all 1 things and fills . all space 
then it cannot also make 'them, for there is nothing 

to make. Further, if the, Absolute isi devoid-, of all 
equalities (nifguna), fall things arising frorn it ought 
likewise to b'e devoid of qualities. But in reality 
all things in'theworld-are: circumscribed .throughout 
by qualitie’s. Hence, the Absolute cannot,be their 
cause Ifithe'Absolute.be considered to be different from 
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qMllties,- 'howjdoes it cdntincallyr create, the fthingS) 
possessing subh 'qualities and manifest itself in . thern^i 
‘Again, if the Absolute be unchangeable, all things 
t00| for the effect cannot differ in nature from 
the cause. But all things in the. wo'tld' undergo 
change and' decay. How .then can the .Absoliite' be 
unchangeable r Mo'rebver, if the Absolute 'Which 
pervades. all_ is the cause of every thihj,. why should 
we seek liberation ?,,Fbr we.‘ ourselveh possess this 
Absolute and must patiently endure every 'suffering 
and sorrow incessantly created, b}' the 'Absolufe’.* 
(Asvaghosha’s Buddhacharita). ' ' ' ^ 


The Buddhist, denies, the existence, of all 
Absplutes, but he . does not, deny the existence , of 
the.' internal or external world. For him. the 
world is an -aggregate of conditions or relations, 
which are themselves, not selfrexistent, but inter- 
dependent., Only, when couceived iu its totality, has 
the, world; any. meaning. , , . 


’ ■•• If 'the world is ueitherl the creation' of Isvara 
nor the manifestation, of the Absolute (brahmam), 
may it'notbe a product of. the individual selfPWithout 
entering on the question of .’the of > the realifyself, the 
Blessed One. has shown the absurdity of regarding 
tlie self as the maker of the world as follows : 'If 
you say fhat the self 'is the maker,- -then the self 
should make ’ all -things, pleasant. But -there- are 
tnany things in this world not pleasing to one’s 
"self; lio'w then could it be asserted that the self 
is the maker ? If it be said that the 'self does not 
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wjsli to make- tilings pleasant;, than he who wishes^ 
for, things , pleasant is opposed to his self, ,the -j 
maker.- Sorrow and joj' are not self-existing. How 
conld it -he. said , that they are made by the self ? If 
we admit that The selHs the maker, there shciild, 
least, be no evil karma, but as is well known, out 
deeds ‘.produce good and evie, results. Hence the 
self- cannot be the maker. rPerhaps it might be saj^ 
that the self is the maker according to the occasion, 
but' then rhe occasion ought to be for good alope. . 
Still as good and evil both result from cause, it 
cannot be that- the, selfr has made it eo. ' 
(Asvaghosha’s -Buddhacharita), 


‘ ■ Iti;.is '/indeed true, that the Buddha has • 
propounded no hypothesis concerning the origin 
and end of things; nor has he given a systematic 
shape to his views. But from 'what we hpd in the 


Sutrapitaka aud the> Abhidharmapitaka,' it is not 
diffi'cult to see '-clearly his ^exact position. The 
Blessed One' always 'spokeHn -a manner suited to 
the capacities '’of' his hearers. In -his discourses to 
the ordinary man he naturally appears to he a 


realist ( - On the .basis, of such 
discourses the Vaibbasbikas an4 the Sautrapikae 
have erected a materialistic S 3 'Stem of their own, 
and -are adherents, of some form of the atomic 
theory. It is not unlikely that, as Dr. Handt 
maintains in his Die Atomistic Gnindlayse der 
vaiseshijf'a , philosophic,' the Buddhists were the 
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of. the activity of self-'subsistine; spirits. -Ae was a 

i . .i-'jt , ->‘•1 ■' ii:- 'ii 'Til hui'l 

madhyaimka m thoiight as well as in life. He 

•.■.'I- .-lL'’ 



K' .. ji , ’ !!i ; ’j-.j) air-f .j 

Jtsut lie deuiea the existence of all transcendental 

^ 1 'f 4> V »4* t ' * V K ''>it 

substrata, all- thines -iii themselves, oomit^atma 

-i.i; Li.' : '*1 . j. I . i", ' ' I' ,v' ' i.’ 'L '• 



world ^ { pr^a^anclia ) ; • , nor ",4be j ' ' ^ empirical ^ ”” -ego 
{naiiiaruha). I^e taunhVa consistent incontrover- 

'V'J'V ’’ -.m: ii;>' liiij , j rx . JO 

tiDJe phenomenalism (advayava'da) so much so that 

. -iy )! .u -i'-i .i.-'i-i ■ fj.’ 

the title of -adyayavadi has been specially, given 
to him,.^- . , ' , , 

' -.'li io viiiii j--);! n'l' 1 ; 


' . ' 1 ■; 

H !<n :a'2. ;PdrsHhality‘6f''Self.' ' '''' ' ' 

■ iii -yi 'od.yf . . li - ' 

:» ‘ o/Varlousx'.have Keeu'cthe viiewfe Jpropduuded 
•cdncerningojhnmaufJ pexsdh'alitjij'.' 'iJitsy-hatfure jjand 
•.destiny, ,.Th'ei savage -fh&ks’ thafe there is .inside an 
.animal- i ior -a f manithaf Ij'ves .andormoves '-a xlitt’Ie 
animal! ioi{ (man pithe' animab inside. the’ duimaly/'the 

— ‘ ' ' I'l yt ■ rT'* r r/.rf y/ r< ^ ) 

'•"The' ^ivayavada‘’^i)'f fii'i Buddha 'should 'hot Be cd/ifo'iinded 
with'' the' Bldvaita'^'of*''~SankhfaV 'The"'former''i3 essiititiBily a 
phenomenalism/ 'Whereas ''.ihe' latter nis 7a ■st/BstaOtialismi’ which 
fmds;. its .ultimate >grouhd;jin_)Brabnihn. Though there-can'be no 
doubt thatjthe, .(^audapad^karibaj has ^horsowedy ; great deal; fry m 
the teachings of the Buddhist patriarch Nagarjuna, yet the 
fissential tenets of the advaita system of thought, such as the 
five kosas, the three sariras, the,- saohchidananda Brahman, the 
jiy'atma, .the' ahsofptidh of !the“‘*j{vhimn .into,- (Brahman, are all 
ijuiu foreign to Buddlusm. ' ;i 
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there could be no rewards ‘in heaven nor punish- 
ments in hell. Without a -sour there could be' no 
recoin p“ense for. one’s deeds . by metenipsychpsis; 
'and without ' trahsmigratibn how would' it .be 
‘ possible, to ' account for the .’differences between 
man' and man, in endowments,- character, position 
'and Jabe ‘ 

r**. . Tf *. •• 


The' Dhafma of ■ the blessed One teaches that 
•this ahiihistic' view,- this belief in a permaneut'self 
-or soul, is ^’the ^most pernicious of errors, the' most 
•deceitful of -illtlsious',- which i-will irretrievably 
■mislead its' victims into the deepest' pit -of sorrow 
•and' "'suffering.-' ' tSatkayad>^ishU ■ the* belief in 
transcendental- self, , is , the very first fetter which 
one .has to, cast .off. before he;can, set, his .fpot on 
jthe ‘threshold /of .the: r Noble Eightfold Path. .; The 
belief - in j a permanent self must naturally produce 
attachment^, to it, -and attachment, to., it must nece- 
;ssarily.;breed . egotism,., and craving^ for pleasure 
there„on., earth and then, beyond dn.rheaven. There- 
.fore I the -discernment of a,., permanent self j can not 
be .the ;condit!on, of. emancipation from ^sorrow. The 
very .search for, is. wrong, and like eyery 

other wrong .start it- must lead- in a false direction, 
Ab Asvagosha, says in his-Sfaddhotpada Sutra, all 
false doctrines invariably arise .out. of ^ the atman 
Concepcion. .If we were liberated from it, the .exis- 
tence' of' false doctrines would be impossible.’ Said 
ihc 'Biessed One to King Bimbasara ‘ He who 
teowB tlie nature of his sg-Jf and uudcretandB hi?w 
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dh. ‘-^-Pkilosipliy'' o? ‘ Bu^^Listr^ '^'^'PeWohalfty' or' Sel?,' ' “^.’3^^ ^- 

cOristitueut*patts,'‘ placed" iii, a' . ce(lam 'V^ai;ion''^to^ 
eac'h' otiier,' ^iDut wlieu ' we^' corne 't6 '^'e^amip'e,'‘tSe 

iriV rrv'Sr'''' -ii’I.Cy 

members oue by one, ,we discover in tne absolute 

Koitir,'’ /) .'ult -U '-iiUi /-''“.''iicrfiir.-iA 

sense there. is no .chariot — in. exactly the same, way 

the .words, living . entity and I are put a Jpooe 

of 'expression^. for the five atta'chmehts'* ■^ska|i^has)j',' ^ 

but 'wji&'w.e'come'tb examine the; elements, of, being'j 

oiie'^youeV we discover 'in the absolute ^sViise' there 

is no living being there .to form a basis tor sucn 

figments as I am or.T: m-iOther-words, that in 
....... Ii'-I.'i.'tjj r v.iMsvr, in nfuJyur. ‘inir^ 

the absolute .sense, there- Is .only name . pama; 
and -form (rupaj. '.In another place the same author 

j'* . ' •'‘11 * 

writes; *‘The3>'*say'it Is a'livmg eutity that \^alks,^_ 
it is a living eutity that stands; but is there ahy 
li’s’in'gii'entity; to-^walk'--6r tto’bstand'? •*T!'hefejis-not. 
But'-'6vba'''a'sf-peopleispeak'bfl'a'-ca'ft’fe •^ojng’,' thou'gh 
there is n'oth'ingr-'’c6ri'espondi'Dg! to 'the '.’word' i cart*- 

to'-' go or- to' standpyet-Ayheii'^thetdri’ver*' haS yoked 

up'fbilt; okefa'-aud - drive's -them' \ve then, -by a -mferb' -’ 



(Vatk— herydus"' iihpluse) .arises ahd Shows itself , in ^ 

thd\actio'ha,'-and: ' waik'm^; W; ^ 

by^ this' action^ of the hiihd' aua permeation. by the 
WlhHy' element'. 'Accordm'glyi tb ‘say-i It' is a living 
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of these skaiidhas is a group of psychical 
processes. Rupa represeuts-the totality of sensations 
and ideas pertaininty to one’s body ; vedana tbe 
momentary emotional states; vignana the thoughts; 
samjna the conceptions and abstractions; an^ 
samskara the dispositions, inclinations and volitions. 
‘"Whatever is gross, that is form (rupa);” says the 
Miliudapanha, ‘whatever is subtle, mental, lhat is 
name ( nama ), Nama and form are connected one 
with the other, aud spring into being together. 
This is their nature through time immemorial . 
This view is mutatis mutandis precisel3'’ the same 
as that of modern psychology, which also regards 
the ‘r as nothing more than the complex collective 
idea of one’s body (rupa) and one’s momentary 
dispositions (....samskara) and perceptions (...vedanai 
samjna, vignana). ‘We should say to-day’ says 
Prof. Titcheuer in his Outlines of Ps3mholog3^ 

^ ‘that life is the general name for a number of 
complicated physical and chemical processes; not an 
added principle, a mysterious something over and 
above them. Similarly, we no longer think of 
mind as something apart from mental processes, 
and of intellect (Juana Sakti) feeling (Iccha Sakti) 
and will ( Kriya Sakti ) as facpltips ^ith p?hlph 
this something is endowed. Mind is^ the sum o 
mental processes, and intellect, feeling an wi 
are contained in the sum’. All that we mow 
consists of colours, sounds, spaces, 
temperatures and so forth bound up toge 
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being is exceedingly brief { ksbanika ), lasting ‘only 
while, a thought-, lasts. Just as a chariot wheel rolls 
.o‘uly;‘at ,one goiut of the.^tiroj and iu/resting rests 
only- at one .point; . in exactly the' saine wa}'-, tHe 
'life of a Hying,, laeing lasts' only for thV pferiod'Bf 
one ■thought.. As soon as the thought has ceased, 
tHe 'being -.is said to have ceased. As' it has befeh 
said;~The being of a past ’ moment of ' ’thought 
■'has lived, but does not liye, nor will it live. The 
,jbein'g of -a*, future moment of’ thought will live, 
■bub has 'not lived nor does it live.'' The b'efng’ of 

, ‘ ^ ^ J O » * • ,/*!», * J ’ , r J ^ 

^1— ^ A 4* r\ t <-1, 
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J is ’merely *au"-4ggi'egate'.bf skan’dhasy (see Page 382) 
','a^bbrQplex.'of sensations,' ideaS/ thoughts, •'^efnotipns 
, and ,vblitibn.^.'Tt‘is'‘hbt^aii-eternah im’mutable, entity 
behihcl' these."^ •The''Wdt’'d ‘ ‘-I-'’ 'remains- the-, same, 
but its siguificauce ‘ 'fcoutinually change's.;, ^It 


I' Originates in..^ the. child with the. development of 
;; self^consciDUsnesSj. ( svasamvedanam ). and denotes 
■ofirsb.a boy,', then %a, :yguth|^jafter ’ that' h '.m’an, and 
[. '-'finally, r.a. hot&rd,;fThere,)s ^n., identity’’. ih''a certain 
•"'Seus'e-.pnl}'..;, As j,.the , .Blessed j 'Oue"^' says ' in 'the 
h, Kutadanthaj Sutra the sameness ’’is confetiluted hy 
i'! continuity .just, as.we,^ spealc^ of .the. 'identity of a 
-'■fiver or. a fountain, ^though the water is ’continually 
ichanging; or., the identity between the' flame of a 
'■'lamp ,at' one moment and .that at another moment, 

, . although, different particles of the wick and oil 
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are consumed in succession, and the flame it^lf 
might have been put out for some time in the 
interim. What characterises the apparent sameness 
ot the ‘I’ is the cohesion and, co-ordination of a 
Itata number of very frequently recurring 
sensations and ideas, which therefore come to be 
regarded as a permanent stock. These are primarily 
t2 Lnstations of one’s own body, but they also 
include the daily recurring sensations of on 
environment. In short, the T represents a unity 
arising from one’s customary sensations -and ide . 
It is fn relation to this unity that one speaks 
nf 'my body’ and ‘my soul’, A changelees, simple 
unitary ego is a pure myth. Change is even the 

iL of consciousness. We might as well- speak 
irlhe kerL of a water.bubbleas of the self-whlch 
L supposed to be the lord of one’s body, of ones 
mind, and of one’s character. 

The denial of a separate self, an atman, 

1 tor floes not obliterate the personality of a 
’’“ b it liberates the individnal from an error 
liable to stunt bis intellectual and ethical 
^Moment and hinder his attainment of perfection 

n 'Xmr amoves from life the vanity of 
Jlu which ie the result of ei- erroneous belief in 
iL' ekisiuiice of etffion anu karma ns separate 
liuitifcd Ai what eoiistiltttcs .. 'nan's personality 
: his ow^dLdt and aspiratio he that holds 
1,1s person dear ehould keep h mtclf free fi'olU 



■ . . 1.3. Death and After. ' 

So long as the skandhas. are united, we have 
being; when the skandhas dissolve, the being 
disappears and we have; death. Just as , fire, though 
not lying hidden in the two sticks nibbed against 
each other, originates through friction, in the 
same way, says the Blessed One, appears conscious- 
ness (viguana) , under , certain conditions "and 
disappears when these conditions, cease to exist. 
When the. wood is burnt, the fire' disappears. 
Just so,' when the conditiou'of consciousness ceases, 

. consciousness disappears. Rightly,-,, did the’ Buddha 
; teach-in plain language to his .disciples: '‘It were 
better Jf the .ignorant regarded the body, composed 
of the -four elements, as., the ‘I’ instead' of 'mind. 
And why. do I say so? Because this , body^' may 
' endure for a year, ten years, hundred ' years and 
more^ But what is called mind, cognition, couscibus- 
ness, is found to be day and night in reastless 
change. ’ ..is, ' 

■Just, as the seed in the field germinates aud 
grows on account of the moisture in the' soil as 
well as the vitality of the embryo, so do the 
'•elementary and composite forms of the organised 
being and the sin organs of sense arise from a 
eansc and from a cause become disintegrated and 
■perish. As the union of the constituent parts' forms 
.'what is, called a . /chariot’, so does the union of 
. the skandhas (see page 382) the attribute, of beirg 
fpf)^ yyhft^ is called a aettlbnt being, As soon po 
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than _the,, temporafj' Vnion of *the'‘'five; dkaildbas 
( See page 382 ) ,._tHe 'Wgintiiiig"' of 'this, uoion is 
birth, and its ^end is 'death "■Biit‘'ks "long as the 
tinion^ lasts, '"'the '‘'ego- ‘-manifests'-Htself -at i 'every 
moment' as an a'ctiye^p’aih-aVoiding, pleasure'rseeking 
will, having ' ‘relat'rons ‘to ’•ot'het in'dividuals. . 'F.i-om 
this point ' ' bf 'view iskch - -individnal ' existence - ,is 
spoken pf _as a complex' of 'ka'rinas;-' So -long asv-’the 
karmas remain nearly, '’the 'same,’ we ‘‘recognisfe ;tBe 
person as the same for all' pracitihal purposes. But 
these, karma's, which form" the 'content of -one’s .'ego, 
consist of relations 'between the 'pfersbn ' and 'Other 
a'nd’ .’are ’ therefore 'n'ever confined 


,, individuals 


.whpllj^. to| ^jOueself*''‘^ir glasses oh to others, -rand 
remains preserved in them ' 'evVh after one’s .death. 
Socman dies, but 'one’s' karma ife reborn' in'- other 
individuals. ‘ Just as 'when 'k man ' has'' written a 
/letter,, the. .writing/ has'J ceased,"' but'- the '-letter 
remains, .so when skaiidh'as '(see 'page'' 382y dissolve, 
'the deeds remain to 'bear "fruit' in the -future. 
"Wheu a lamp is' l,it at a hufuin‘g‘ lamp‘"t'here-is a 
kiuding of the wick, but no 'trausmigrat'idu- of the 
flame . The inaugo .that, is planted - rots -in the 
. .ground, but it is'''febofn iu' the' ‘mangoes 'of the 
. tree that grows from .its seed. Prom 'the' "seed to 
the... fruit there is no frausmigration "of a' mango 
..soul, ;bnt there is a’Vecohstructiou of its- form" aud 
the ■ type. ’ in , all its' individual ‘ features ‘is preserved 
in the new mangoes. ' Thus' ‘niau' reincarnates, 
though there is no transmigration. One man dies. 
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and it is another -that is reborn. ‘Wbat is reborn’, 
says the Milindapanba, ‘is name and form’. Bat 
it is not the same name and . form, 

“Just as the words of the teacher do not pass 
into the month of the pupil, who nevertheless 
repeats them : and just as the features of the face 
do not pass to the reflection in mirrors and the 
likej and nevertheless in dependence on them does 
the image appear; and just as the flame does not 
pass over from the wick of one lamp to that of 
another, and ueverthelass the flame of the second 
lamp exists in dependence on that of the former; 
in exactly the same way not a single element of 
being passes over from a, previous existence into 
the present existence, nor hence into the next 
existence; and yet in dependence on the groups, 
organs of sense, objects of sense, and sense 
consciousness of the last existence were born 
those of this one, and from the present groups, 
organs of sense, objects of sense, and self- 
consciousness will be born the groups, organs of 
sense, objects of sense, and sense consciousness of 
the next existence.” 

Even the infant, that dies soon after its birth, 
leaves an impression on its mother which in some 
way produces a change in the mother. Every deed, 
every word, every thought is a part of oivr 
psychic life and our psychic life remains 
unbroken, like an extinct flame that his kindled 
another. 


“(C!i."9^Philpsophy bf BiicldhisiHl ’ 


Nirvana 



well 
Of 
blit 

trii- 

the 

. i 

v ' The 'Biiddiiist doctrine of (karma) is very wide 
in its scope. Karina .operates not only in the., sphere 
of sentient life but extends ov^er the whole of 
pnenpinenal (existence (Prapancha), : . ; 

. .The,',, Buddhistic . doctrine, ,of Karma, differ.s 
tq^lly frpm the.. Bra.hmanic, theory of transmigrat- 
ion. Brabminism , teaches . the transmigratipn of. a 
real , sou!,? aUj (atman), but the Buddhist Dharma 
iucplcates a .mere succession of karma. 


live after' death?, 'asks a 


' 'Do' |We then _ 

known' living' writer, and answers' as follows: 
course we do., '.we live. Our. bodies .dissolvei- 

■I'. 'i.;o ;r '• . ; •' -'-'i'- 

our, lives continue. , - 

..T'he'orgahisin'i man aud woman! il.s, mortal., 
ly;"buf the organism, humanity, is’ imriiortal. , 
know' of ' faoth'ing that ’can destory , it ' within 
Conditions of our. solar sohere. 


. t J. 4 .- Nirvana. : 

>■ , (Anitya, anatmah) and (nirvana), 'have ' been 
rightly • called the three corner-stones of Buddhisni; 
- .' Anitya means impermanence. ' It signifies 

that-ail the constituents of being arei transitory,’! 
that. all ; things are in a perpetual flux. Nothing is 
permanent in the unir^erse but change. Mutability 
is' the very’ chafacleristic of all existence (visvam 
kshanabhanguram). The essential feature ‘ of al[ 
matter,, whether living or dead, is its' instabilit3\ 
Even energ}' has' a 'tendenc}' to diffusion and dissi- 
pation; Oiil}' non-existence, (sun3ata), can claim 
to he ' immutable.Permaneut unchanging substances 
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exist in^ our tiiouglit, .but not in _r,eallty. ,Wliat- 
so'ever exists is' made-up of coloiirs, sounds,, tempr 
feratures, spaces, times'" pressures' ideas," ^emotions, 
volitions ' and so forth', ''connected with' dnV another 
m manifold ways. And these are continually •.chan- 
ging: Every thln'g. is' therefore 'momentary (kshanika). 
S6'me;thlngs'‘hiay he^ relatively * more permaLent 
than'others, but nothing 'is absolutely permanent. 
Modern science can discover 'nothing' fixed in the 
ilni verse.. It js fhe mistaking of what is iinpermau- 
ehf‘'fpr hdmet^hing permanent t’ha^ , makes ' "(anifya) 
the source of sorrow’ (du'kkha). r, . " . , 

'V\*’hat is anit 3 ’a " 'is : hot n’ecessaril;^ ' mi.thya 
or 'illitsofyl *as' some have siipposed.’ The' characters 
that suggest the sheet' of water ' dn a n/irage "are 
real!}' present, but the 'ieceptiou arises 'trom' the 
failure to take into account all the facts. Similarly,, 
when a man mistakes' a rope for a snake, it is 'hot 
the deliverance of consciousness that is at fault. 
The ' characters that suggest the snake are really 
there iu the. rope, but the failiire to, interrogate 
consciousness exhaiu-tivel}' gives rise to ■ the decep- 
tion. The • fact .that we are able to distinguish 
between deception' and tuith shows, that all exper- 
ience is not illusor 3 ^ . , • 

The logical consequence of the doctrine of 
anitya.is the principle of anatmata This princi- 
])1e lays down that nowhere in the universe, neit- 
lier in the macroc-sm nor in the- microcosm, there, 
is an unconditioned absolute, transcendent , entity 
or substratum All that we know consists of a flux, 
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of; sensations, ideas, emotibnsj ’ volitions; and so 
forth 'associated^' with one another in various waysi' 
the Bodhicharyavatara says, atmanam^ 
apafityajya' 'dukkhaiu tyaktum na sukyate/’. . With- 
out ■•renouncing the (atman) we cannot get rid of 
sorrow. Only .when the craving for ' individual 
immortality • is destroyed, will one "be able to 
arrive at -a freer and more enlightened' view of life,: . 
which will not 'permit' of' the over-estimation of 
one’s own ego in utter, disregard of other ■ egos. 

' 'Some'thin'k that Nirvana is a state in which > 
the individual soul, is completely, absorbed in the ' 
universal soul,' just in the same way as the Veda- • 
Ufa philosophy of the Brahmans understands it By, 
others it is regarded as the annihilation of all . 
activities (chittavritti nirodha nichtergendctwasheit),, , 
in which love, life and everything become extinct. 
As' regards the first view we need only .say that., 
it ib 'radically different’ 'from"’ the true conception 
of .Nirvana, Buddhism' denies, a soul as well as an 
Absolute. How could ’ it teach ' communion with, or 
ahsorption in, such- a ‘myE-terions being as Brahman, 
The follower of the’ Vedanta says the Blessed One, 
is like- 'the monkey ' at the lake which tries to catch 
the, moon ill the water mistaking the reflection 
for. they reality. . 

Though ■ references- Nirvana may not be 
wanting in.' BiahmaniaaV works, the •technical sense 
,lu .which the: term is employed is undoubtedly cue 
1,0 ihe Buddha and hie followerG. In the Upani^haUs 
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and the philosophical works .of the Brahmans' 
we come across snch , terms as amrita, mokska^. 
niukti, nihsreyasa, kaivalya, apavarga as Sanskrit 

equivalents for salvation, but it is only in ithe., 

ancient Pali and Sanskrit works on Buddhism that > 
the word Nirvana is frequently employed to mean 
salvation. The meaning of Nirvana as employed 
bv the Buddha would seem to be conrected with 
the state of a flame that has been blown out. 


‘When the fire of lust is gone out, peace 
(nibbuta) is gained; when the fires of hatred and . 
ignorance are gone oot, then peace is gained; 
when the troubles of mind arising form. 'pride, . 
crbdnlity and all other sins have ceased, then 
peace is gained', On the extinction of these thiee 
Btes there result the prefect sinless peace unalloyed 
blNs arising from purity, good will, and wisdom. . 
The man who has attained Nirvana represents the • 
embodiment of a prefect happy life, resulting 
from the possession of the most comprehensive 
u,n«lecVe and power of reflection and the realiz- 
ation of a moral and virtuous life. Though Nirva- 
the annihilation of all egoism, the abandon- 
ment of the struggle for private happiness, the 
expulsion of all eagerness of temporary desire, 
it does not imply the annihilation of 
nersonalitv. Annihilation of personality can 
occur in life only with cessation of all consciousneee, 
as iu a swoon or in skep, 
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iarniai{aay.& ' ' ' ’^1393"— 


' Badlii,’ whicli is^but' auotlidr uairie rfor 'Nirvaua 
is -characterized by the-’seveh qualities of zeal' 
wisdom’,'-' ref tlectioiij' investigatibri', arid 

sereuit}'-. The holy’”mah who has ’• attained Niryaha * 
lives and’ works, hot for hiinself,^ but' for otherk 
While Nirvana’’ is the' annihilation of'^all thought 
of self, -it at ’the same time the complete’ attainment ' 
of' perfect love ' and ' righteousness.' In short. '-it is ' 
the 'realizatiou in' the thought and life 'of those'’ 
necessary ■; conditions’ which constitute perfect’ 
humanity.'' - ■ • 

t ’f * 4 ' - ■ t • • ’* •' ^ t 

■■ ^ • ' Dharhiakaaya. . 

■The Buddhist’s ’goal 'is Buddhah’ood., ' and the 
essence- of Buddhah'o’od m''Dha’rmakaya, the totality 
of ' all those laws which pervade the ’ facts of life, ' 
and 'whbSediving recognition constitutes ehlightemeut 
Dharmakaya is the most comprehensive name with’ 
which ith'e ' Buddhist sunis up his ■ unc’erstanding” 
and" also ’.his'- feeliug 'about the universe. ’ 

''“Dharmakaya is the norih (a rule), of all . 
existence, the standard of trnth, ’the, measure .of 
righteousness, the good law, it is . that, in the . 
constitution of things,' which ruakes certain modes 
of ' conduct beneficial and certain other modes 
detrimental Dike a cloud sheddingdts waters without 
distinction. Dharmakaya encompasses all with the 
light of campehension.’’ 

As the ratibnab ideal towards which every mind 
flluis, Dharmakaya governs men, not by authority, 
but by reaeouj not by power, but by light. 
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lu his formula of a 'l5ratmika pratitya samutpada 
the Blessed >One has succiuctly expounded the • 
various liuks (uidauas) in the chain of yausatioii - 
that leads to the full development of life , as ■ 
manifested in human beings. In the beginning there : 
is unconscious potentiality (avidya) ; and ' in this .' 
nebulosity of undefined .life the formative and > 
organising propensities, (samskaras) shape crude , 
formless aggregates. From the materials thiis prod-i’ 
uced originates an organism possessing awareness, . 
sensibility and irritability (viguana). From these i 
develops self-consciousnes, the nuity which different- 
iates self from not-self, and makes 
organisms live as individual beings (nama rupa). 
With self-consciousness begins the six fields of 
c.xploration (shadayatanas), belonging to the five 
senses and the mind. The exploration of the six 
fields brings about the contact (sparsa) with the / 
external world. The preception of the external ■ 
world, and the exercise of the senses and the mind 
thereon lead to the experience of different kinds 
of pleasure and pain, -vedana). The experience of 
pleasure and pain generates in the iudividulised 
being, through not knowing its own nature, a 
grasping desire (trishua) for its own individual 
satisfaction. The. thirst for obtaining egoistic 
satisfaction induces a cleaving iipadana) to worldly 
pleasures. The indulgence in worldly pleasures 
produces the growth and continuation of self^hocd 
(bU?V4), Sv’If‘as;erlion nj.iuif«;sto itself in incesfiaut 
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,.,1 o ««1 tliese incessant; ct'ad^ee, 

changes or 'births (jati), ^ sources.' of sorrow 

looked at selfishly, ^ g ^^'li(jarahiarana) 

•connected with sickness old destiair. 

.These' give birth to lies .at^ the Very 

, .-Thus, the cause of aP sorr^J .MmdVnnpnlsee 
source ; it lies m the -^con im'pulses 

with which life starts. '.appetencefe 

areichecked and "coutro sway 'with the 

born of them will no '“"S'* ^ the rJronfe per- 
■ removal of thee!e wrong a^e ^ When 

ception begotten by them ^ 

the /to maividnaliaatioii will 

the egoistic errors pecu - the'^edhe illnsions 

ceasefand with the cessation , of 

of the aix fields will no longer 

six fields disappear, seu^e ^ .g^^^jj(,gptions arise 

produce misconceptions When n 

in the miud. all grasping fr'eedom from mo- 

the disappearance of t^e-e vv ‘ ^ uu-rbid _ 

ahd-indnlrbid cleaving and ^ ^ of celfbood 

cleaving'gei ce'do l^tl's Tb 

disappears,' When this se escape from ai\ 

there will be Nirvana ^he complete^^^ ^^P 

sorrow arising from birt , . 

death and ignorance cannot live a life' 

^ He who l'-,.''<'=;'"f”/rainmeotof indlvid- 
of self-hood, confniet exaltation 

nal satisfaction. He lives, but 

of for being the ;';™„e,nher of a sangha 

to he 'the inspiration a attain the perfection 

in which all alike strive to attain me p 
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that is possible for every man. He 'may have jiio 
desires >f or himself, but he works for the good of 
.all beings. He identifies ^himself with- all that- is 
good and noble. He extends kindness to all beings. 
His sympathies are universal. His compassion is so 
far-reaching that it excludes none; not evenj-those 
who hate and despise him. Jnst as a mother, at 
the risk of her own life, protects her only child, 
so does he who has attained Nirvana cultivate good 
will beyond measure among all beings, 'towards 
the whole world, unstinled and nnmixed with any 
feeling of making distinctions or showing preference. 
The removal of the infinite pain of the world-'is 
his highest felicity. He remains steadfastly in this 
state of mind, the best in the world, as the Metta 
Sutta says, all the while he is awake, whether lie 
be standing, waking, or lying down.’ 

When the Arahat dies, the skandhas which 
constitute his individuality dissolve, but he still 
lives. In the Nirvana of life (upadhi scshanirvana), 
the Arahat ma}' not be free from the ills naturally 
concoiui’^ant' to a bodil}'’ life, but in (Pariuirvana), 
the IsKvana of tealb (auupachi seshanirvana), he 
has gone to .a realm 'free from such ills. We may 
not look for him in any material form, or feek 
him in an}- audible sound. But wbo-oever sees tlie 
Dharma sees the Buddha He is ever in the Dlnr- 
makaya, the womb of all Tathagatas, that divine 
‘-pirlt of universal compassion and wi<-doni which 
carries humanity in its onward and npwardmarch 
to truth and mor.il loveliness. 



CHAPTER X. 

VEDAANTA AND BUDDHISM. 

' ■ [CONTENTS:— Vednnla and Buddhism-The Notion of 

,, the. cause of Bondage-Vignann Vada-Sunya Vada-Vignana is 

_ Atma-Brahmn Bhava is Vignana Matrala-Bodhi's Supreme 

Knowledge-Bodhisallva-Nirvena] . 

* ' 

^There were various religious and philosophical 
speculations in the country before the Buddha was 
born, which undoubtedly exercised a great influence 
upon his mind. We 'notice in the first place a class 
“of people' "performing’ various Vedic rites and 
^orifices in the belief that they helped one to gain 
not only ’ the pleasures and enjoyments of this 
'world and the next, but also liberation. Alongside 
of these ' advocates of -Vedic sacrifices were others 
' who had ' lost their faith in them and held that 
they could hardly bring about the highest bliss in 
life. Some of these thinkers attempted to interpret 
Vedic sacrifices allegorically, saying for instance, 
with reference to the *horse-sacrifice' (asS'Vaniedha), 

■ that the sacrificial horse was not an ordinary 
horse,' but one having the dawn for the head, the 
L sun for the ej^es, the wind for the breath, the 
heaven for the back, the intermediate space 
•^between, heaven and earth for the belly, the earth 
for. the legs, and so on. 

, . They developed the new idea of internal 
sacrifice which came to be rightly known as 
joana-yajlia ( sacrifice of knowledge ) in con- 
trast with the older dravya-yHjna ( sacrifice 
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■ ■ This seems to. ;haye,beeu:!d(:e ^toi^'two factbrsl'j:! 
fir.stlj', ,-Jbe-. ’belief in,, the'.-,Cxtr.aofcliriary, povEer^Jofc'd 
Vedic; rites, gre,\vi so. s tr pi) g,] among tbei folloJ^^rs of..'/ 
the jkarina-inar^a (patji- ob 'ritual) thatj no necessity! r.-; 
whatsoever .was, ’felt, ..for, thje- intervention //oft £^.>God j'[ 
in,j;besto\,v,ing the highest • reward 'of -the actions d 
(Karinas), ii e.;, heaven* ( SVar^a-), or. that.'blissi.\vhich:'5i 
never, disappears ; -secondly, the’ ’ Vedahticdmoni'sin' ^ 
declaring - the existence .oh 'only One ■ Selh ha'turaily”*-- 
removed' '.the.. belief i';ini’ God^^also’. For,' '>ih* there* 
remains >only"' One,'! It, ;is the man himself; ’or ''hl6'''m 
Self’,’:as it' is impossible.' tO'- think -df one’s 
annihilation. 'jiBesides, ntbe concep’tibW"'of.‘' (jbd'is"? 
possiblerionly'fl when' there is the I’notiom’J 6f‘i both"^' 
the., worshipper ”'and-’the. -worshipped',' ^ku’d^''ndt'i" 
otherwise! ’’ ' ■<’ ' •' 


.When the. inaua-Wai’^a. (path of .knowledge), . 

of the Upanishad- prevailed over che Karma-marga. 

..'i ir ' i ‘ !y. /a mi; 

external means for achieving' the highest, object 

of life .naturally gave place to-piuternal ones and 

J ll'. !JI i ‘Jll . .1 j'. i !| .J-: // 

thus^^pp^ditatiOjU . took,; ,t;he ^plac^] ofr performance-.,, 
of ,ijites:jand, j.cprempnieSj} ti^i.s , gave ris,e jLp yogp,f.- 
whichj deyejoped t.pj a',gfea_t ;exte,ut_jf,and;, ,was , beingf,. - r 
much „praptisedjj, in., jFe ,,,cpuutr.y.jlong; ,befo,r,p the j. j 
advent“;0.f 'thp Buddha.,,,,^! ji .j; 


* 'Ldn'’^^ -bef br'e * t^’ B iid’dha'' ^ the 'reli’^i^dtis Ifg' bf'.’ 'j ' 
the 'cdhhtry ‘ bEld'’'a‘ttained a ’''very' hit'll'’ ' degree 'of 
moral ’standard, the key-note of ; which ;pas 
brahmagharya, the root of*all spiritual advaneementt 
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The freedom of thought prevailing in his days 
helped’ to liberate him ^ completely from ' every 
bondage of authority. Vedic or ' non-Vedic, ■ 116 ■ ‘ 
was independent in thought and followed reason ' 
and truthi in place of any > person 'or'' group of"' ' 
persons, however' great or -experienced. He did not, * 
however, altogether ignore public opinion in"' 
regard to some outward and trifling -mattefs.- He- i 
would ask his disciples not to accept his words: ’: 
simply out' of regard for him,, but to do so only 
after a thorough examinations of them, just .'as a".: 
man accepts gold after cutting, burnihg, iand rub-: - : 
bing it on a piece of touchstone He was very'. :’; 
practical, never indulging in mere speculation.' He 
would never, discuss any question -'which- in his « fi 
opinion was of no use to the enquirer. ;There are"*' 
things that cannot be expressed by words, but are’’ . 
only to be realized by oneself. There ^ are also 
truths that are 'too profound and difficult to be 
understood by ordinary people. With regard to 
such questions, even when 'pressed very hard, 'he 
would keep silent!. This attitude of the Buddha 
was only natural; for the highest truth is id'iact 
silence. It was declared' by' the - sages of The ‘ 
Upanishads long before the Buddha: ‘'We do hot 
know, we do not understand how one can teach' ' ' 
it. It is different from the known, it is Rlso aboye ' 
the unknown-thus have we heard from those of 
old who taught us this.”* In. short, he was. a 

• (Kena, up. 1,3:4.) 
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StWtHpraJna, one firm in judgment and wisdom, of 
the'Bhaiavad-Gitaa. His heart was very Compassion- 
ate and^ full of genuine and unparalleled' love’ fbf^ 
all living beings, and he used to feel very 
strongly their sufferings. Moved by the suffering 
that he saw around him he set out" to discover a 
way of salvation, not first for himself, but for 
others; for he had such great compassion 
( maliaakarunaa ) that he did not care for his own 
salvation until everyone was set free from suflferiug. 

Born in an, atmosphere full of Upanishadic 
fragrance, he was, as the canonical -works will 
show, a real knower no,t only of the Veda (V6dailina) 
but .also of the Vedanta ( Vadaantajnoa ) having 
fully practised brahmacliapya (Samyutta Nikaaya.J. 
168; -Suttanipata 463). .And, like the .Vedautists^ 
after he .had attained 'Supreme Knowledge’ he used 
to perform upt external but '.internal sacrifices i. e., 
meditationj’pnce when (Samyutta Nikaaya I. 168) a. 
Brahmin came, to him taking in his hands . the 
remainder of his oblation, the Buddha, is. repo'rted- 
to have, ’ addressed him to .the following efifept: 
‘‘Do, not deem, O Brahmin, that purity comes by 
mere laying woodl in. fire, • for it 'is external;-' 
Having, therefore, left that course', I .kindle .m3'^ 
fire only within, which' burns for ever, and on- 
that ' I have my mind ' rightly fixed for ever. ” 
“Hfere in this sacrifice the tongue is the sacrificial 
spooh/and 'the heart is the altar of the fire," 


Ao not ,^ •.' gieat sfSV sici'S^^^ -. ?= ^A\e& af - • 

t:..W. ^ tUa. ed„,Vv/|» 

OA,, sucV as g°^ s\iouU tW ' 

^ ,y . . ' tUetJif . .^V^, ^s 
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^ ^ Just as tbe^ Buddba, like some of bis prede- 
cessors, 'including ’tb 4 ' strict' fbllbwers’'- d'f'^tbe 
Upanisbads'’ ba'd‘- uo ''’ faitb’ ^*iu Vedic-' ‘'«acflfices, 
•' especial!}'- in ' abimal-killing 'tberein', so" like some 
'■'.pf.bis^ otbef ^ predecessors lie' found 'no' plice'Tor 
■;Goa to'o in’ bis S3'''stein' of religion, ’ nor 'did' be 
' • discuss -the creation a.ud destruction -of the universe. 
•■^Silnilafy'"be-'had-' no faith in any ' 'external ' nieans 
■by ^wbicb’ 'the ' bigbest success of 'life' could 
' be attained "and- 'consequenfl}', ‘'again' like-' tbe same 
predecessors-' of bib-^ he accepted 3'6ga and bbaWa'naa 
■•(meditation) fb'r 'achieving -tbat purpo^b' ' 'lading 
’''-special'- > stress' o’n ’ 'b'i'abmacbai-ya, as' in tlie 
■ 'Upknisbads. Hb repeatbSl}'''' asked' bi’s' ‘‘disciples'’ to 
•^‘pradt’ise 'it‘'''fb'r' 'piitti'ng ■'' nn ''end-' to ‘‘'suffering 
( MaKaaVaggk,';'pp.-'.I 2 ff/).'-'' ’ ' 'k" 

''rrj'vii'' ^ -j i" 

r- , i_L,ike ,tbe; Vedantlsts ,or.the .Indian (philosophers 
in general, be held that the root.ricaUse’ of the 
samsaara,, from which one seeks escape, is. avidya 
,Oguorance i , though ’ its. interpretation, or - the 
.:P^,q|^2ss' of its action'.' may be different with different 
'tuiiikers.. Again,' like the sarne Vedantlsts^ .be 
maintained , -very . ^'strongly . that ^ suffering ,is ,dpe 
to desire, kaama, wbicn, brings .about one’s bondage. 

M.' - found/ its, fullest possible .expression 

the riindu scriptures from the Vedas downwards. 

It is kjaarria that 'bindb the world; there- is ho. other 
bond. It' -IS n'ever satisfied., hbr is it e\-er extingui- 
shed by enjq3'ment of desired’ object's.. On. the;^con- 
trary, it grows stronger' and stronger. So a sage 
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says in a Vedic text ( Atharva-.Veda. IX. ii, 20): 
“How great in width are heaven and earth, how far 
. the waters flow, how far- fire- to them ■ art, , thou 
superior, alwa3^s great: to thee as such, O.kaama, 

. do I pay homage”. In a number- ,of Vedic 
passages, kaama is identified with, fire.; > And it , is 
not far .to seek why this identification -is ; made. 
Fire is never satisfied with any amounty.pf fuel, 

, so kaama can in no. way,; be satisfied with any 
amount, of its object. The sages, of ^ the 
Upanishads realized it fully and the .following 
few words give expression to. , what . they 
felt: ..“Wheur the kaaioas that are; in his heart 
cease, then at once the mortal becomes immortal 
and obtains here (i. e. in this world) Brahman:”,* 
The same or similar thoughts abound in other 
texts of the Upanishads, and the Bliagavad-Gita 
is full of' them. 

Exactly' -the same view seems to have been 
held by the Buddha as is seen from his declaration 
that the root cause of sufferings is kaaiua. And it 
is so well-known a fact that it needs no elucidation. 
The most significant incident of his life is that he 
conquered Mara, the Evil One. It is onty after 
this that he became a Buddha. Remove all the 
legendary characters of the story aud the bare 
truth will reveal itself that it was only after 
freeing himself from desire that he attained to 
Buddhahood, Mara being in the story .the 
• Katha up. IV. ii). ^ 
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cau be effected by tbe knowledge of the Self 
the latter differs saying that the notion of ‘I’ and 
‘mine’ can in no way disappear if there reall}^ is 
the existence of the Self. This led him to take 
quite an opposite and a very bold view that there 
is no Self or Aatman, as it is understood. Here 
it is said bj' his followers that if one knows that, 
in fact, there is Aatman, one’s notions of ‘I’‘^and, 
‘mine’ or ahannkaapa and raamakaara dj not 
disappear and consequently there is, no cessation, 
of one’s suffering. For, when a man sees that 
there' is Aatman, he identifies his body with it, 
and there arises his lasting love for it. This love 
rouses thirst for comforts and this thirst prevents 
him from realizing the transitoriuess of the objects 
he wants to enjoy, and he lovess to think that 
they are his and adop'ts means for their attainment. 
Where there is the notion of the Self,, there 
arises also the notion of the other-thau-the-Self, 

t t ^ * 

and, owing to this division of the Self and the 
other-than-the Self, there spring up,, feelings of 
attachment and aversion from which all evils 
arisen Thus, once a devotee is said to have extolled 
the Bn'ddha; “If there is the notion, of ‘I’ 
(abaonkaara) in the mind, the continuitj'^ of birth 
does not cease, nor goes away the notion of 
‘I’ from’ the mind, if there is the notion of 
Aatman. And there is no other teacher than 
you in' the world advocating the absence of 
Aatman. Therefore; there is no other way to 
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deliverance than your doctrine. ” And it is said 
by a prominent teacher of -Buddhism that as ah 
the passions and evils arise from "the notion of 
Aatman ( satkaayadPishti ) and the ' object .of ' the 
notion is Aatman itself, its very existence is denied. 

In order to root out desire (kaama) attempts 
are made in the doctrine of the Buddha to show 
that there is neither the subject . of desire, and if- 
that be so, naturally desires can.' in no' way a,rise., 
Thus there is the cessation of desire, whereupon 
liberation or nirvaana follows as a natural sequence.' 

The denial of Aatman is called ' oaiPaatinya, 
literally ‘the state of - being devoid' of Aatm.an. ’ 
Radically the word atman means ‘nature’, 

( S'Vahhaava: ‘ own being ’ ), which never undergoes- 
any change, nor depends on anything for its being. , 
This nairaatmya is twofold : pudgala - nairatraya . 
and flharnia - nairaatmya. Pudgala is nothing 

but what is kupwn to us by such terms 
as sattva. jiva, purusha, and so on, that is the 
Self. By pudgala-nairatmya we understand that 
what is believed to be a' Self or Atman has ho 
independent nature of its 'own, and consequently 
no existence in fact, and therefore it is not a thing . 
in reality ( vastusat ), but exists merely _ in , 
imagination as a name, a term, a designation, a , 
convention for serving the purpose of ordinary 
life. Similarly, the dharmas or things around us, 
internal or external, have not their Aatman or 
independent patur?, because they dejpepd -for their 
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personification of desire. This may be compared 
with the well-known dialogue between Yama and 
Nachiketas in the Kathopanishad. If one considers 
the tremendous evil consequence of pursuing kama,) 
it will be evident that there is no better word 
for its expression. Mara literally signifies what is 
meant by the word mrityu ( death \ both of them 
being derived from the same root mri ( to die ). 
Who is it that does not know that kama brings 
about death ? The literature of the country tells 
the satne story in one way or another. 

We are told that whatever misfortunes there 
are, here or hereafter, they are rooted in ignorance 
(avidyaa), and- desire. Now the cessation of desire 
is possible only after the removal of ignorance, 
which requires _for its own disappearance 
knowledge, or perfect' wisdom, or perfection 
of 'wisdom^ 

,The sages of the Upanishads solved the problem 
realizing and advising that there is only the Self 
or Aatrha without a second, I am below, I am 
above, I am behind, before, right and left — am 
all this.”^ And they declared: “ If a man under- 
stands, himself to ibe the Aatman, what could he 
wish ,or desire for the sake of which he “ should 

< ' 4 * J 

pursue^fthe body,?” ® For “He who sees, perceives 
and understands this, .loves the Self, delights in the 
Self, .revels., in .the.Self, rejoices in the self, becomes 

rChh. ^h. 25. i; 2. Brih. IV. 4. 12. 
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a SVaraat (self-resplendent) That being the case, 
there is nothing that could . be an object of desire, 
Nor is there anything to be frightened of for the 
possibility of fear is' only there, where there are 
two. For instance, there are' both a tiger , and a 
man, the' latter may .be frightned by the former. 
Thus by the realization of the .Self one becomes 
completely free not only from desire biit also from 
anxiety, trouble and sorrow, So it is said; “When 
a man understands that all beings have become 
only the Self, what sorrow, what troiible'can there 
be to him who once beholds that Unitj^ p •» 4 • 
Thus, on these or similar grounds, the sages of 
the Upanishads urged: “ Verily, the self is to be 
perceived, to be heard of, to be thought of, and 
to be meditated upon. 

THE NOTION OF THE CAUSE OF BONDAGE 
It is not that the Buddha did not listen to 
the above declarations. He did : but his perception 
of the Self was quite different ; for thought that 
instead of being the cause of liberation as held 
by the followers bf the Upanishads, the knowledge 
of the Self was,- in fact, the real cause of bondage. 
The notion of ‘I* and ‘mine’ is the cause of 
bondage, and, as such, it must be shaken off. 
On the point of the necessity of release from 
bondage, both the Vedantiu and the Buddha are' 
at one, but, while the former maintains that it 

SrChh. VII. 25. 2, 4 ls3 7, 5. BHih. 114,5, IV 5.6, 
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What does voidness mean.? The state of, , being 
devoid of own being ( naihsvabhavya ). And what 
are we to understand • b3' it ? That which is 
‘ suchuess’ ( tathata ). What is ' suchness ’ ? Being 
of such nature ( tathabhava ), that is, the state 
of being not liable to change ( avlkaritva ), the 
state of permanent existence ( sadavastha3dta )-* 

To be more clear, the svabhava of a thing 
means only that which is independent of another 
( paranirapeksha ), and thus, having not been 
before, it does not come into being ( not abhutva 
bhavah). Therefore the svabhava of fire is nothing 
butTts non- origination (anutpada) and not its 
heat, because heat' depends on its- causes and' 
conditions, and comes into being after having, 
not been at first. Thus there appears nothing, 
nor does any thing disappear; nothing has an 
end, nor is an3^thing eternal: nothing is identical 
nor is anything 'differentiated ; nothing comes 
hither, nor does an3'thing go thither ; there is 
only dependent origination ( pratit3'a-samiitpada ), 
where ceases all expression { prapauchopa’sama ). 

Viewing things in this light, these teachers, 
the propounders of the doctrine of ‘ sunyata, 
which in this system implies simply the rejection 
of all sorts of imposition (sarvaropa-nirakriya), 
declare that anything,' external or internal, that 
appears to us as existing is, in fact, unreal, like 


* Madhyamikavritti. PP. 264-265, 
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tHe imaginary town in tKe siiy ( gandharva-nagara ). 
'I'hus, there being. nothing internally or externally, 
the notion of ‘I’ and ‘mine’, technically satkaya- 
drishti/ disappears completel}^' as there is neither 
the' subject nor the object of .the notion. The 
disappearance of this notion is followed by the 
disappearance of samsara which has its roots struck 
deep in it. The sole object of the followers of the 
Suhyavada is to root out the notion of ‘I’ and 
‘mine’, or the Self and that which belongs to 
the Self. 


t I 

“One who believes in the void (sun5fata) is 
not attracted by worldly things, because they are 
baseless. He is not delighted by gain, nor is he 
cast down by not gaining. He does not feel proud 
of his glory, nor does he hold back from lack of 
glory. Scorn does not make him shrink nor does 
praise win him. Neither does he feel attached to 
pleasures, nor does he feel aversion to paiu. He 
who is not so attracted worldly things knows 
what the void means. Therefore one who believes 
in the void has neither likes nor dislikes. He 
knows that which he might like, to be only void, 
and regards it as void only. He who likes and 
dislikes anything does not know the void; and he 
who indulges in quarrel or dispute or debate with 
any one does not know this to be only void nor 
does he so regard it.” * 


* Siksha samuchcliaya, p, 264; 
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being on causes and conditions [(pratityasamutpBada); 
And bow can. that which is not in its, own nature, 
be in , the nature, of others? Atgumeut' after 
aragument has been .offered in support or, in 
refutation of this view,' but to avoid prolixity, .we! 
need not discuss them here. , ; ; > 

• VIGNAANA VAADA. ' ' 

There being neither the subject nor the object, 
there is no room for desire in the case -,of a 
wise man. ' ' ' ' , ■ r ■ 

This idea lies at the root of, the. two, .well-, 
known schools of . IBuddhispa, Vijnanavadaj ,und: 
Siinyavada, ..Taking its .stand, on suph^,. statements/ 
of the Buddha as .‘All this is nothing , but chittaj’;; 
a statement undoubtedly., based on the Upanishads, ; 
the. Vijnanavada postulates., the , existence of-,chitt^j 
or ‘miudYonly, as the , Vedanta, .of j^rahman lOnlyj,. 
and; utterly denies all external .things i.w;hich are-,', 
according to . it, . just, .like the phau toins,. created. -lin j 
a dream. Impurities or passions ( kle’sas ), such as 
desire; obstruct the attainment, of, liberation,' -and, 
as such,, are regarded 'as a -‘cover’ ( kle’saavarana^). • 
They ;are due .to (the.. Conception or ■ notion'- of- 
Aatman or .Self (atraadrishti),- and so they 'must' 
disappear, only when cne' really uuderstandkthat- 
in. fact.; there is nothing, that can' be called Self'' 
(pudgala-nairatmya). ’ Then follows liberation. 

Man is steeped in ignorarce about the things 
he sees .afouud him, for the things he sees are not 
fh fact "what, tfiey appear to him, they being opiy; 
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When by the meditation on sunyata vanishes 
‘ the idea of T and ‘mine’ both internally and 
externall}', all the upadanas 'holdings-iip, viz., desire 
(karaa); wrong views ( drishti ), belief iu rit?s 
, (silayrataparamar’sa), and sonl-theories (Aatma-vada), 
• also vanish. This extinction of upadanas |s fpllowe'd 
■ by that of birth. Thus karmas and passions befng 
extinct, moksha (liberation) is obtained. 

VIGNAANA IS AATMA. 

The Vijnanavada’ referred to above piay be 
based on the Upauishads. This will be perfectly 
clear if one' reads the Vedanta in the light thrown 
by such' older teachers as Gaudapad^, In the 
Upauishads Brahman which is identical with Aatpnan 
is . only Vijnaana ( consciousness ) or Jnaana, 
^Therefore Brahmavada dr' Aatmavada is in fact 
Vijnanavada. Somehow or other, when all the^e 
three. Brahman, Aatman and Vijnana, are regarded 
as identical, the following and similar Upanlsbadip 
texts can very well be quoted as referring tp 
.Vijnaana: “Verily,, all this is Aatman,’’^ f ‘Brahman 
.alone is all this,’’^ ‘ All this is Brahman,’’^ “There 
is no diversity here. He .who perceives diversity 
here' goes from death to death.’’* Thus, to say all 
this is Brahman. or Aatman amounts to saying that 
.all this is vijuana, or ' in other words, all this is 
a vivarta, ■ illusory manifestation’ or parinaamH 

' - -' I.- Chh. VII.25.2: 2; Mund. H.2.II 3. Chh.III 14,1. 
4'. - Brih. lV.4;i9. ■ ■ •' 
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Tli'e finite 'is mortal.” ’-‘''Sir, - in what does'” the'' 
Infinite rest?” ‘‘In its own ''greatness 6‘r not evert 
in greatness.” • • . . ■ 'r. - . 

The' exposition of Gaudapada (III. 46) is here . 
very clear. Says lie‘ ‘ When the chitta does^ not 
fall into a state of. oblivion, nor, is distracted , 
again, nor is unsteady, nor has it any sense-image 
then it becomes Brahman.”' ' . 


brahma BHAAVA is VIGNAANA^MAATRATA;'' ' 
■'Thus the Vijnaahamaat'ratga 6f the-''Vjjnana-'' 
vadms' is ‘in ““facf' the ’ ' Bralllhabiaalva ,jo'f _'.\he ' 
Brahmavadins ‘ or Vedahti;us.‘ Bralimabliaava means - 
the ‘state -pf' Brahman’ or ^becoming. Brahman.’ And ^ 
this is the IHUkti of the iferahmavadins. 'Therefore, 
on this poirit, which is a vitally important one,.' 
there . is”' entire agreement, between the two 
Viihanav'adihs — the*' Vedantists and 'the Buddhists. 
Or to ' pnt 'it in ''other words, ’’ the" original author., 
of the Buddhist Vijnauavada i. e,'” the Buddha 
himself understood the’Vijhanavada of' Brahmavada 
of the Upanishads 'in the sam'e light as adopted by 
Buch.'/teachers ’as 'Gaudapa'da and 'tbe’auth'or ‘of the 
YogavasisHtha" Ramayana.'" It: i's, therefore,' not too 
much s to 'say^;’’ ‘at least so 'far' as the present point 
is concerned,! That the Buddha was really a;'kuower' 
of the Vedanta,! as 'observed 'above. It cah ‘furlher 
be observed, p think, that the prapanchopa’SBnia' of 
the 'Madhyamilias) ■ and 'the latdf Upauiiha'c's 'such 

asUhq 'MaaaiuuKjap VliQaaoa or ViinaptiniRatrataa of 
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tHe , VijDanavadius, nirvaana of the Buddhists lu 
general, BPahniapraapil or Brahmabhava of the ’ 
Vedantius, kevala jnana of the Samkh3^as, , y.oga or ■ 
chittavritti-nirodha of the Yogins, paramapada of 
Vishuu in the Upanishads and the devotional . 
literature of the country, are, iu fact, different 
expressions of one and the same thing. 

It is evident from the dialogue between Assaji 
and Saariputta as described in the Vinaya 
( Mahaavagga 1.23 ), that the spirit of the truth 
that dawned upon the Buddha lies iu his 
explanation of the origination and cessation of the . 
objects that proceed from a cause. This refers to: 
his law of twelve-membered cause of existence 
tdvaada’saanga nidaaua) and dependent origination . 
( ^fatilya samutpaadsr ). They show the gradual, 
origination of the whole mass of sufferings, the 
Btartiilg point of which is ignorance (avidyaa), and . 
also its cessation through the cessation of its . 
fundamental cause, ignorance. 

BOD HI'S SUPREME KNOWLEDGE. ■ ' ' 

Now, the cessation of ignorance depends only ■ 
on llOdfll 'Supreme Knowledge,’ which is in no way 
tav.y to acquire. Au aspirant to it, who is known 
iu the system by the nalne of Bodhisattva, is' to 
strive for it throughout his life doing various 
duties. The ideal of this practice ( charya ) of a 
Bodhisattva is very great; indeed, there is nothing 
more ennobling in Buddhism than this. It is- not 
tbs Eiibtle truth nor the. profound philosophy of 
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Buddhism that attracted people of so many lauds, 
for we cauuot think that the average person 
understood them thoroughly and then accepted the 
religion, for, in the' words of the Buddha himself,' 
the}' are ver}' difficult to perceive and' to ‘ 
understand, unattainable by reasoning, intelligible ' 
only' to the wise. What is it then in Buddhism . 
that won the heart of the people ? It is the noble"’ 
aim to be achieved, the discipline” to be observed, 
and: the practice to be made* through the whole • 
life by -a Bodhisattva for nirvana; . . 


BODHlSilTTVA. 


i jiij 




Before becoming a Buddha, anyone who strives 
for . Buddhahood is a Bodhisattva, and • everyone 
can become a Buddha. Therefor,e, the .Bodhis^tva 
stage is the stage of discipline ,preparatoryi ,to the 
attainment' of bodhi. 


' The first and the most important thing in the 
life of a ' Bodhisattva is mahamaitri, ■ ‘great love’ 
and- 'mahakaruna ‘great compassion.’ Maitri is that' 
love for-all beings '(sarva sattva)' which a mother 
feels' 'towards her only- and very dear son.' And 
the Maitri that .prompts a Bodhisattva to offer' his 
body and life and all sources of good’ (kusal&muula) 
to' all- living beings ' without any expectation of 
return ' is m’ahaamaitri. And the thought or 
intention -.-to work for the' deliverance of all' 
sentient, beings, fallen into' the unfathomable and 
itfibounded ocean of sanisaa'ra fs called karuua' 
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(compassion). Aud tbe karuuaa, with- which', -a [ 
Bodhisattva desires bodhi . or . enlightenment not'; 
first for. himself - but for. others - is mahaakrunaa,-- 
We are; told ,, that the prince, ' of Kapilavastp, ; 
Siddhartha, .when . he, w^® stage,, of a.’, 

Bodhisattya-, was moved not by his. own sufferings-; 
but -.those- of, the world, such was his . love- and,, 
kindness towards it. . , ;i . 

-Therefore a Bodhisattva, ' with a- heart- full of-- 
mahaamaitri and mahaakarunaa, knowiiigithorotighly 
the miseries, sorrows; aiid sufferiu'gs of the'- world', ' 
identifies his own happiness, w-ith; the removal of 
the sufferings of alf creatures, and meditates 
as follows I:' ' • - ■ ■ -1... 


“When pain and 'fear are not plea'sabt td'me" 
as th'gy' are not -to ' others; then how 'am I different' 
from ' others ' that -I should preserve m 3 >self and* 
not others ? ’’ ' , 


, Thinking thus, , a Bodhisattva, in, order to .put 
an end to, pain aud .attain the height of joy; bothi ■ 
for himself ■ aud ,, all -other living beings of i, then 
world, makes his faith. ( sraddhaa ) firm aud fixes - 
his miud„on bodhi, praying : ' May I become a ■ 

Buddha.. to effect' the good and happluesB]: of -all: i 
sentient beings of the world aud to put au cud to..' 
all their sufferings.” -“By this good actioii'.of 
mine may. h -become ere long a Bucldba, so that 
for the good - of -the universe I may preach .the -, 
truth, delivering -thereby all living. beings, '/now ■ 
2u')je-3teJi tj various sufferinge,*' 


i 
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Buddha felt .constrained to remain silent 
whenever such an inquiry was pressed. He was 
'■always reluctant to commit himself to any statement 
in reply to any of the ‘above four queries. The 
real reason is that he was not prepai'ed to admit 
any of the questions — to entertain the inquiry in 
that ' form. With the inquirers, however, those 
were .the questions that vitally concerned,- them. 
Buddha felt it necessary to explain his own 
position .thus : 

‘‘Just as it is not possible to know whither 
the fire is gone which' was so long burning before 
a man after it is extinguished , once for all oh the 
exhaustion- of all materials of burning — the, fuel, 
in the same way it is not possible to represent a 
Tathagata after he has passed away on the com- 
plete exhaustion of all materials of bodily existence 
and of all pre-requisities of representation of an 
individual as commonly known. ” 

To say that Biiddha attained parinirvana is 
the same as to say in ordinary language that he 
died. In his own words, to attain parinirvana is 
to see ' the fire of life extinguished in that 
elemental condition of extinction which allows no 
■residuum of possibility for reignition. ” 

With the Jaina, too, parinirvana is the last 
fruit or final consummation of the highest per- 
fection attained by a man or attainable in human 
life. But with him parinirvana is the same term as 
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nirvana , or. mokslia meaning final liberation that 
comes to - pass* on '' the cbiiiplete ’wahiilg. !"but'.Idr 
exbaustjo’n ' 'of ' tlie ' 'accitimtlated strengtB- .'dr.forie 
pf ‘karma'. ;'With *tHb ' Jaiiia-, {however;; v nirvana; 'or 
nioksba is''DOt‘’a* dfdatiiftil-i'br' terrible term' likej.tHe 
Buddhist' parinirvaha ‘ which ' suggests at pnceLian 
idea of the complete annihilation ofiiindividuality 
of '4' saint ''after; de^th-.'by'ithe simile:’ f, of -the to^^l 
extinction 'dfi a burning lamp ' on . the ex.^hp^^lpp 
of the oil' {and I the': wick. , .j-, , ^ 

■'•‘Vl^ith’- Wd’ Jaiha i-nirvana is. .nothing but ^ 
highly special or transcendental-,, ^condition pf 
h'uman/«oul,...'fini which „ it • remains .eternally and 
ab'solutety< free -from., passipn,_^ hatred^ birth,, depay, 
disease-, and , ' jfhe, . ^ like, , ^ .because pf the. ^ coipplete 
waning out-ob.all causes of dukkha. ‘ 

^ I ! t »i »* • t.'/ ' I'l 

^ ’-Hdw-U -'oBd'dh'isattvab/i.f'Serves-,, , .humanity^ ' is 
described ' ■ Us follows o ink > Bp.dhhCbaryavat^r^^ 'jll 
P>' p. ' 1'1“14— '16— -2 1 t-' > a-,,,.-) 

* 'f^'^'Alay’I -Beiiadampucto th’o’se wBp' • 1^'?, ® 

bed foi^’th'bse ’who reduire-''it,i’a{ servant of all.-'May 
I /.Jh'aVe the ' ‘pbu/et 'to''-'dis'pose i .myself-.. -‘in' various 
ways‘''^sd’th'at''^ll 'living J beings in:;.sbaee may'ilive 
upon me until they are liberated.” 

“Let whatever siifferingdhe world ihas,/ come 
t9,,me-'<and -mav th^’* merits' of ‘the" Bodhisattva 

make., It., happy. ; n- . . , 

* : iThe .same,,, ‘.idea has.; pfr.uck its jrqot deep in 
o-ri.i. ..... TT •. 1 !i... ’i^antideva 

Puraua 
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“ I not .want the highest' sta^e 

ofoom 'God','; nor do I 'want the attaintaeut qf.the 
'.'eight p6wei:s .(siddhis',,. nor the absence* of .rebirth, 
^'butv I want to •undergq}'the sufferings .of. all 
nbetngs, being in ..them,.;,.sq that . the}^ may ; become 
■•■frhe 'from miseries'.” f-; ... - I 

The following is? from the pra 5 ^er of Dhritva 
‘ who ' was asked' by' his ■ beloved liord,, when. he 
appeared before him, to choose a; boon; fr, , ,;i 


‘‘ I pray for the.: well-beingf of.'thef j universe. 
' I want lio'-booiiv f-';. i? ,.rr 

. This. Idea ha^S" found -'its' fullesr expression 
alsj in ‘the following short'irdhntra (fotranla) lii a 
dali}^ ’’rite called ,‘tafp.iua ‘'incumbent' on “every 
householder: “May the three worlds be satisfied I 
' May the world ' including; all ■ from ..Brahnia (the 
Creator ) to a stnmp-of grass be satisfied; ’* The 
sages of the Vedas make devout prayers : May 
■ all directions { di’S3 ) be ray friend ’ “-May all 
beings see' me ' with the eyes of a friend..! ; May I 
see all beings with the eyes of a friend I May we 
all see all beings with - the e 5 'es of a friend I ” 


1, Alharva-Vedn' XIX, 16.6. , 

■ 2 ,Vaj3sane)'i Samhita 36. 18. 

• Tiie invaluable informalion contained in ibis Cbsple'r '(X 
is etlracted from. the article on ‘.Buddhism’ contributed by Sr 
Mabamabopadhyaya VidliUsekhar Bhatfncharya. Head of lh< 
Department of Sanskrit. Calcutta University contributed to the 
Cdllural Heritage of India, published by the Raraakrishnn Mission. 
We are immensely grateful to the author and the publnliers, 


,, CHAP'TEkxi 

p of.. jainism. .iv 

, I . ' As old.^as Vedic- Religion. ,ll 

[ CONTENTS: — Philosophy of Jainism-As'old as‘,yeyic 
religion, rt'The'. Place -of Jaina Darsanas among the * 'Ih4ian^ 
Darsanas .-Aapta, the-Lorci-Arahat Paramesh'tih or Tirlhankara- 
Aacharyas, ^Upadhyayas and Sadhus-Mohsha' Mai^gh, path to 
Salvation The’, Aagamas , - Jaina Metaphysics' The five 
Ultimate Reals - Chetana - Rafma Dr.iyya 'ah'd Guna ^ 



of Asti :Nasti— The’ Doclnnc pf , Sapta B^ngi-Jainh 'Eif/fci; 
Ralnatraya — The five. . Vralas- ;or abstinences The 'Spifit’''6f 
Ahimsa-Thc jNine Types of Qruelly - Fi've Types of Falsehood^ 
The Duly, .of, the Homeless Ybgih The Stages of Spii'ijual 
Advancement Conclusion ] . . ■ 'i ' ; 

“ • It is now ;a,:well-kno}vn I; fact that the last of ihV Jaina 

Tirthankaras, Lord Mahavira. was an elder, contemporary of 
Gautama., Sakya ,;Muni, ^Lord „Bnddha, According Jo" "the 
Carabrjdgej History ,pf India, j the twenty.rthird Tirthankara, 
Lord Parsvanatha, wjas.jdsp a,- hisiorical , person. According to 
ihe Jaina. jradilion, he preceded .Mahavira by 250'lyears.' ’• 
,We.’,ma);.,mahe bold to ' say^, that ’Jainism; the religion of 
lahimsa, (non-injury), ,13 probably as' old as"''lbp Ved/c religion, 
-if not; older, jin the Rig-^^ib 'mantra's, we have clear references 
;.lo, .Rishabha and. Arishtanemi'fwo of the ’ Jaina Tirthankaras, 

, the forraeri being the founder of Jaina' dharma of' the present age. 

___ ’• •’* *' V - u ■ -I '7 ■' I, 


' ' ’i^^'The'dhvaluab'le information Contained in this Chapter 

r(Xl) is extracted from ’ the article on 'Jainism', conlribultd by 
' Sri Appaswami ' Chakfavarti . M. A., ,1. E. S. Principal 
Government College .-Kumbakonam. S. India, contributed to the 
Cultural Heritage of India, published by the Ramakrishna Mbsitni, 

• We .Rre immensely grBlefnI to llic' author and the publishers, 
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' r ' \* 15ff*ratur6 consisting ^ , , • p iliouJi^t' 6ppos6u 

''f5.e U niA.aa. we fW .« *-..l f '2 beLw 
rfe-eh oAer .ntaS . 

aom'manl, sometmea ..lie • other conaefiimng'‘'lt.. Hene 

ana Vasjshlha. ana the s V ^^istence of ana -n va ry 

ana the other opposing it. . ' ^ ;aich opposea nhimiil 

" '■ 'TTa^ltri^ln^- *re., .he P.r.y wh.cj, 
sacrifice was le^ -^^^3.1ea' by the priestly class.. I 

defenaea animal sacri Upanishaaic stage the' pleavagi 

,^Vcn dl/arma becomes quite obvious. Th< 

between the two km Upanishaaic liUrature, Aatmaviayi 

cbaraclerislic . jj, a„ociatea aoolrthe ^of 

{ScU-realization). .' . ^ognirea as the highest aharth 

f ti phncl 1 'ruX s.' ...isneJ » W«....d.n. 

whereas the o e Antma-viaya v/hioh . haa bee 

Thus the school po„ 

^uj.porllns 1^5® °'^ consiaerca to be the forefathers ' 

, :: 
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^ Tl'®' •'scbnl'. evcavalii^ris' al‘^ Warappa 'ahd " M'ohenjo-daro 
brbuglil 'Id light, ‘stili mdre surprising ’facts/ ‘On the seals . 'and j 
coins dug out frbd' these places afe' foiindi- figures .. resembling 
the Jaina Tirlha'nkaras. . i.,,,, . . , 

^ According to" Jaina' tradition 'itself,' the Veda^ /were at' 
one', .time 'bashd' - upon , the ' doctrine' ‘6i •'ihimsa and beca'me,- 
perverted later on through the personal rivalry between ihe'tvio 
teachers at llie time' .of ‘King Vasut 

r: .,!>-The .Place ; of; Jaina, ^Darsanas among tbej 

. Indian’ Darsanas. ,, ■/ /" 

’ • ' ■. • ' ■ ■> '!i 

, It is the' usual' practice iif Hindu philosophers id ■ classify 

Darsana's v phildsopHies ) into^hyo '^rbups'-Vedic'and don'^Vedio? 

those that accept the authdrity'of the “Vedas' and ' thdse'/lhat 


reject the authority of ilhe Vedas. They ,a;‘e , othei;wise known as 
'Aakika ''Darsanas .dnd • Nastikai , Darsanas. , Under the former 
heading ith'is 'usual .to •include 'Samkhya and Yoga/, Nyaya and 
VkisesHikaV 'Mima'msa.' aiidt.Vedanfa.; Under the; latter, come th,e 
Jaiiia ’.Darskna, 'iBuddha ■ Darsanayand jCharv^a Darsana,, It is 
nbt h'ebegsary itd -attadhrahy limpprlanceito the.distinction between 
Aistikd'' Darsana' ' and .Nastika ,! Darsana... From ^ the foregoing 
’B'herch' 'if is ' obvious why, the jainas, had' to rejpct .thdjVe^as 
'and'-'Ve'dit! 'tirualisni. Since ihercjis) that .fund.ameptal difference 
‘hiW6yd' ahimsdldharma, and vedic-|rituBlism,lhe folloivers, of the 
iforini'r- 'cannot • be' expected to accept, the ,rjtualism, involving 
‘animal 'sacrifice, '’’Hence lit is. hut a truism, to; say that , the, Jaina 
' Dat'sana”' is " outside. ' the' iVedio fold. But. ,00 this- score, it is 
' extremely tnigleading- to , call it .[a Naslika., Darsana, ,, \yhicl] 
heoomes sldl' inore misleading, when translated ' into y English ,33 
"an'atheisTic school,’ The term atheism in the, English vodahulary 
haV^ a 'definite and’ well recognized significance. If, is associated 
wilh' th'e Semitic conception of a Creator, .One who does, not 
' accept “such a Creator and his created; activity is generally 
"signified "by 'the'' 'term’ nibeisl. But in lhe,;ease of, Indian 
‘ DaraVnasi’ there is 'no such implication anywhere. 1 
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IS .opposed to srishtivada even' as'‘,the' ‘ S'amkhya Dfil'ssana 
of Kapila'is. , But it speaks of a Pararnat'man or Sarvajana, 
the Omniscient . Being,|| who serves ^ as an ideal ' to be 
aimed at by man, It resembles the .Purva Miraammsa'' in 
emphasizing l\ie potency of -karma as the basic principle of 
sammsara { relative world )! It resembles Vedanta in maintaining 
that every individual Jiv^ is potentially a Paramatman. 'As the 
commentator^ Gunaratna of* Haribhadr^ Suri’s shaddarssana- 
sarauohchaya maintains, the only significance we can atlach 'to 
to the word astika is a beljef in the reality of atman, of 
^sammsara, and _,of moksha or salvation and in the possibility* of 
moksha marga (a path to salvation). Any Darshana which'insists 
on a belief in these must be called Astika Darssana and a 
Darssana wliich does not emphasize these doctrines must be 
Nastika Darssana. According to this interpretation the only 
Darssanh that could 'be' called 'T^astika is the Charvakc' Darssana 
and probably ‘also ' that school of Buddhism ' which emphasizes 
anaimavadai (the doctrine that there is no atman or self). Jaina 
Darsana 'is no mor^ atheistic than .the so-called orthodo* Darsa- 
nas which acceptrthe authority of the Vedas. But on this score 
it is not claimed that Jaina Darsana also is a Vedic Darsana, 
since that would be' a contradiction in terms, ) because Jaina 
Darsana is rooted in ahimmsa, whereas Vedic ritualism is 
intrinsically opposed"’ to ahimmsa dharma. 


Thus according to Jjainlsm tbers is' no creation of ' the 
world, nor^ is . there any Creator necessary to explain the nature 
r of the world. This" is identical with the attitude taken by 
Sankara when he rejects the doctrine that Isvara is only the 
^ operative cause of the world. He clearly points out that 
since ^the concrete world of reality is wiihout a beginning, the 
question of its origin does not arise at all, and hence it is not 
necessary to postulate an Isvara as the operative cause of the 
world, as nimtta karana. Further he elaborately points out 
, ,‘the intrinsic defects of the theory that Isvara is on y the 
' operative cause of the’ origin bf the universe. Hence , Jainism 
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decay or avasarpini, of which the current, division is the fifth 
lime-period ■ called pannchama-kala. In the ptsriod ' immediately 
prior to, this, the .fourth period of appeard all, the 

Iwentyrfour Tirthankaras of the modern world-period. There are 
Rishabha, Ajita, Sambhava, Abhinandana.jSumati, Padmaprabha, 
Suparsva, , Chandraprabha. Pushpadanta, ' Sitala, Sreyam sa, 
Vasupujya, Vimala. Ananta, Dharma. Santi, , Kunthu, _Ara, 
Malli; -Munisuvrita, Nami, Par’sva and Vardharaana 
Mahavira. With Mahavira ends the line of the Tirthankaras as 
also the fourth period of avasarpini. The ■ Tirthankara is 
associated with five hinds of festivals known as the panclia- 
/mfyanas in which worship the (fcvas take part., The .Paticha- 
kalyanas are (1) Svargamfaraim, the descent of a dfi’o to,, 
become a Tirthannkara; (2) Mandarabhisheka (other\yise, known 
as /onmab/iisficfia}, reioicing at the birth of the Tirthannkara, hv 
preforming an abhisheka at the summit of Mandara gin: 

(3) . Dikshakulyana. when the Tirthannkara renounces .the 
kingdom and worldly pleasures in order to become a i'Ogm\ 

(4) Kevalolpatti which represents the appearance of omniscient 
knowledge as the' result of tapas and the destruction of karmas; 
and .(5) lastly Parinirvana-halyana representing the complete 
destruction of‘fli karmas and the attainment of salvation or the 
realization of Paramatraa-svarupa. The paraphernalia .provided 
by Indra in order to celebrate the glory of the Arhat 
Parameshlbin consist of such marvellous occurrences . as the 
appearance of an as oka tree to provide shade, the rain, of 
divine flowers, the sotinding of divine music, the fanning with 
chamara, the provision of a simhasana (throne), the creation of 
a halo of light surrounding his divine body, and the creation of 
a triple umbrella, representing' his suzerainty over all the three 
worlds. These are the privileges of a Tirthankara and the devas 
vie with one another to offer him worship. 

Acliar3'as, Upadhyayas and Sadhus. 

Besides these two types of Aaptas, the Lords of religion; 
Jainism recognizes three other kinds of Pafameshthins who ajso , 
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deserve reverence and worship from ihe devotees. And these are 
the Acharya Pararaeshthin, Upadhyaya Parameshthin and Sadhu 
Parameshlhin. These three do not represent the stage of complete 
liberation from SaniSara hut nevertheless represent important stages 
towards that goal. The first of the three classes are Acharya 
Parameshlhins who are endowed with important 'qualities and have 
‘ to discharge equally important duties. An Acharya must he free 
■jfrom all attachment to external things, must show general 
, ' sympathy and love to all living beings, must be actuated by "the 
three jewels," l, e., right belief, right knowledge and right conduct, 
must be entirely free from the baser 'emotions such as an^er 
' and ambition, must illustfate by his conduct the significance- of 
the five great vraias ( vows )» must be able to exercise the 
authority of initiating into the Jinn dliarma all those that seek 
, to be admitted, must possess (Undoubted knowledge as to the 
nature of reality, must not be actuated by the desire of self- 
aggrandizement or self-praise, and must whole-heartedly 

devote himWlf to the propagation of dliarma, Such a great 
rishi who wKofe-heartedly ' devotes himself to instruct mankind 
as to the nature of the>' path- <t 61 salvatioh is called 'Acharya 
Parameshthin. Next in rank , to jhis comes the Upadhyaya 
- Parameshthin, His duties are much more modest. He has 
no authcrilyj to initiate people into the Jina dliarma^ or to 
organige the Jaina sailglta (organization). His whole function 
is to propularise the Jina dharma,’ m order to' help the ’several 
souls 'entah'gled in samsara '^to reach the safe haven beyond 
He educates and instructs.! The third class consists of badhu 
Parameshthins, i. C.' 'all those , great souls who do not have 
.any definite' function either of authority or of instruction but 
still illustrate through their conduct The great path to salvation, 
BO that others, following thm'r example, may accept the dharma 
ctid ado^t the path of self discipline and ' aelf-realizalion. 

’ ‘ Ijf ^ ‘ ' 

All these five ootistilute the Pancha Poftimeshthins— 
the five kinds of beings worshipped by thejainas ns representing 
iho ideal in life 'at different fllofiCB of rchlizaiion, 
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Moksba Marga— Path to Salvation. 

'The most important message of Jainism is mbsha tnatga, 

It is otherwise known as Ratnatraya, the there jewels 
f right belief, right knowledge and right conduct. These 
three must be present together to constitute the, path to salvation. 
Since all the three are emphasized equality, and since the 
ftioksha lliargu is impossible without the compresence of all the 
three, it is obvious that Jainism is not prepared to admit any 
one of these three in isolation as a means of salvation. There 
are religious schools which lay all the emphasis on bhahti or 
faith on jncitici or knowledge, on karma or moral conduct. The 
Bhagavatas mostly emphasize the bhaktl aspect. Provided that 
is gi anted, one is sure of reaching salvation. The Vedantins, 
especially Advaita Vedantins. emphasize the jnana aspect. 
Provided avldya or ignorance is dispelled, mksha or salvation 
is within your reach. The Purva Mimamsa school may be said 
to emphasize karma or conduct But according to Jainism no 
such one-sided emphasis canbeaccepted as the correct path. All 
the three must co-exist in a person if he is to walk the path of sal- 
vaicn. The Jaina commentators make the meaning quite clear, by 
bringing in the analogy of medicine ns a curative of some 
ninibdy, A pnlient before accepting the medicine precrlbed 
for him by a doctor must have ooniploto faith in the doctor, 
hnd must believe in the efficacy of the medicine, Mere beliel 
of this type is not cnouEh { he must be in a position to have 
Bccurate information Bs to the nature of the medicine, how il 
is so he used and how if will gradually work aa a curative 
principle before he is rid of his sickness. Merc faith in itc 
efiicpcy snd knowledge of its use will not be ejipugh to bfinfi 
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about a cure in him unless he carries them out in practice by 
taking the doses as prescribed by the doctor and- by observing 
the dietary rules consistent vvilb the taking of the medicine, 
Faith in its efficacy, knowledge of its use and actual taking of 
the medicine — all these three -must be present if a cure is to 
be effected. Any one of these, though valuable iff itself, will 
not be enough to bring about a cure. In the same way ’the 
universal malady of samsaric (worldly) misery which every soul 
is suffering from can be cured by this triple panacea — the 
rainairaya, when accepted as a mixture of the three principles 
of right faith, right knowledge and right conduct. If any one 
element is missing, the other two would be useless. Hence 
the emphasis is laid by the Jaina thinkers on the ratnatraya 
which constitute the mohsha marga. This wofoho marga is 
revealed by the Tirlhankara or Arhat Parameshthin for the 
benefit of suffering mankind, ' 

The Aagamas. 

The Aagamas or the scriptures are revealed by the 
Sarvajna or the omniscient being. The Jaina scripture should 
not be in conflict with the well-known prattiaffcis, the criteria- of 
cerrect knowledge. It must be capable of leading men towards 
higher goals, to svarga and moksha. It must give ' correct 
information as to the nature of reality. It must describe the 
pam/mrf/)as (ends of human life) of dliarma religious merit, arUta 
(wealth), kam (enjoyment) and moksha. The scripture with such 
characteristics and revealed by the 5arvajna has been banded 
down from generation to generation by a succession of le&obers 
called Ganadbaras, beginning with Sudbarma, the chief disciple 
of the Tirlhankara Mahavirn Vardhamana, It is known b}" the 
fojlpwing nppcllaljpne.’ the Sidbantni Pwnjsgaras, Krilantn, 
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* ' Vfe<5a, ’'Sruti, Sastra, etc. The scripture * ^of the jainas is 
.’.ff grouped: under ihree ’-cIass'es'of'Anga.'- Burva and Prakirnai ' 

■) .. 'Jataa Metaphysics, h . ■■ , 

]. ' Theu-.Jaina philosophy might t;;be-,. summed up , .'in., ' one 
(f sentence., Thediving and the. non-living,^ by cbming, intq.-coritact 
iiiy.witH ieachi other, forge .'certain energies yvhich.;bring about birth, 
/(death .and, various expenences of life-,* this process .could^be 

idii., In the matter df-'the' relgious ■scripture' there"'is'''sbme 

"''diffei'ence of opinion between' the ^ two sects of the 'Jainas- 
• i Digambaras and Svetambaras, About ; lhe'time' of the -Maurya 
nr- Emperor Cha’ndragupta, .'on- account of -a terrible famine' in 
•« Northern India’ fa .-large body<vofi Jaina (ascetics' under ‘ the 
leadership. of Bhadrababu with his, royal dis.ciple ..Chandjragupta 
,1 who renounced his kingdomi jmigrated to the s, South ,fo,r' the 
! purposQijbf .'obtaining support .and, suslenanjce .during ,thfc, period 
of the famine. But a large section of ,, the Jainaijas ceties stayed 
behind in Hindustan. When the body of the ascetics who 
migrated to the South, returned home to the North after the 
famine conditions had been over,“they found that their brethren 
,who stayed at home had changed their habits.very much. On 
'account of this change ' of 'habits there arose a' cleavage between 
■ 'Wti'' two 'sections'; 'which is supposed' to ‘be the origin of a' schism 
1 withirti ' the’ .c'ommiinity resulting in the two '-sections,'' '-.the 
' Svetambaras and the Digambaras~the former school; associated 
with those that stayed, at home and .the latter championed , by 
those who migrated towards the South, The books preserved by 
the Noriiiern group were not accepted as authoritative by the 
Digambaras svho maintained that the original texts revealed by 
the Tfrlhanfeara ' Pafam’e'shthm and 'ftfesetved by t.ie -auooeasion 
of leathers were lost ' completely and what the ' Svetambaras 

• claimed as the authoritative texts- was- a. spurious substitute, for 
'the lost originals,.. .This controversy still persists betweenithesc 

two groups.- Of course this contention of. the Digambaras is flol 
accepted by the Svetambaran who claim that their texW aW 
quite valid inrsmuch as they represent tho origittajs, 
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sfopped, and ihe energies already forged destroyed, b}; a pourse 
of discipline leading to' salvallonl ' A close 'analysis of 'ibis brief' 
statement sKows that it involves seven propositions; firstly, ib^l" 
there is something called the living; 'secondly. ' that there’ is 
something called the non-Jiving; thirdly,' that ihe^wo .cbme' into' 
contact with, each other'; fourthly '(fiat the contact leads to, the ' 
production of some energies; fifthly, that, the process of contact 
could be stopped; sixthly, that 'the existinj|''energies could als'o 
be exhausted; and lastly, (hat salvation could 'be achieved. These 
seven propositions are called the seven iaUvciS or realitied 'by' the 
Jainas. The first two great truths are that 'there is a jha or soul' 
and that there is an (ijiva or non -soul. These two exhaust belweeh' ' 
them all that exists in the universe, A recognition of the two I ' 
entities at once marks the Jaina system out as' dbalisfic like' the j 
Sammkhj'a and dislinguishablef from the monis'ticJ Vedanta wbichi’’ 
accepts only one reality without a second. * ; i <■ 

The Reality > according to Jaina ' philosophy is uhcrealeil 
and eternal. "Utpada-vyaya-dravya-yuktam sat:"' Realityl is that ■ 
which is characterized by appearance and disappearance in the 
midst of permanence.!' This isi'the peculiar doctrine asilo'lhe i 
nature of reality fo'und in jaina metaphysics and the onlyl parallel ' 
to this in Western thought is the Hegelian doctrine of the i! 
dialectical nature of reality — thesis and antithesis reconc'ilfed and 
held together by synthesis. Every object of .reality embodies in 
itself an affirmative and a negative 'aspect synthesized and held’i 
together 'by its own compl6^ nature!, quite-, analogous to the ’ 
biological principle of metabolism comprehen'ding and reconciling '< 
in ijself the two opposite processes of katabolism and anabolism, i’’ 
Suoh'i ‘is the complex nature of. reality according to. Jaina"' 
metaphysics. ■ It maintains its/ identity and permanency only ' 
through the continued process of changes consisting of. origin and i 

* See iainism;_ Its History., Philosophy and Religion By 
Hiraldl Jain M. A, LL.B., professor of Sanskrit, King Edward 
College, Araraoti. and’ General (Editor, K^r.-nja jama Series 
nnd^ Cpliupal j[^er},tage of India-Vol. 1. , ' 
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decay— idlentUy in the , midst of variety, and permanency 
through change. Neither the permanency nor the process of 
change can be separated from each other. Each is indispensable 
to the other and hence cannot be separated in reality, though 
one may be differentiated from the other in thought and speech. 
From this triple nature of reality arise various other philosophical 
doctrines associated with Jaina metaphysics. 

The Five Ultimate Reals. 

, Such ultimate reals are five in number according to Jaina 
metaphysics. These constitute the primary elements wh'ch go to 
build up the cosmos. They are jiva, pudgala. dharma, adharma 
and akasa. These primary constituent elements of the cosmos 
are technically called pannchastikaya, the five astiknyas. The 
term astikaya is a technical term of Jaina metaphysics. The first 
part asti implies existence. The second part kaya implies volume, 
Astikaya, therefore, means a category which is capable of having 
spatial relations. Here spatial relation should be differentiated 
from volume associated with matter. Materiality is corporeality 
which is peculiar to pudgala or mailer. Of these five nstikayas 
pudgala alone is murta ( corporeal ). the others are amurta 
(non-corporeal), though they are astikayas or existences having 
spatial relations. Of these the first, jiva astikaya, relates to 
souls or almans. It is the only chetana category, the other 
four being uchetanas. This chetana (conscious), entity jiva, is 
entirely different from pudgala or mptter which represents the 
inoraganic world. If Time is added to these five astikayas, 
then we have the six dravyas (substances) of Jaina meta7 
physics. The time category is different in nature from the five 
astikayas since it is a unilateral series, whereas the astikayas 
are capable of being associated with multiple spatial points or 
pradessas. Anything that is capable of having simultaneous 
relations to multiple spatial points or pradessas would come 
under astikaya. whereas time can have only unilateral relation 
of moments and hcncc cannot have simultaneous relations to 
a group of multiple p.jints. It corresponds to unilateral series 
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in ' malhematics and hence it is eicluded from the class of 
astikayas., In Jama metaphysics, nevertheless, -it is included 
under thd' six dravyas. each dravya having- the dialectical 
nature referred to above’ ,, , . 

• • Chetana. 


• ' I description of jiva dravya ^as a chetana entity is 
exactly similar ’,fo the. description of atman in Upanishadic 
iterature. Since its hature is chetana. or chitsvarupa. it has 
the essential characteristics of perception and bowledge. In 
1 se it IS incapable of being measured by material units or 
space units. In the .concrete -world it is always found associated 
with a body as an organized being. As an embodied jiva it has 
alMhe characteristics of a living being associated with a body 
and other^ sense organs. Jn this concrete world so organized 
an associated with the body jivas are of four main groups 
according,, jto, the four gatis '( destinations ); Devas or divine 
, "^5?® P*" jiuman beings, narakas 'or beings relating to 

^ li and tiryaKs 'or the lower animals and the plant world. 


Karma. 

These four beings constitute snmsara which is the result 
0 mrmic bondage according to which a particular jiva will 
a orn in any one of the gafis^ Moksha or salvation consists 
lU^ escaping from the samsaric cycle of births and deaths in any 
one of these four gatis and Teaching that safe haven beyond 
tie ocean of sanisara where there is a complete conquest of 
■•"ih and death. The jiva 'that reaches this stage be^ond 
S'lmsara is the pure jiva or atman, otherwise known as siddha- 
jiva. which i attains its goal and realizes its 
long as a jiva is in samsara, he is bound by 
which lead to the building up of a body for 

ibis stage, on account ' of his imprisonment 

of the bodyhis-purityo f self andstrength of knowledge have nochance 
of complete manifestation.- Hence his knowledge his nature deformed 
nccording as ait. is bound by various karmas. Since there is no 


true nature. As 
karmic shackles 
himself: and in 
in the tabernacle 
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Bcope for his pure 'nature to manifest itself, he mainly depends 
upon the sense organs as lo'instriiction and seqniring -knowledge, 
and his life is mainly determined by his environment consisting 
of objects presented to the senses. Nohirell sense 
objects and repulsed by contrary feelings. Till the proper time 
comes when he is able to realize his heritage of nobility and 
purity, he gets immersed in these sense pleasures which only 
help the jiva niove from one birth to another birth, from one gall 
to another gati, in an unending series of births and deaths. 

The jiva as an active agent figures as the operative cause 
of his own karmas and in turn enjoys the fruits of such 
karmas. Hence according to Jaina metaphysics he is a knower, an 
actor and an enjoyer. He has knowledge of objects, he acts 
either to possess them or avoid them" and as a result of his 
action is able to enjoy the fruits thereof. Thus he is endowed 
with the triple nature of consciousness — conation, cognition and 
emotion. In this respect the Jaina conception of jivaitnan is 
wholly different from the other views. For example, the Samkhya 
conception of Purusha makes him the knower and the enjoyer 
but not the actor. The Samkhya Purusha is distinctly inactive. 
His activities are entirely secondary and derived, inasmuch as 
he is associated with Prakrili, of which his own body is a 
modification. It is this relationship that is explained metaphorically 
by the Samkhya school through the story of the lame man on 
the back of the blind — the Purusha guiding the path while being 
carried by the blind Prakrit! Jaina metaphysics rejects this view 
and makes the cittnaii active in himself and what he enjoys as 
bhokin is merely the fruit of his own action which he performs 
as kayiri. Hence the Samkhya doctrine that that Purusha is 
akariri is rejected by Jaina met.apbysics. 

Dravya aud Guna. 

Dravya is that which manifests itself through its own 
guttas and piiO'^JJ'fl^'qualities and modifications. Dravya is a 
dynamic category which implies a process as already explained. 
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This process expresses itself In the form of quulities as well as 
modifications. The usual illustration given is gold with its 
qualities of yellowness, brilliance, malleability, etc. Ita paryayaS 
or modifications are the various ornaments that can be made of 
it. One ornament may be destroyed and out of the gold another 
ornament may be made. The disappearance of one paryaya or 
mode and the appearance of another while the substance remains 
permanent and constant, are the characteristics of every dravya, 
Uipada and I'J’flj’fl, appearance and disappearance always refer to 
the changing modifications while permanence always refers to 
the underlying substance. From the aspect of patyaya it is subject 
to birth and decay. From the aspect of dravya it is permanent. 
Therefore permanence and change in reality refer to two 
different aspacts — change from the aspect of modifications and 
permanence from the aspect of the underlying substance. When 
one mode disappears and another mode appears there is 
certainly no change in the underlying substance, 

Bheda-Abbeda. 

In the Illustrations given above gold remains the same. 
Similar is the relation between gold and its qualities. Jaina 
metaphysics does not recognize gunas without dravyas nor 
Drayyas without guna‘t, Qualities without substratum and a sub- 
stratum without qualities are both embty abstractions and hence 
unreal. The qualities of gold are entirely distinct from the 
qualities of any other baser metal. Hence the qual lies are 
identical with the underlying substance, because the qualities 
constitute the expression of the substance. Since gold is distinct 
iu nature from iron or lead the properties are also distinct. The 
qualilies of one cannot be transformed into the qualities of the 
other. Thus substance and qualities are identical inasmuch as the 
latter exhibit the nature of the former In spile of this identity 
between dra\ya and guna, they are distinct from each other. If 
'there is no fundamental difference between substance and 
quality, dravya and guna, there will be no means of apprehending' 
tliB nnlufc of dravya except ihrsiigh ilo iiiuhifeslntioni H?iice lli^ 
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two must be kept separate in Thought though they cannot be separ' 
atedhn reality. Dravj'a and gima, substance and quality, may be said 
to be different from each other from one point of view and yet 
identical from another point of view. It is both bheda and 
abhcda. different and yet identical. This bheda-abheda point of 
view is again peculiar to Jaina metaphysics. 

No Samava3^a, 

In this respect it is fundamentally distinct from the 
Vaiseshika point of view. According to the Vaiseshika school 
drav}’a is a distinct padariha from gtina and the two are brought 
together by a third principle called samavaya, Jiva is a distinct 
dravya and its properties or gunas are considered to be 
quite distinct. Knowledge ( Jnana ), feeling ( Iccha ), and 
conation, as properties of jiva, exist independently of the 
soul but are brought together by the intervention of a third 
podarlha, samavaya, whose function it is to cement together the 
substance and its qualities. As has already been pointed out. 
Jama metaphysics completely rejects this view. Jnana and 
other properties of the jiva or soul are inseparable fiom the 
nature of the soul and hence the presence of properties in the 
atman is not the result of a combination effected by a third 
principle, The .qualities of the atman are there and the natnre 
of the atman expresses itstlf only through the properties. If 
kncwicdge, feeling and conation, the properties of the soul were 
considered to be existing independently of the atman, then the 
son! wiihout these properties will cease to be a conscious principle 
a chelann dravya and hence will be indistinguishable from the 
nchelana dravya (matter). The distinction between chefana and 
nchettna among the reals will cease to have any meaning! 
simiLirlv properties such as jnana and sukha or duhkha (pleasure 
or pain) since they do not have any relation to a chetana 
t!r.-.vya. will cease to be the properties of the chefana entity 
r,nd their association with the dravya effected by a third 
principle, may be with matter, an achetana dravya, and no| 
peccjjnrily with a jiYRi "fhui ths absolute independence of gtint? 
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and gunin, properly and stibstrnliini, is rejected by Jaini\ 
metaphysics ns an impossiljle doctrine. Hence jiva is essentially 
of the nature of jnana. which should not be interpreted as a 
quality made peculiar to jiva by the operation of a third 
principle. Thus jiva which is -by nature a conscious or chetana 
principle is fundamentally different from material substance; 
and yet in concrete life it is intimately in association with a body, 

Classification of Jivas, 

Throughout the living kingdom in the botanical and 
zoological world life is found in association with matter. Tins 
association of jiva with body, its sarira, is an imporlant 
characteristc of the concrete living world. Jiva in association 
with its body is quite different from jiva in its pure state. The 
latter is called the pure Aatman and the former samsara jiva 
This Samsara jiva in association with its appropriate body 
■ js'said to be of|different grades of existence. Of course jiva in 
the four different gatis are all considered to be the samsara jivas. 
In addition to this distinction of gatis. jivas in the biological 
kingdom are classified according to their development ; Jaina 
philosophy divides the jivas in the world according to the 

principle of the development of the sense organs. The lowest 
class of jivas consists of bkendriya jivas, or jivas having only 
one, sense organ. Next higher to this are dvindriya jivas, or 
jivas having two sense organs. Then .higher above we have 
jivas'with three’ indriyas. Then there afe jivas of four indriyas. 
then panchendriya jivas or jivas of five sense organs, and lastly, 
oomanaska. i. e. panchendriya jivas with manns (mind). The 
first class refers to the. vegetable kingdom which is considered 
to be 3 part of, the hying world according to Jaina philosophy. 
Ti;ees‘aud plants have all the properties of. living organism such 
ns assimilation, .growth and decay and reproduction. They are 
endowed v/ith only one sense organ — the awareness of touch* 
,In addition to the recognition of the. botanical world as a part 
iof the biological world Jaina philosophy ' speaks of 
Bukahinn ekendriya jivas, minute and microscopic 
pruattijmii cridovvctl v/itb onlj’ on-; ’scnsc-^^thc sense 
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of touch. These generally reside in other bodies. Some of them 
^are found in solid objects like the earth, others are born in 
water, some others live in air, and some others in light. 
According to their place of residence these [ivas are called 
prithvi-kayiha, apkayika, vayu-hayika and tejas'kayikas — those 
that reside in earth, in water, in air and light respectively. 

• This doctrine of sukshma ekendrya jivas with their respective 
places of residence is entirely misunderstood by Oriental 
scholars who go to the extent of attributing to Jaina philosophy a 
primitive doctrine of animism that earth, water, air, etc., have their 
own souls. This confusion is unfortunately the result of a lack of 
understanding of the fundamentals of jaina metaphysics. 

Worms represent the second class of organisms with two 
senses — touch and taste. Ants represent the third class with 
touch, taste and smell. Bees represent the fourth class with 
sight in addition to the three. Higher animals represent the 
fifth class having in addition the sense of earing. Of course 
man represents the highest of these classes, having Jmind 
in addition to the five senses. 

Ajiva Dravyas. 

The dravyas which belong to the non-living class, the ajtva 
dravyas, are pndgala, dlmrma, adhanna, alma, and matter, 
the principle of motion, the principle of rest, space and time. 
All the^e are achdana (insentient) dravyas. Piidgala or matter is 
murta dravya, the corporeal category which can be perceived by 
the senses. It is associated with sense properties such as colour, 
taste and smell. These consist of ultimate entities called atoms 
or paramanilS. By the combination of these atoms aggregates 
are formed v/hich are called skandha. Thus the term Skandha in 
Jaina metaphysics means quite n different thing from the 
Buddhistic Skandha. (See Page 382). There aggregates may range 
from the smallest molecule of two atoms to the most important 
cnsrcgale or niaha skandha represented by the whole physical 
iiniverse is enliroly dependent upon tho ultjniBle Oonatllusnj 
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elements or the paranantis. The pancha bhutas (five elements) of 
other systems are but examples of these aggregates of atoms. 
The pcirantatui or the ultimate atom cannot be perceived by the 
ordinary senses. So also the minute aggregates or the skandhas. 
The peculiar doctrine of the Jaina metaphysics is the doctrine 
of karmic matter, karma-prayoga pttdgala ( karma sarira ) — subtle 
material aggregates which form the basis for the building up of 
the subtle body which is associated with every jiva, till the time 
of its liberation • or nioIiSha. The gross organic body which is 
born of the parents, nourished by food, and subject to disease, 
decay and death, is the ordinary body known as aiidarika sarira- 
the body which is given birth to and is cast away by its 
associated jiva at the time of death. But the kartna-Sarlra the 
jiva cannot so cast a\Yay during its existence in samsara This 
subtle karmic body is inevitably associated with every samsara 
jiva throughout its career in the cycle of births and deaths. In 
fact it is this karmic body that is responsible for the sarasaric 
changes of alman which is in itself a pure chelana dravya. Its 
intrinsic purity is thus lost or diminished, because of its 
association with this karmic body constituted by the subtle 
material aggregates or karma pudgalas. The building up of this 
karmic body around the soul is conditioned by the psychic 
activities of the soul itself. The conscious activities such as 
desires and emotions, according as they are healthy or unhealthy, 
act as causal conditions for the building up of the karmic body 
which becomes the vehicle for good or evil according to th.e 
nature of the psychic conditions which determine them and in 
its turn affects the nature of the psychic experience. Thus the 
interdependence betweeny'iVfl and the karmic body acting as cause 
and effect, each in Its turn, continues to keep up the show of 
the samsaric drama. But this should not be interpreted as 
fatalism, because the jiva has in its unfathomable being a mighty 
potency transcending the limitations imposed upon it by its 
association with its karmic body. Thus each person has the power 
find possibility qf becoming an architect of his own destiny. 
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ytvfl and pttdgala thus constitute the main dravyas, All 
activities in' the world must be ultimately traceable to these two 
entities, jiva and pvdgalas. soul and m,.tter.- Hence they are 
called active principles, sakriya-dravyas — dravyas which are 
capable of acting The other dravyas — dharma, ^adharma, akasa 
and kala are therefore called, nishkrly a dravyas—dravyas ^without 
intrinsic activities. , ■ 

Akasa. 

Of these akasa refers to space. Its only' function is to 
accommodate the other dravyas. ‘ ■ ' ‘ 

' Thus space, according to jaina metaphysics, is infinite in 
extent. That portion of akasa which accommodates the concrete 
world 'with its samsara jivas and pudgnla is called loka-nkasa — 
space accommodating the world. The space beyond, where there 
is neither matter nor soul, is called alokaa-hasa — the space' 
beyond the worli. Thus according to jaina conception ^ the 
physical universe is supposed to have a definite structure within 
which are accommodated all the jivas- and all the pudgala 
skandhas and paramanus, ' ' < 

Dbarma and Adbarma — Motion and Rest. 

Dharma and adharma, the principle of motion and the 
principle of rest, are two categories ‘ peculiar , to jaina 
metaphysics wliicK are not found in any other Indian system. 
These tre achetana dravyas; hence they differ from jiva They 
are amurtas and hence differ from pudgala or matter. They are 
nishkriyas, without intrinsic activity, and hence d ffer from both 
jivu and pudgala. the only two dravyas which have activities. 
They resemble the other dravyas except kala inasmuch as these 
are called astikayas — existences having the capaci y to be related 
to sever..! spatial points simultaneously, what is technically called 
pradesalva. The two pervade the whole of loka-akasn. They do 
not extend beyond it. Subtle and imperceptible in themselves, 
ih y are endowed with important properties of serving ns 
conditions for motion or rest. Movement in world is associated 
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\y,ith 'either a yn’fl • or n ' Motion in a moving ohject. 

.whether living or non living, is the result of appropriate causal 
.conditions residing in the thing j itself — jiva or pudgala-, these 
being sakrifa, drmyas are capable of moving by themselves oy 
as the result of appropriate causal conditions, which must aUp 
be material or living. The movement.^ in these things is peoess' 
arily .conditioned by the presence of this dharma dravya which 
pervades the whole of the world. Remaining in itself pon-operp- 
live, this dharma dravya serves as a condition fof makicfi 
movement possible; and the illustration generally given is {jic 
presence of water 'for the movement of fish, "When a fish 
swims the movement is due to an operative cause present m 
itself. Nevertheless swimming would be impossible without the 
presence of water. Water in the ocean is not an operative 
cause of the movement. Nevertheless it is a necessary condit- 
ion.' Similarly, while iife and matter are bolh capable of moving 
of their own accord determined by appropriate operative causal 
^conditions, their movement is certainly dependent upon thp 
presence of this non-operative principle called dharma. 

Similarly, when a moving object comes to rest it is necess- 
,ary to have the presence of an opposite principle. Such a 
principle determining rest, i, e. coming to a standstill in the 
case of a moving object (whether living or non-living) is 
adharma dravya. This also is a non-operative condition of 
rest, A moving object coming to rest is certainly the re.sult 
.of an operative condition present in itself. A bird must cease 
jto beat its wings so .that its flight may come to a stop. But the 
stopping of activity requires a further condition. A bird ceasing 
to fly must .perch on the branch of a tree or on the ground, 
Just ^ as the' branch of a tree or the ground serves as 
non-operative condition of rest, the presence of the adharma 
principle serves as a condition for moving objects to come tp 
.rest, 

I J it I t » 

. 1 Wby should we postulate these two principles of dhar- 
,ma and adharma ? Is it not enough to i have the rest of the 
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tatigdries? Jaina "metaphysics answer’s 'this objectiori and'' postui 
iate.s'the' n'dcessil'y of * ihesd Two 'pfinc'pies 'by'* stating ■ that 
without ’these ‘two' there would be no definite 'structure -of the 
world. The bostrios will, disintegrate into ■priinbrdiar''atdms which 
hiiy spread throughout the Whole of mfinit¥>’'8pace.-HenceIthere 
Will be no distinction between the World - and 
the beyond. There will be no permanent constitution’ 'of ’!'the 
world. Without Constancy in the structure of ' the world there 

will be nothing left but chaos.' Hence ■ivKat sustaihs'ihe''World as 

world and What prevents the disintegration of the world iulo a 
chaos is the presence of these two principles, dharmci' md. udharcaCl, 

‘ Hence we have to postulate these iwo' categories -in order to 
espiaiu the nature' and constitution bf''the; cosmosi ' ' ■ ■ " 

Kala-Time- . 


The last dravya is kata or time. Jaina metaphysics . poslu- 
ilates time as a ; uecessary category 0,f existence. , Without 
•postulating time it is not possible, to understand -.growth and 
evolution. The whole world consisting of matter, as iyell..a3 
souj is in a process of change either evolution or , involution. 
Changes involving growth and decay constitute the very nature 
of the concrete world. The process of change' without time 
would be unintelligible and must be dismissed ns illusory.’ ‘Since 
the concrete world cannot be dismissed as illusory accord, ing 
to Jaina. metaphysics, time must be postulated as a' necessary 
condition of change. This, time serves as the condition of change 
in other things and is called kola dravya or the category ‘of 
lime. This real time is contrasted with Vyfli’fl/ianto' time' based 
upon conventions. Kota dravya or real time consists of mbra'ents 
or kala parairtaniis which constitute a time series having '■ only 
the relation of before and after There can be no simultaneous 
moments in the time series. The conventional time is the' 'time 
which we use in our social life, the durations being m'easured 
by the moments of the sun and moon. This is cf different 
durations according to diffeient measures and ranges from the 
shortest nimisha to the' longest These ‘are the si:? 
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according to Jaina metaphysics, >vhich may be grouped unden 
two heads, Jiva drayya and a}iva>dravya, the latter containing all' 
the, other {ive„in it.’, > 'j 1 , '< U’ 

* ' I ; I . A.afera'va.‘ ' ' “ 

’ lil I ! > T» 


We have noticed already that ihe jhia throughout the saints-' 
ario life is associated \'^ith‘ ‘‘a karmic body which forms ihe^ 
nucleus ‘around which the' grosser bodies' are built up'. According 
to this conception the building 'up of the karmic body forms the 
foundation for. life -in samsara and the disintegration of the' 
karmic^ body constitutes the 'final liberation of jiVfl The process 
of 'buildin'g up of 'the karmic body and the plan of breaking up 
of the same are 'considered to be imporlknt asp'ects' of metaphy 
sicial \truth. JiVd and fl/tVa being' the primary entities, how , are 
they b'to'ught together to biiild up the body, appropriate to each 
/'iVa? In ‘answering this' question /aina metaphysics describes’ the' 
pro'cess in' the'* following wat; AasrtiSraJ which ' term means’ 
"'flowing '“’in', ” represents the process' by uthich karmic' 
molecules are Ultracted ‘by U'/h’fl according to the characteris'lic ' 
psychic experience. The 'prdcess lif asrava or the flowing in of ’ 
karmic' molecules is 'the m^iu 'basis of the' building up of'lhe' 
hafmic'‘body ^4liich like'thb' cocoon 'of a' silkworm surrounds the^ 


Jiva and acts as an impediment against the free manifekaiioh^ 
of the intrinsic qualities of the jivai,When once there is the 
process of /lowing in or asrava of karmic matter, the next 
Binge is ibandha j,wh^n the kartnio matter feeta settled, or fixed 
Up,., in the,, karmic body..,, This , karma i bondage is 'of various 
intensity and duration. So long ns (he jiva is not alive to his 
own. intrinsic properties, and so long, as he identifies himself 
with (Objeuls ajjen to himself, the building up of the karmio 
dDooon.goea on,, interminably, But when ihe jiva .realizes his 
halnre aa„di3tincl fromj'thc material .world, 'he 'endeavours to 
extricate himself from the trammels of the samsnric world wh ise 
root dnuse ia the karmic body. The first step in extricating o.ic.df 
frurn.jthc shaflkleB i» .called sn-nvarB, putting n slop to th? 
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inflow of brmic malJer, ' and'' thus ' obstructing the;' sfrbrn' of' 
harraic molecules' which may ger’a^bsorbed 'in the h'arm'io body. 
This process of samvara or blacking up the infloW is ' condi-' 
onedti by the appropriate , mental attitude characterized by 
freedom from the attractions of sense objects and concentration 
upon one's own nature. In other, words,;,; yogic meditation' or 
tapas is the inevitable condition for , preventing the flowing, 
in of karmic matter and for preventing fresh, assimilation by the, 
karmic body. When once this,, is, achieved, then the. ,yogin' 
turns his attention to the karmic deposits alreadyi present dri hist 
karmic By body concentrated attention and by endeavour to realize’ 
one’s own true nature by tapas. the, already deposited,-, karmic , 
matter is loosened and finally shaken aw:ay. This process ,i'by) 
which the karmic body gradually gets -disintegrated by ,lhe 
attach on its intensity and duration ' is technically jcalled the; 
process of nirjara. When the karmic body -has alreaby lost 'the\ 
chance of being strengthened by new karmic matter by samv< 
ara. and when the old karmic matter already present thus' 
crumbles and disintegrates, the karmic boby which is like . the 
cocoon of the silkworm gradually gets diminished in- its inlensii, 
ly and duration till it finally disappears. .Side by side with the I 
decay of the karmic body intrinsic qualities of the awwcd . get,; 
expressed more and more. V\. 

' Moksha. ' 

And when the karmic body finally disintegrates ' and ' 
disappears, the atnan shines in full luminosity, in infinite great^^ 
ness nnd infinite glory which stale represents final liberation' 
or moltsha. Then the samsarih jiva by the proscess of destroying 
all the karmos becomes Paramatman, the pure soul' with 'infinite' 
knowledge, power and bliss, Those stages' represent oritioal 
p riods in the life-history of the soul, Technically, according’ 
lo jaitiB inclaphysics, these togcflnr ' with primary 

ptiiiies, jivos and fijivBS, o o n s t i I u I c the seven . 
(principle); Jim, ajive dsmm, ' MnJhfl, siimWa fljim " 
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itid 'filOkshd.'^U we - add- tbe' two' mfental atlainirienis, 'Pu/^'a' and 

''''virtue' '‘and" vio*e, 16 '‘'"tHfese, ’we get' ike “nine 
padarias (categorie's), ' Thus we have in Jain'a ' metaphysics the' 
five bs/M’Cj’c5, the six t^/’aayflS'nyhen' time is added on id dslikaxyas, 
th'e ’seven iailvas and' the nine padar/Z/as-^'according lo' the point' 
of 'view adopted and the purpose for whioli'the categories are 
enumerated.' -.i ■> < 

' ' 'Jaiina Logic aii id "Theory of Kiiowledge.' ' 

According to ;the Jaina theory, there are five, different types- 

of knowledge, viz. mil, ,sra//.,avadhi manah-paryaya, kmlajmna- 
dfdinary sense experience. kno\vledge from the scripture, a kind 
of /clairvoyance,' ' a kind ''bf telepathy, ^ and the 
infinite' knowledge, respectively. ' The ' first ■ ‘or liiaiijnmm 
refers io ; the'' ordinary process" of sense experience which ‘ is’ 
generally' 'conditioned by perception through the activities of’ 
tl^e setlse' organs and the inferential knowledge based ;upbh* 
thcsse'.j' The' se'dbhd type, sruii jnada, is the knowledge 'revealed' 
by’‘lh'e scripture, the scripture itself being revealed to’ the world 
by Safvaj na| Vitaraga 'P,arameshlhini The third type is called 
a^dddi jndnd. From the description given of it. it corresponds’ 
to what ^V'khown as clairvoyance, "'ll implies the' perception of " 
things arid events at a great distance of lime or space. It is a 
kind ' of j extra-sensory ' perception, not ordinary available' to all ' 
pefsony'th'o'ugh h‘is latent in everyone. Through the inslrumerif; 
of'exlfa'-den'sbrV perceptidn one" may ''actually see -’events ' taking 
place in a dislant' land or a distant lime. 'The fourth type' is 
manah~par\%ya jhand. ' This refers to* the knowledge of the' 
thoughts taking, place ih other j-indiyidual minds'. . it is different 
from the former, inasmuch as it docs not resemble .ordinary 
visual, perdeption.Tt has direct acocss to the mind of other 
pbfpohs and' this ‘ capacjty • arses only as a. result of yoga and 
iapa8i.,The rasti kovala' jnanfli, Wers to the infinite knowledge 
which,* 'the -'sduj ' as ■llib'VesuU ' of complete ''liberation "or 
ClbMiai These.' are five kindc of jhatm, which ' constitute the 
pfawndr ( inci* hnov/ledgc, accordine {q Ihc 
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, nf, knowleage.,pf,.these. Jheifirsl Jwoiare,aescribea; 

]ainavtb^y. r^^^ ' direct knowleage). ^because-.-they ;jiTe .due, to 
, 3 ^paroksha orthe ..isqul .^yilkout/, any, mteryAnlng 

uso of the ,pratyaksha,vis.vpeculiar, to„ithe •-Jama 
knowledge. , The Jerm - aksha .means t,he : atman ,Qr soul. 
‘^?'^ra7yaksha inana is., the; dlrect,,bnwledge iby^^the .atipan^ 

®“eptl VTl-e soul. ll.=y .re .callea pTokala.; feaCfe 

ir^Vasponas 10 .he yogic pra.y.ksh..of o.her .systems.';, 

• '-." the aoqi'isiiipn 

t ’ ' ‘ oramani wliose . ti.na.ip.1 it, .is W «veal ihe, .naWre of, 

realflyi the' ejternal , worU revealed iVpiigh, ijifso. 

°“l'an.. consist of' real ' obieefs , and ' ‘hence^ ,sl,qnld not, , be 

aimKacd' ,as' illusory. In thi 5 ,,respeol .the , Jama ,. theory 

Sledge reieois tVe, theory„,p,f. may. f,i Advaitom. as, wejl M, 

Z-'^Buddfistio Jocinne o,( iUuap(me.s, of t^ ..pbiectlve, »0,rjd,,, 

fL iunotion of inana is.„n.'erely to .r^yua!..,?,, the,.,on hand. 

£ iieeliaa reality .'whiol. is,a.lready eaistmg. .and-,, so to reyeal ; 
Ine ,* lu-’ .iVioriafnrp IS like, a lamn.. 


:tive reaiiiy .wii ui* -r i " . .-i ^ ‘ - ■ 

niself on the other hand. Knowledge, therefore, is hke, a l.amp 
L ' account of its luminosity reveals.olher objects as .^ell 
^tr tnb)ects,so revealed being real. The exteri^.qbjp, 

Bo knol’n -are independent. ,jnasniuchm,s,.tbey exist,bj^..Abem8elye^;, 


and yet are '.relaled to- knowledge as, .they are ..revealed. .by„. 
hnovdedgcy., Similarly, ,in ,the case, qf „ ll??, . soul, it 15,r.b,oth,.thq., 

Bubiect.anii the object of knowledge in,, one; this^inne^ experience,, 
is able, to reveal the nature , of,. ohetana, lentily , -Ihe .soul..r>f. ... .-.iv.i 
>- ■' ''The Doctfine of '• 'ABti^Nasti. ' '' ■ 

The logical dccirlno of jai.na .pbilosophy jtorms, the fn(|st. 
important aspect , of that ^fiool. ,Tut^ unforlpately. Jt 
doctrine .most, ...misunders.tpoj. -by the uon-Jaina orittcs . 
fundamental principal of thislogiua! doclmelmpllentbe.ppsatbdlty.. 
o{ a positive and .fnegaliyc /p’erd.maUon about the same thing.;:. 
How ibie i: possible'is ihe perplexing quealion whip-conffQ.niq 
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® fao/e -! ^ ^ 's an^- genera//y 

'‘easonat/1 'f««anien{ of ”^"1"'’^ '^>e Ja/„a " ut 

■^ •>' confroverfed., , .V^Vious;, Pi'^oropi,y..,-j 

.-•/, ' .W‘ ; '-’ . cannot. b, 

PBrabhavB' f ”a«are_o. j ‘=°"^'»'‘oned 

"'anf to J .1 axp/ain ft '°ca//fy, ’ ^ara/ra/a 

t“ 4 ,tt' • ^"'S/tr'"' »'4" K"" - 

of dfk°^ '''®"' °f"'fse/f <f>e afr 

*«vtoT A, ii I'*" "'s*i™ f™„ X °'™” '''°” "“ 

1 T?™ -- 

®^ouf •(/,„ ion say fJ, '' Pface. 'V/l '" "a ou'n 

'tl * / ® sanjo rtk ^ /c r% 5'ou fmrf *l 
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■EUzabelhati,. period. .Til® same. „willi., the last ,ppndition,; „,bh^ya 
■ of mode. .Charles, I, died onithe r gallows and did : not i die, jn 
>his bed. -..t: ' ■,•>] i. ■ ^ ;: i . ■■ iiV,-! 

From these esa-hpjes if is ' quite, iobvious ;that both affirm- 
tative iand -.negative' pie'dicatifan^ are. pos.sible . t bout,', the same 
.thing.-! froni -different points of view, j, enumerated^. above. It- ;is 
this that is most important in this theory of predication,' , From 
the same point of view certainly it would de absurd to talk of 
laffirmation and negation. The affirmative predication js/,conditi- 
,oned! b'y .one aspect and the negative predication; is , condiUpned 
.by . another. It I is this difference of aspect 'that makes '.the 
nsfi-nasti ..doctrine quite possible and.ienables us,- to . .have ; an 
affirmative and negative, predication about the same .object .of 

reality.,; ' • • , ' i 

■I Thei Jama doctrine o( -asti-nastir: the possibility of i .two 
predications, affirmative and negat’ve.' about the fsame .thing, 
refers onlyUo the reals and not to-.the. unreais,- - - ,i ' 

The Doctrine of Sapta Bharigi. ' ■ " 

• • Based upon this principle is the other logical doctrine . of 
saptabhangi, ■ the seven modes of predication. If your- object' is 
to assert about a thing something in relation to its own substa- 
nce or loclity, ttoe or mode, -you will be satiseied -wilb mere 

• affirmation or asti. If your object is to assert.' somethjng in 
.relation (o an alien substance, locality. Jime and ;mode, , you 
will be satisfied with negation or nasli. If you - are intersled 
in' both. the arpects. then you will assert both, one after the 
olhar. asti and nasti. But if you attempt to represent both 
these aspects, affirmative and negative, in the same predication, 
you find it impossible to do so. Language fads to express your 
meaning. You can only say that it is impossible so to assert 
bath the points together. It is ayaktavya (inexpressible) Thus 
you have the four initial modes of predication in the group of 
sfplabhangi. If you combine the fourth item, avaktayya, to each 
of tne first three, . then you have, , all the seven’ modes , of 
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predicalipn (C.Asli, . nnsli, asti-nasli, nvaktavya,, nsti-avaklavya, 
n'esli-avaktavya .and nsti-'nasti, avaktavya. These are' 'the 
bli!y"‘sev'eii' possible- modes 'of prfcdicali'on’‘'thal you can bave;*' “ 

I'i ■ lb- ' i;i. nt 

'■ i;cfl V 'I'i.iJ 
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»'i'? , 'itj 


id'// a'i 


;;';jVina^ E^hTcs-^katnatr^ya; ''- '/ 

iiuT 
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' Tbcr'e”are'’*twb courseV'df moral discipline acbhirdihg t'o‘ 
Ja?n'a"'etKi(i^i''-b'ne' pr^sc'ribd foV the householder' and4he'6'iHfer 
fof^’the" homeless -sanyansin.-lThe' forhier isicalled the bolidahtoofi 
theMihousehoidhn ahd -the latter,, ithe_,.cpnduct., of the ascetic, , . In, 
bothv,pases_;lhe„,|Cpde of morals isi based upon the idoctrine^ pf 
ahimsa, ^Everything , is fnferpreted| in the light of that ideal. We 
have already I seen that the' path of 'righteousness cphsisfs ‘of the 
lh'ree'''Mements-^right 'ifaithV right knOwydge a'nd ' tighV cohduc't,* 
Hence' ‘the ^'paih''' 'pi‘escribed either fdr the'- householder*' or'for' 
the ascetic!, tpukt. nebessariiyk consist of .theie i, three 'jewelsior; 
fhe!fatnBtr,ay,a.,j,! iv! , r-,,, • ... ’.i, 

' i !o ,[i dr ■ '•Ill ..t i.j !.; 

! Right faith, right knowledge and right ..conduct together 
copslitutCjme way to salivation, These coriespond to the hhaktr, 
jnana and karma-yogas, *'of Hinduism, but the chief diff^rdce 
18 ‘that While Hiliduism regards' ihetn as' s'ihg/y' sufficient fb' 'lead 
th‘e' 'aspiront to the* final ‘goal.*' Jainsm ' considers 'a -combiBntion 
ofi'the.;three iks^essenlial <for Ithe.'desi'redi'cnd; : ) hti,.. 


II 


i> ' .!U ;k'. (.) , ;; 1,)' . 




odi -i Hence; dhprnja .oj.lhe.yiafh of duty,. pccordlng to .Jairiismj 
aonsjstSj'of.i.lhe ralnatraya-T^nght fajlhi right knowledge .and. nighty 
conduclij Dharraa \vould be incomplete if any_,one of these is 
vvantin'g. Hence ilhe path 'of duty is a'ssociat'ed ‘x'llith. these'" three 
ei^melit^. 'Of' ihe'^e^Kre'e-^ inevitably the first is' thV* fouri’dal'ion' 
of *• dha'rni'a. Sa'myak!!. darsnna*- ‘or.'-'right ■ faith '* is- ’the’ b'asis' of.l 
cotiduoU! Hence St'iis'.emphnsizedj.ns .Ihe.iimporlanl starling point. 
•1} >lbo(ireligiops lifp ’of \a., Jaina bopsphoIder,’,,;nQt , to ,say. of i the . 
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,■ ■ ■ '■.■'• .'i > ii-i'-r. n'liir, j'JiVrq 

' fn ' order to possess an unwavering faith the Jama 
ascetic* - .jr; /. ,> n .i-i, i u,.? i v -rt .r.vj.^.r 

houseboider is , expected . to . get rid of „ certain undesirable 
quafities-tbe tfiree types of superstitious ignorance and the eight 
feinds of haughtiness or arrogance. The householder must rid 
himself of these evils before- ihe can rber sure, of; his faith. What 

• ‘ •' .111** ’ • ' 1 i i. ; . J « J . I s 

are the three types of superstitious ignorance? These are said 

to bci three mudhas-r-loha-mudha, devamudha and pashandi- 

• i: ; ■ .. r" / 1.. ■ -fi;- •) n/'i ■rir. .1 1 

mudha. ,'The first .refers; to the ■gene^aI.,fSupefstitiQnj,, among 
people'that by bathing in.- tbe -sorcailed ^sacred riv^er 5 ... 6 ne!;can 
attain spiritual purity -'and ’not Hmerely i .bDdily!'''cleanlmesB.! 
Similarly, climbing dp the hills' o'l^ walking through’’ fire' inhy ''be- 

associated with a certain.'sanctiiy. Such' beliefs'* areVconsidered, 

• f ;< • .■ ' >. 1 ' I.nr; '.lU r; y!i rb '• 

to be, entirely superstitious , and , one. must realize that no 

spiritual I sanctity ctin be derived;. from such practices. ,^imil,arly«; 

people believe in tbe powers of villa'ge gods andagoddesses, whb 

are endowed with ordinary human qualities and human* emotions!' 

Attempts to propitiate such gods and goddesses with the object 

of securing certain selfish ehds ^will chme*'undeT thd sJcdttd type 

of superstition called^ deva-mudha. ^ D.evotibn to certain ‘ false 

ascetics* who are actuated by, the sole, motive; >of , seif-: 

■ = ‘ f ' • i t i l.‘i. Ji ,, J '1 

aggrandizement and. nccepfance{of,[theirfteaching as gpspel truth 
would come under the third lype-.bf superstition called id^saridhi- 
mudha. One should be careful not to be misled by such false 
teachers. Freedom from' these llirfee' {yp^s of slifierstifion' is the 
primary condition 6f right faith,' 'Even th:fs'is''hot e’nbiigh. ’ OM' 
who has the right jfalth must' be free' from the eight' . types of 
arrogance. Humility is the sine .qua ,non, of, religio^up wbrsh)p.^^ 
Jaina teachers -evidently, emphasize humilily;,,as a necessary,; 
condition for entering the kingdom of - God and such' humilityj 
could ’be secured 'only by -fridijiilg' 'bndsejf 'df 'th'e eight- 'typeg’iofi 
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haughtiness;' ViDon^ be arrogant because you are vety intelligent. 
RQh't.lbd arrogant thall'yOu jar'e able to .'coiiduct a grand type 
pfiiteraple worship.' Don't be'lha'ughty'' bedaUse of your noble 
faipily.i Donit be -iconceited .ibecaiise/of ,your caste,' Don’t be 
9Ptto>ited.i. becaiise of youruphysical or mental strength. Don’t 
be, haughty because of your raagical pow^rs.' Dori’t'be conceited 
because of, yfaup. tapa or yoga. Don't be conceited because of the 
beauly„of your, person" .dJnlesa' ‘.you free yourself .of 'these i eight 
types of, arrogancei you cannot have) right faith.. Hence you will 
notrbe''fit tc.^walk the .path' ofi righbeousn'ess. It is interesting 
to noteAhovv ilb'e , 1 jjaina teachefa. emphasize these eight types of, 
cohceit asHihcompatibleiiwith’ ispiritual humility. .Even'. caste pride 
mus^be golTid:,of.l'For according to. the, teacher e’veh a' matanga 
{Gharidala)ii iffihe .hfis right faith, ! will be' considered the God of 
gods.j iEliminating.superstitibn and haughtiness right faith must 
be mn.de,^.the (ifohndation l)of religious Jife.i On this foundation 
equipped with knowledge or samyah jnana, samyak charitra or 
right conduct must thrive. The life of the householder in certain 
respects is better than ‘thb life oftheiascetic. If it is possible for 
the householder to walk the path of righteousness without 


indulging in worldly pleasures and to secure his spiritual freedom, 
then, his ilfe. is' oertafniy jmuct^ high'er and much nobler than the 
life bf.thn homeless ascetic who roams about in the forest and 
yet 'Pilose Ihdughb’' are turned towards things worldly. 

vho'jif*) It u .i tft' *11 ^ih rt;i' 

(i'jf'r Ui r.l'iiSfu (orb n-'!*" * ’ 1-* - - 


’1'lie' Five Vl’al’as^or' Abistiiieiic'es. 


,v’ ,."i (The I'householderl thus epuipped Mvilh right faith and 
right' knowledge must observe nthe 'five vratas or abstinences. 
He mufll- be ffee 'from 'Cruellh' unlruih, Ihcfc, uncbastily and 
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.lialti^not. ulWr. ualruA. . , be ..IrM froni-' >«'«• 

covei^'thy neitkbo”'- ' ^jejibei for iW' fiouaeMdo''' 

TbeSi ' ” .L Le code W moraU aWoa" iW- 

Tbev are. are^.ia.piied- *a 

art of ''', ‘° a.motoro&'dlie-osreal: code' ■ 0 

U,mtaUoD,.ifti» they boo™ , ,be.yo(B „r ' homefeaa aVcelW.. 

tjorala. vrWolt .s ‘°^ f, ,. ..be dive' rrfltet 

l„is. worth noliting that' 0 < b^bon.lhe'ft, btalumihan/a-^' 

hon-croe\ly, «'dO-t™th ukeas 

chastity;' and; ,. aCisO'^thtsehi five -iraloS' 

Every; hoasehold«-.s.'expeote '^^^ ^^ ,bcl tlevedi 

abcWihg to 

ofSs'"di»oip'‘"'' 'h'fo" olt "’"s '’i P'"'’ 


,'. . ,C;'! ■ ■' ='■ ‘ ''' ‘ ■’' ■ ' ■ 

1 , ,Tbe .Spirit of 

' JT ... r>» -r. 


t-.. iW 


l\ '/wl 


tJ 

,C„ .hoaid neither cause , a, a.. hroagh 

"^^™r fclreur "Netthor infuct doiury yoarseif i directly cor 
“" “ H ,0 b. i ilicted throegh some other agency nor approve 

rr-cto,.O.er.wUn.he.^^^ 

lTV;.*.°h™oWd«i .0 entirely ddferrnt 'i. tW. doctrine if 


Cb.' 1 l-t’bilosopby of Jamisml 


Non-lliell 


• 

iSl 


tihihsd from w'bkt is preacheH and practised bv the Budobist, 
According to the Buddhist idea!, aliimsa merely meins not 
directly inflicting injury oneself. The other two types do not 
dome under it. Hence they would purchase meat from the 
bulchbr, though they themselves would not kill the animal. But 
acdbrding to the Jains, such a conduct is not consistent with 
the spirit of ahimsa. Because the jama conception of ahimsa 
implies not merely abstaining from direct injury but also 
abstaining from the two types of indirect injury — instigating 
others to cruelty and approving of cruel tty in others. Himsa m 
any form should be avoided. Thus nine types of cruelly should 
be avoided if this principle is to be rightly observed. ^This 
principle of ahimsa may very often be violated by circumventing 
* it. There are five such violations; Cutting the ears or tad of 
animals, binding them cruelly with ropes, thus preventing free 
movement, beating them cruelly with sticks, compelling them to 
carry burdens beyond their capacity and not feeding them properly.' 

. 1 ’ I 

ii'M . 1 < 

' “ ,''2. Truth and Five Types of Falsehood. 

’ ' The second vrata, not to utter falsehood, is quite 
obvious, But it' is interesting to note that even speaking truth 
which results in injury to others should be avoided. Thus it is 
clear that this principle is subordinated to the principle of ahimsa 
which is the primary principle. This second vrata of salya also 
has five types of violations; Teaching false doctrines with the 
object' of misleading people, openly proclaiming from sheer 
wan'tonness 'certain ' secrets such as thoie pertaining to the 
finvale 'life of people, scandal -mongering out of envy, sending 
ari9hymou8 letters containing mischievous insinuations and 
lolpbressihg ‘the trlilh for the purpose of deceiving others. 

’3. Non-theft. 

thing may be left on account of forgetfulness! il may 
RpBide'nlaliy fall on the road, Such things belonging to olherc 
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sho.vild.not M lakeni-possepsion, of [foi? it, may; ampunyp.iStealing 
other's- proparty. This principle ,is qlso,^ jiable, tb be; evaded^in 
five different. , ways; .Instigating. a perso.n.,.tp g 9 ,,!.and„ stbal in, 
somebody IS house, receiving ;stoIen ...pj^pperly,' {accompaying„,a, 
yiot'orious aarmy '.in; a military camp^ignj y^ith ,the,((9bjpj3tji,of 
looting ithe .enemy's town, .using fraudulent. vy.ejghtsjand measures,, 
and. .adulterating things in selling them, r; i,, in.q. .jiU 

4 'CHXsfitt.' ; 

i!'— ■ j 'I ' .'1 ( • '.s '"./s I’H !!', 

(f ' .!•'! The’ fourth principle Vefers to ’ .'chastity/'or 'sexl purily- 
known sls> braJimacfiarya. This - also is liable -to ibe uievaded 'on 
account- of lextremei lust. <*' -n yj ’nq li “d 

, in! : vi, t, • i !, r. 1 ^,.,11 i.' ■'!"ijn!'U' 

5 NoN^ATTACHNJENT. ,i .-,,-11 .u 


, ^he,|Iast, refers to ^limiting cn- - rtt->rh“’.-’r.t to wealth 
and other worldly ' gopi's~pcirimi(d / :r:;;r,.i.{i. li.; longing 

for worldly goods will never result m contentment and happiness,' 
and thus prevent the .spiritual harmony and peace of life. Hence 


even a householder has to , redupe his wants, and |imit| his, desires 
if he is to pursue his spiritudi carreer so 'lh'at he' may ' not be 
altogether lokt in the world- If hei is to be iin the wd'rjd but 
not of the world,' he must certainly practise his. detaohmanl from 
worldly possessions. -• /ir- n, .ii.!--., 


■ ' ' ' ' ' ’ * t ' ; j Ifl m’' {i.i'l ii.-.l- 

14 iStages of Spiritual Advancements . 

'> . , li , - . '/■ iji , i . >i ,-i ; 

There are fourteen stages of spiritual • advancement; laid, 
down. These are called guna-slhans, -Of, thse.-, the .first ,five. 
are -covered by a householder. The ascetic , begins, at', the, isiuth, 
with some slackness in. conduct and thought-activities, ,Tfaiq,.ia 
remedied at the seventh: the . passions ,are:, controlled at,t^e 
eighth, perfect purity of mind is achieved at the ninth, very 
liule of self-interest remains at tKe tenth, all delusion subsides 
at the eleventh and ceases nllogether at .ihe twelfth. .‘At ihfl 
thirteenth he shines forth as a Teacher perfect in' khowledgc, 
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-witlj-' alli thb .knrmioii influences -.stlresl, heiiiis,a''KevaIln;' 'an 
ArKat or a' Tirthankar’a. As '.the fourteenth’ glW0,stlianii, c l\is 
fliorlal ■ toil is'^throwh’ aside - once for all' andl he (becomes' a 


ffi "rt 




f’! i) 


■ the Homeless ,Yogm. 


• :i j 


'.i! • ,I >/!,i / 1 1 i 

• • (..'fThei houpteh'oldcr 9 dharma is but a preparati6n for,lhfe life 
ofjthe, pscelic, _Tha pcuich^' cuuivtaUis> are but the probation for the 
^aWChff./TWAfli'rato, , Xhe! discipline of the householder finds^-its 
culmination in: the life of the. yogin. Hence the dhatma for the 
homeless ia.the rjimitless and complete application of the very 
principles which- are prescribed fob the householder is. .specially 
intended tojliberate him from the. domestic lies which bind hifn 
to .flip [Wife and children, to his land and wealth. •Af;el' conple*, 
ting 'this iiie'riod of probation the! householder evidently is expected 
to , enter, ;irito a!. wider realm of activity. His,love*and sympathy 
h|^^rate,,from the,, sphere of domestic environment would thereafter 
Bp.come.availalDleiior the whole animal creation. He quits the 
■hquse/surrqunded, by^ the four wajl-i, mer.ely to enter, |info* nother 
residence in ^ which, the whole realm of nature becomes his .abode 
The ,entjre dujnb creation now shares his love and sympathy 
>yhi^ch ".were av^aiiabie .only tq the few members of his .f.imilj’.. 
Now he, has no roof, to live under except , the star-be^pnngled 
panopy, of .the Heayens; His new habitation is not walled round 
by. .obstacles. Now his heart throljs in sympathy with the.. whole 
of creation. Such a life, prima facie appears [tp .be - the very 
qoqtradiotiqn of the housebo.lder’s life. The ,}’og!fi, when he 
quits the houseliord to identify himself with the, whole real. a 
nalu^e^ has to' observe certain , principles ,and adopt pertain 
oouMes of .conduct appropriate to his new surroundings,^ 
he quits .Jthe, world once, for al|, and since he does .not associate 
himself "with the ordinary social occupations, his behaviour in 

1 ' u II, 1 • . 1 .. ■ ' ' ' 
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general! becomes ' quite out of 'the-' ordinary, acrd' entirelyi unconVe* 
Dlional, He limits his words and thoughts' -'ani] ! Refrains ! from 
indulging ih useless and unnecessary activities. : No -idle* -word 
escapes his lips, no wanton movements are indulged in By - vhis 
body, n-iy, not even idle thoughts are allowed, to, .have their 
own way. His is a new mission and hence ^th'e' niethod of his 
life is also novel. Not only does he control his thought," word 
and deed but'he also develops 'a gentleness of behaviour' tbara- 
cterislic of one who has mastered alb- his emotion's, -'An'J drdinWy 
person is generally a slave of emotions harshness-'' of '' moveni'enf 
and general excitement in behaviour ' are characteristic j'df ''one 
who is swayed by the grosser ! emotions, The" psychic iyiolefnce 
within, due to the emotional excitement; manifest's fitkelf - in 
the general excitement of behaviour ‘in the -caseJof^ ordinary 
mortals. But in the case of the yogin who has conquered' 
such emotions, who has put his heel of dhyana on such disturbing 
experiences, gentleness of behaviour comes naturally. The'-iy'ordsv 


that escape his lips are soft and gentle, soothing and consoling,' 
Even the movements of his limbs are so '-gentle that not' even! 
a \vorm is injured nor a bird disturbed from its perch'. While 
speaking and walking, his behaviour is a source of comfort to' 
the disturbed. In his presence even birds and animals otherwise 
frightened will muster courage. Even the ferocity of "wild 
animals will he disarmed, for. • what is the might of the flesh 
before the pei ceful spirit of ibis sage ? Thus equipped with’ 
an internal peace and harmony, the yogin carries about- him a 
a spirit full of melody, by which all sores are' soothed and all 
discords are dissolved. With an ordinary man,' his body is' but’ 
a psycho-physical mechanism responding to the infinite slimuli" 
that the environment is full of. Like clay on the potter's wheel' 
nature through her infinite stimuli touches and shapes lhe| 
human personality which has at the best an efficient responsel 
apparatus. This very often makes man a creature of his enVi-' 
roament, alternately exalted and depressed according as its 
itimuli sir-fain him op not. Bbl ihcjlife of ■ the ; fs ' quite 
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different. His whole discipline aims at the conquest of the 
enviroument. His pride consists in being unshaken by its chang- 
es. Its thousand and one surging stimuli may break against him 
with accumulated violence, but he remains in himself unshaken 
like a pillar of .rock, for he is not aware of them. 


His thoughts are fixed on higher and nobler things. 
When he carries his body as a temporary tabernacle to achieve 
his spiritual gotl, certainly he finds no time to attend to these 
little inconveniences which nature may create around him. The 
body which may be a source of inconvenience and trouble to 
the ordinary man ceases to be such in the case of a yogin. For, 
in his case, the body derives its strength and vitality from the 
inner strength and vitality of the spirit. Only where these are 
not available one has recourse to the interior means of medicine 
and doctroing. But to one who carries in himself the universal 
panacea there can be neither disease nor decay. He may lie in 
a mountain cave or roam about in the forest land. He is always 
rooted iu himself his mind is completely self-possessed, This 
conquest of the environment even including his own body 
carries him through the threshold of a newer world, where he 
enjoys a happmess far surpassing the pleasure of the senses 
known to him, and he secures the peace that passeth understan- 
ding, Because of the heritage of this spiritual kingdom he coa- 
siders the concrets world in which he lived before to be worth- 
less trash. The laws and institutions which matter so much to 
ordinary mortals appear to him quite iirelevanl and useless. For 
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has he not now become a superman having ihe privilege of 
being a law unto himself. ? Hence the ordinary conventions 
which are made so much of by the man of the world are com- 
pletely discarded by the superman, the yog\n. But he may 
sometimes appear quite strange and eccentric. The person who 
has secured mastery over himself and who is thus" in possession 
of the great spiritual heritage may, because of his very uncon- 
ventionality, appear to be a mad man in the eyes of the 
Philistines of the world. Every act of his may appear to them 
as an act of violation of the sacred law. But he himself may 
smile at their wounded ignorance, because they could not see 
as the scales have not fallen from their eyes. He is able to see 
far ahead of them. Hence his words and actions become uninte- 
lligible to them. He has secured the citizenship of the world of 
reality wheras they are still living in the realm of shadows. 
Such is the life of the ascetic whose one occupation is to 
perform icipas and to secure the inner freedom. That is the 
heritage of man which, according to Jaina philosophy, is far 
richer than even the heritage of Devendi a. The pleasures of a 
dava however great they be, must end some day, Even a 
Devendra, the king of the gods, with all his greatness can 
never enter the kingdom of God, if by the latter is meant that 
spiritual liberation which is implied by the term niokslia. He 
must become a man before he can think of heaven. For man 
forms the way in for that paradise wherein is situated the 
temple of spiritual freedom. This embodies an importent truth, 
viz. that man s heritage as man is far superior to any 
"ther riches in the world. It its his wonderful spiritual 
lerilagc of man that Nachihetas would have from the Lord 'of 
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Death in preference to the overlordship -of the three worlds 
offered to him, If is this heritage again that Maitreyi preferred 
to ail the accumulated wealth which was offered by her 
husband, Yajnavalhya. Again, it is to inherit this kingdom 
that prince 'Siddarlha cast away his father’s kingdom as 
worthless and put on the mendicant’s robe in preference to 
the royal crown. This is the message of Jainism to mankind 
- Be a man first and last, for the kingdom of God belongs to 
the son of man, " Jt is this same truth that is proclaimed in 
unmistakable terms by the Upanishadic text ivafn asi 
" Thou art That " 


Conclusion, 

Traces of Jainism go far back into history and it is 
sertainly, older than Buddhism. It has made- substantial 
contributions to the development of art in the country. Its 
literature is very rich and linguistically varied, preserving 
forms of languages which are nowhere etse preserved. Its 
philosophy is dualislic, believing in the separate existence of 
soul and matter. Its ethics is based upon the principle of ahintsa 
and it tries to produce men who have no tendency to do 
violence to any creature much less to a brother human being. 
Its attitude/ towards other faiths is determined by its philosophy 
of anekanta which teaches that every single statement may 
have a partial truth in it and that in order to get at the whole 
Irulh one must get together all the different points of view. 
Peace and tolerance are. thus inherent in the system, , 


* See Cultural Heritage of India Vol. Page 236. 




CHAPTER XII. 

Evolutiom ' Tlieory. 

KRAMA VIKAASA. 

f By Sri Dr, Sivdos Soor^ M, B, Chapra^ Saran, Behar, ) 

[ Co/2/^/z/s:->Krama Vikaasa(GraduaI Evolution)- 
Matter and Energy-Life -Mind-Purusha-Para Prakriti- 
Vibrating String-Apara Prakriti Creation and Life- 
Structure of Atom Sapta Vyahriti Jivatma-Aatma. | 
The question what is the ultimate reality is as eternal 
as the eternit}'. Modern science has not been able to answer 
this question. It has only dealt with the material world. 
But there are other things in this world than matter. There 
are existance of life and mind in this creation; science has not 
said anything about them. In order to find out tlie reality we 
have to consider matter, energy, life and mind all together. 

( matter 

UNIVERSE^ 

/ mind 

Mailer and Energy. 

Our ancient Rishis classified the material aspect of the 
universe into Pancbabhuta; they are-earth, water, air, energy 
and space. Modern science classified them into 92 elements 
and energy ( heat, light, electricity >. At present science has 
discovered the unity in multiplicity and it is said that minute 
particles of elect^icit5^ electron and proton are the real substance 
in all the creation. It has not said anything about space and 
time. Bohr,' an eminent scientist, has suggested that “the 
minutest phenomena of nature do not admit of representation 
within the space time framework atall.” Therefore in search 
of reality we have got to go beyond matter, energ}', space and 
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time or in one word, we have to go farther than Jadaprakriti 
and take into cosideration the Chetanaprakriti, life and mind. 

Life. 

Life is the tendency of unfoldment of a Being encircled 
by circumstf nces which prevent the expression of the real 
self. Life expresses itself in the material body' through 
actions and sensations which manifest through the motor and 
sensory organs of the boly called Indriyas. The fivekarmen- 
driyas, Vak, Pani, Pada, Payu and Upastha or the motor 
organs of speech, locomotion, (hands and legs) and excretion 
(liquid and solid). The five Gnanedrijas are Chakshuh, 
Kama, Nasika, Jihva and Tvacha or the Sensory organs, 
e\e, ear, nose, tongue and skin respectively. Through these 
instruments, the sense organs, life transforms the external 
material stimulus into 5 Tanmatras. Thej' areSabda, Sparsa, 
Rupa, Rasa and Gandha, that is, the sensations of sound, 
touch, image, taste and smell respectively. Mind receives 
these Tanmatras and realises the external world as interpreted 
by them. In brief, life is the motive force that transforms 
the material energy into mental energy or the material wave 
into mental wave which is received by the mind. In other 
words, life is the process of uufolding matter to mind. 

Mind. 

Mind is the spirit behind the Indriyas. It is the master 
of the. whole body. The material impulses come through the 
In'.rivas to mind, then only it can realise the external world. 
Without miud the organs are nothing. A man cannot see the 
ot'jccts passing in front of his eyes if he is inattentive, that is, 
It iii' min i is somewhere else or engrossed in any other 
t '-'Ught. In other words, eye cannot see if the mind is net 
t to to rei ..-ivc the Tanmatra. In order to complete the act 
<■■■ four things are necessary: the object, light, e)c and 
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mind. A table is given below to illustrate the 
between matter, Indriya, Tanmatra and mind. 

relation 

Matter 

Motor Organ. 

Sensory. 

Sensation. 

Mind. 

Panchabhuta Karmendriya 

Gnanendriya 

Tanmatra 

Mana 

Byout 

Pani 

Twacha 

Sparsa 

Malta 

Space 

Hand 

Skin 

Touch 

Mind 

Tcja 

Pada 

GhaksJiu 

llupa 

Mana 

Energy 

Leg 

Eye 

Image 

Mind 

Yayn 

Yak 

Kama 

Shabda 

Mana 

Gasses 

Speech 

Ear 

Sound 

Mind 

Apa 

Upasthx 

Jihva 

Basa 

Mana 

Liquid 

Urinary 

Tongue 

Taste 

Mind 

Eshiti 

payu 

Nasika 

Gandha 

Mana 

Solid 

Excretory 

Nose 

Smell 

Mind 


The following illustration will make it more clear. 
A ray of light from the setting sun after travelling through 
the ether for eight minutes, may fall on our eye and cause a 
disturbance on the ratina which travels along the optic nerve 
to the brain. Here it is perceived as a sensation by the 
mind; This sets our thought into action and rerults in, let us 
say, u poetic thought about sunset. There is a continuous 

chain between A. B. C. D and x, y, z connecting 

A — Poetic thought 
B — Thinking mind 
C — Brain 

■ • , 1 . D — Optic nerve 

and so. on to z, the atomic disturbances in the sun. Thought 
‘’A” results'from the distant disturbances in the sun-z, just as 
the ringing of' a bell results from pulling of a distant bell 
rope. We, can easily understand how pulling of a material 
rope,, can cause a material bell to ring, because there is a 
material connection' all the way. But' it is far less easy to 
understand how a disturbance in the material atom can cause 
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a poetic thought to originate. The’ two are so entirely dis- 
similar in nature the essence of matter being e.xtention in 
space and that of mind being thoguht. 

To be more clear let us take another illustration, a 
Radio. A man sings in front of a microphone at Calcutta 
and we hear the sound through a radio receiving set at 
Chapra. This much is easy to understand but what are the 
different links through which the sound passes ? Sound 
caused b}' the vibration of the vocal chord of a man produces 
vibration in the instruments (microphone). That vibration 
causes the electric current passing through the instrument to 
vibrate or the instrument causes makes and breaks in the 
current. The disturbance in the current produces the same 
kind of disturbance in the electric field created by the high 
power current oi the transmitting station The disturbance in 
the electric field reaches the receiving radio set which is tuned 
to receive those disturbances. The minute current received 
by the radio is amplified by the local current passing through 
the radio. This amplified current produces the same distur- 
bance in the loud speaker. The loud speaker reproduces the 
same vibration as produced by the microphone and it produces 
the same sound as the song sung at Calcutta. In brief, sound 
waves are transformed into electric waves, by the instrument, 
and electric \Yave3 are again transformed into sound waves by 
another instrument. The bell and rope were aiaterial and 
substantial enough to be observed by our senses and therefore 
easy to understand. The interactions between sound wave, 
instrument and electric waves are not so substantial, therefore 
it is difficult to understand if one has got no knowledge of the 
nature of electricity. Once the nature of electricity is known 
It becomes all clear, so this connection between Calcutta to 
Chapra is all material or one can say, they are all electrical. ' 
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Causes must be of the same nature as effects, otherwise there 
cannot be any interactions. 

Similarly, if B, in our chain produces A, then B must 
be- of the same nature as A, and C as B; thus z also must be 
of the same nature as A. The only links of our chain, of which 
we have any direct knowledge are our own thought and 
sensations, A, B., (mental). We know the e.xistence of the 
remote links y, z, onlj' by inferences from the effect they 
transmit to our minds through our senses: we do not know 
what tne distant objects really are but we onl)' receive them 
in our mind as sensations produced by Indri\as. So the 
impressions of the whole creation as received b)- our mind are 
all mental. Therefore, the whole creation as conceived by us 
is a creation of' thought. 

A critic may say, it is true that mind receives x, y 
and z as mental, waves but that does not explain their true 
nature. Science has treated energy, the fundamental entity 
of the universe, as a mathematical abstraction. The ether or 
space in which all events take place has become as abstract 
and as mathematical as parallels of latitude and meridians of 
longitude. Those mathematical formulas are nothing but a 
process of thinking. We have seen that minutest phenomena 
of nature and the existence of those minutest particles cannot 
be proved by our sensual perceptions but only by a process 
of thinking. The minute particles of nature are only a creation 
of mind. Therefore the whole universe is a creation of mind. 

If not our individual mind, it must be the Divine Mind. So 

the links of the chain A B C x y z are all creation of 

mind. The solid matter also consists of those finest particles 
of thought. So the universe ,is not onlj- created by thought 
but consists of thoughts. * 

To a .scientist, gold is only a combination of particular 
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and the middle is the mixture of mind and matter called life 
(Jiva), It is the chain of the Eternal Being, the same substance 
ever 3 '\vhere. But instead of looking at it as one, we seethe 
different links separately or the different shapes and names 
of the same substance. It is due to relative comparison or 
Maya that we see one as many. 

We have been talking so long about mind and tried to 
prove that mind is the ultimate realit)'. But whom the mind 
belongs to? Who is the thinker? The Eternal Being which 
is also named Purusha. He is the cause of all causes. 
Whatever exists, whatever w'e see in tl'e creation consists of 
this Eternal Substance (our mundane vocabularj' compelis us 
to use this term). Purusha or Brahma “Sarw'am, Khalvidam 
Brahma”. All things in the creation is Brahma. 

What is the nature of the mind of Purusha?. Whether 
this mind is infinite or finite? How' this mind is transformed 
into matter? These questions are still unsolved. We shall 
try to explain these by the help of two siokas of Shreemat 
Bhagw'at Gita; and show' how' scientificall)- Gita has classified 
the different stages of the evolution of the uitimate Being or 
the first cause from almost a negative stage to a positive 
creation. 

Gita Chapter VII. Siokas 4 & 5. 

Bhumirapo anala ttayu khatit inauo bttldhi reva cl, a, 
Ahamkciroiii iiiyctw me bhhtnci I'nikritirashtadlKt. 

Apareyam itastwuyam prakriti viddhi me per .b-, 
Jivabhutnm niahabaho yayedam dharyate jag i. 

Earth, water„fire, air, space, mana, buddhi and Ahankara 
are my prakriti or eightfold nature. There is one ether than 
these, which is my supreme nature or paraprakriti. It per- 
meates the whole creation and holds it together. A table is 
given below' to make the sloka more clear and to show how the . 
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Eternal Being cr} 
, PURUSHA 


■stalised into shape, from Sukshma to Sthula. 


SAT 

CHIT 


I" Paraprakriti 

1 <' 

PRAKRITl 


C Ahatjkara 

I'Chetana^ Puddhi AANAKDA 
1 I Mana 


i Aparaprakriti 


4 


Ijara 


C Vyom 
; Teja 

4 Maruta RUPAM 

5 Aapa 
t Kshiti 


PURUSHA. 


A question is generally asked ‘What is Purusha?’ It is 
very difficult to define one which is infinite and therefore 
indefinite. None has yet given a direct description. Even 
Vedavyasa described Him indirectily and said. 

“Janmadyasya 5 ^atah” that from which every object has 
originated. It never says what He is but how He acts just 
as science has failed to describe an atom; So we shall only 
mention bow the idea of Godhood has developed in human 
mind and how men have qualified Him differently according 
to their different conceptions and try to show how these 
coincide with the above sloka of Gita. 


The different conceptions about God have given rise to 
so many different schools of philosophy and so many religions 
in this world. Some have named him Brahma, others call 
Him Iswara, God, Ram, Rahim and in many more names. 
Some say He is formless and unqualified, others say He has 
forms and He possesses all the qualities. Some say He is the 
creator, others say no, He is not, and consequently there is 
no creation. Some say He is outside creation, others say He 
pervades the whole of it, some say He only exists, 
others say He exists not. Some say He is everything 
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others say He is nothing. The only conclusion one can 
draw from all these diverse statements is that human 
mind has thought about Him in all possible ways from Asti 
(positive) to Nasti (negative). Even while denying His 
existence they are talking about Him. All these sa 5 'ings are 
true, only, thej’’ varj' according to the stages of the develop- 
ment of mind. It is true He is everything. It is also 
true that he is nothing and from that nothing everything has 
come out. 

In search of the cause of creation, we have to follow 
the chain of cause and effect, according to the law of causation. 
But we do not know all the cause ot all the effects. Se'ence 
has followed the links of this chain to a certain extent and 
then failed. We can only say that there is a cause which is 
the cause of all causes, where we must stop further question- 
ing or the point will never be reached. No one can dispute 
the first cause or eternal cause. Let us call him Purusha 
or the cause of all causes. Every one is in search of this 
ultimate Being, but the findings are very different. So 
without going into detail, we shall try to explain, in brief, the 
main human conceptions of the Infinite Being. 

1. BRAHMA:— 

Formless, qualityless, actionless, unchangeable, unthink- 
able, without beginning and without end. 

2. ISHVARA;— 

Formless but all qualified, all powerful, all love and 
creator of this universe. 

3. ISHVARA:— 

Possessing form, power, love, justice and creator. 

4 . DEVATA:— 

Possessing forms as found in nature. Images of wood, 
metal, stone and earth. 
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That there is creation no one can doubt Even if it is 
illusion, as some say, the illusion exists. If we deny this 
then our philosophy, science, religions and everything become 
false. So, we can only say that he is both Kirguna and 
Saguna or in tlie terms of Upanishad He is nirgunoguui. He 
is one. He is many, He is quantum and He is continuum. He 
is minutest of the minute and greatest of the great (Anoranian 
mahatomahiyan). When he is minute He is finite; when He 
is great or continuous he is Infinite. When he is finite He 
has forms and is Saguna, when He is infinite He is formless 
and nirguna. He is unchangeable-without changing His 
essence He takes different forms, just as jar, cup, dish and 
glass made of earth; one in substance but different in forms. 
When He has manifested His power He is Ishwara and the 
changes are His habit or nature and the process of change is 
called evolution. When one sees Purusha and Prakirti as 
different entities, the question arises, how Nirguna became 
Sarguna? But thay are not different; just as fire and heat can 
never be separated, so, Prakriti can never be separated from 
Purusha. We cannot separate a man from his nature but we 
can know the^ nature of the man from his actions. The Gunas 
of Purusha are manifested in His actions and that is His nature. 
So, nature of Prakriti is not a being but a becoming and 
changes are its deeprooted habit. When He is infinite, He is 
one “Ekameva advitiyam” or one only exists and no second. 
The Ignorance or shortsightedness of human being see Him 
divided and then only He appears to be finite or many. This 
finite view* of the ■ infinite or the idea of one divided into 
many is Maya or relativity.' It has been said that Brahma 
willed “Ekoham 'babusj^ama” one I shall appear as many. 
Will consists of two ideas, one is thought and the other is 
object of thought. Thought is one and the objects are many. 
He is the thinker and He is the object, as He is the only one 
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existing. He is the nomena and He is the phenomena* When a 
ray of white light passes through a prism it is refracted into 
rays of seven colours (V, I B. G. Y. O. R.) but when the 
prism is removed, it becomes white again. Similarly when 
we look though the prism of the “Trigunatmika” Maya, we 
see Him many, when that maya is removed He is seen 
one again. 

When he thought of himself as one, he had no quality 
(Nirguna stage), but as soon as He thought Himself to be 
many, the comparision (relativity or maya) started and the 
Gunas revealed. How the three gunas were expressed will be 
clear by the following illustration:- 


A man is standing alone on a plain ground devoid of 
any other object. In this stage he has no quality, in the 
sense, that no one can say whether the man is tail or dwarf, 
rich or poor, happy or unhappy. So, he may be called 
Nirguna. But as soon as a second person stands by his side, 
he either becom33 tall or dwarf, rich or poor etc. It is inte- 


resting to note that a man is tall if a dwarf person stands by 
his side and dwarf if a tall person stands by his side. Similarly 
he is rich if a poor person stands by his side and poor if the 
person is rich. Then what is the man in reality ? The man’s 
plenty or poverty, happiness or misery does not depend on 
his own self but on some other person by his side. So w 
find that there is neither happiness nor misery in this world- 
there is only the comparison of one state with another and 
nothing more. It has been said, he who has felt the deepest 
grief IS best able to experience supreme happiness. So the 
man developes two qualities by comparison. The former 
nirguna stage becomes another qualify in comparison ^Hth 
tbe^ latter two. So a man developes three qualities by com 
panson with another. •' ' 
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Let us follow another illustration. The wire in a 
string instrument is ver}’ fine and it is in a stationary position. 
Vibration is started and it begins to move. By the movement 
vve see another shape and hear tlie sound. The shape appears 
to be thicker^ and translucent as compared with the real wire. 
The space through which the string moves is the breath of 
the shape and the string is never steady at any one point 
though the figure appears to be stationary. The string is very 
fine and the figure is many times broader than the string, so 
we can say that the figure has less substance in it. The shape 
we see is not wholly substantial but only an appearance 
caused b}' the movement of the real substance, the string. 
And the sound we hear is also caused by the movement, 
the three phases of the string which sets the air to vibrate 
in the same way. Therefore, all the phenomena we see are 
not the real substance at all but they are due to the three 
phases of movement of the real substance, whatever the 
substance may be. The three phases may be classified as the 
three Gunasj) The following figure will make it clear: — 



. N 

E — Equilibrium = Sattva. 

P — Positive = Raja. 

N — Negative = Tama, 

When Purusha set His thought wave into action or 
when mind started vibration the three gunas developed. The 
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positive phase is the Rajoguna of action, the negative phase is 
the Tamoguna of inaction and the Sattvagnna is the unquali- 
fied or equilibrium state; it is neither a state of action nor of 
inaction. When nirguna Purusha expressed His gunas, the 
form and quality appeared and so the name is changed. He 
became Ishwara. This all powerful Ishwara is the cause of 
the creation. Science has also proved that matter consists of 
vibration of minute particles of electricity, which are waves 
in the Ether. These waves if unobstructed will move on to 
infinity, but when obstructed or bottled up (as it is called) in 
a limited space, they become a form ol matter. 

The divine thougnt wave not only developed the gunas 
but the idea of time and space also. Our conceptions of time 
and space are that of divided or limited time and space. Our 
idea of time is related to the rising and setting of the sun. If 
there be no sun or any other object to compare with there will 
be no time for us. So the time and space undivided are Eternals 
but when seen as divided, they give the idea of creation. 

The cause of creation as given in some of the Puraras 
is the “ Tandava Nritya of Mahakala”. In Mahakala or 
Eternity, the time and space are fused into one. When 
Mahakala began His eternal dance. He created them. Science 
too has got a glimpse of this idea. Minkowski while establish- 
ing the theory of relativity, has said, “Time and space separa- 
tely have vanished into merest shadows and only a sort of 
combination of the two preserves any reality.’’ 

In this stage, the three Gunas and the idea of tune and 
space developed. Purusha has become Ishwara. In the 
next stage the thought vibration became more condensed and 
IS called Aparaprakriti. 

Aparaprakriti, 

The supra mental thought wave of Purusha increased 
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into many, then the many became separated and each one of 
them thougt itself as separate individual. This idea of 
separatenesss or the idea of a part as separate entity from the 
whole, is the beginning of creation or Prakriti. The idea of 
one and many or tlie idea of creator and creation as quite 
separate and essentially different entities is sponsered by a 
school of philosophy called Dvaitavada. 

In the following table, we shall try to explain how the 
idea of time and spaces is related to that of creation. The 
illustration of ‘‘Tandava Nritya of Mahakala” will explain it 
\ery nicely. 


M A H A A K A A L A. 


(Times & 


DANCE 


space fused into one 


Rythmic Movement 

I L . 

Time Divided Space Divided 

I I . , 

One dimensional Three dimensional 



(4 dimensional). 

Mahakala is Eternal where time and space are fused 
into one. Out of His unboundened joy, He started His dance 
of infinite love. Dance is rhythmic movement. Rhythm 
I is time divided and movement of steps divide the space. We 
speak of length, breadth and thickness, but can we separate 
any position of space like that ? Can we actually divide space ? 
■ We put two substances apart and measure the distances 
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between them and say that we have separated their length 
of space. The road is not divided b}- the mile-stones; it runs 
along. But we say, “ I have walked five miles and my road 
is at an end.” Similarly, time is also indivisible .but when an 
event takes place, we say, it took place after some other 
es^ents and divide time into past and present So time is not 
divided at all but w'e divide it by comparison of one event 
with the other. It is nothing but relative comparison- We 
cannot describe an event wdthout the help of time, so creation 
is four dimensional, one dimension of time and three dimen- 
sions of space united together. 

Some say that creation started from His will. He said, 
‘‘Let there be light and there was light.’ Here the will or 
thought w'ave is the starting point of creation. Wave 
lengh gives us the idea of space divided and vibration the 
idea of time divided. Vibration means frequency of move- 
ment per unit of time, just as thought binds the different 
objects of thought together, so, time figures as mortar that 
binds the bricks of space together- These bricks of space 
united together in different numbers and wfith different 
arrangements take different forms which give us the idea of 
creation. 

We have pointed out that three Gunas developed from 
the three phases of mental vibration. Out of these three 
gunas the Sapta Vyahritis were formed. By presmutation and 
combination of three things we get seven. Let us take three 
things and call them A, B, C. The seven combinations that 
we gat are a, b, c, ab, ac, be, abc. The seven combinations 
of Gunas are called “Sapta Vyahritis or the seven layers of 
the \’ignanamaya sarira of the Divine; they are Bhuh, Bhuvah, 
Svah, Mabah, Janah, Tapah and Sat) am. We find the seven 

lajers of covering in all and e^ery portion of Prakrit! or 
Nature. 
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Mind. 

■ Prakrit! has been divided into Chetana and Jada. The 
gunas, we are discussing so long, came out of Supra mental 
(Paraprakriti) thought and after their, formation they con- 
densed into mental or Chetana Prakriti. Mind has got the 
seven coverings or the stages or Sapta Vyahriti. We shall 
try to explain the seven stages by the following examples: — 

Takeamanwho is in deep sleep:at this stage there is no idea 
of existence even. Tlien after awakening, the first idea that 
appears is the consciousness of existence “I exist”. When 
there is no thought and there is no vibration, this stage is 
called “Nirvikalpa Samadhi”. When one thought appears, 
there is one vibration. This is called “Savikalpa Samadhi”. 
After that, the man thinks “where am 1” ? It means that he 
tries to establish his relation with the time and space. Then 
the mind comes in touch with the surrounding objects, he 
thinks about the work to be done or the object to be achieved. 
The vibration, consequently increases, as the mind runs after 
different objects and it becomes more condensed. The grosser 
mind then identifies itself w'ith the work and the objects and 
feels the consequences of the work, that is, happiness or 
misery, hot or cold, dry or wet etc. 

. , . . > .// • k - » ' • . i - • 

Below is given the seven stages of mind:— 

(1) No idea of Exdstence (No vibrationl-Nirvikalpa, 

(2) I exist fone vibration)-Ahankara. 

(3) Relation with Time and Space-Chitta. 

(4) What to do (good or bad)-Buddhi. 

(5) Contact with objects, 

(6) Attachment to ,, 

(7) Feeling for „ 

The grosser mind-mana, is self-centred. It developes 

and broadens itself from self to societ}', communitj-, country, 


Mana 
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humanity and God. The stages of development are also 
seven. 

The stages of development: — 

(1) Turiya-No vibration-Nirvikalpa. 

(2) Union. "Not I but father-Ahankara. 

(3) Bhakti-For God-Chitta. 

(4) l)edicated-For others-Buddhi 

(5) Communal-For community- 1 

(6) Civilised-For self > Mana 

(7) Uncivilised-For self • 

In the stage of Manft, the mind becomes very limited 
and becomes attached to the objects, mind does not come in 
direct contact with the objects but certain vibrations come 
from the objects through the sense organs, which are received 
as sensations. The vibrations are the Sukshma forms of 
timse objects. So the mind receives those finer vibiations 
^^hich give us the idea of those objects. 

Let us go back to the Eternal mind. It has got to 
pass through similar stages before it can take the shape of 
matter or creation. The mental vibrations increase and 
thereby the density increases. When it becomes dense enough 
to feel sensationh it takes the form of Tanmatra, In other 
words, the mind is condensed into Sensory vibrations and 
then the mind begins to feel. The tanmatras or the sensa- . 
tions are sound, touch, image, taste and smell. The vibrations 
increase still more, when they differentiate into sensations of 
space, energy, gas, liquid and solid. The Tanmatra 
developes the conception of matter, when it is called 
Sukshma Mahabhuta. The sukshma Mahabhuta further 
condenses to Sthula Panchabhuta ( Vyom. teja, maruta apa 
kshiti). In the end, the panchabutas are combined in 

different proportions and take different forms which are called 
creation. 
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The process by wich tlie Sukshrna mahabhutas 
continue in difierent proportions to form into panchabhutas 
is called panchikarana. It has been said that the Sukshrna 
mahabhutas in proportion of Vj-om 4/S, Teja 1 /8 and Maruta 
1/8, apa, 1/8, Kshiti 1/S, combine to form Sthula Vj'om. 
Sukshrna Mahabhutas Teja 4/8 Vyom 1/8 Maruta 1/8 Aapa 1/8 
Kshiti 1/8, combined to form into Sthula Teja and so on. 
So we find Panchabhutas possess the five laj'ers of mahabliuta. 
These are five layers of the Sapta V 3 -ahriti. The five ]a 3 ’ers 
are the five stages of mental of conceptions of panchabhuta. 
The other two of the Sapta V 3 'ahr ti are also there. They are 
called Ahankara and mahatattva. The 3 ’ are the mental and 
super mental stages reespectivel 3 ‘. So the panchabhuta have 
the Sapta V 3 'ahriti surrounding them. 

The super-mental thought nucleus mahattatva is at the 
centre. It binds the objects of thought, the Sukshrna maha- 
bhutas, together and gives them a shape. The super mental 
vibration which is infinite, becomes bottled up, as it were, in 
a finite area b 3 ' the mahabhutas whieh ma 3 ' be called bricks 
of space. The bricks arrange themselves into particular form 
and are called energ 3 ^ This energ 3 ’, takes the shape of electron. 
So we see that V 3 'om condenses, to Teja. This minute particle 
of energ 3 ' is beyond sensory conception. The energ 3 ' again 
condenses to atoms of matter called elements. The elements 
that came first are gaseous, then liquid and last to appear is 
the solid. These elements again combine in different proportions 
when the 3 ' are perceived as. creation. So we find Teja (quanta) 
has condensed to matter ( gaseous, liquid and solid ). 

It is very easy to say that Divine will or Paraprakriti 
condenses to Ahankara;’ Ahaiikara to Mana; I\Iana to Tanmatra; 
Tanmatra to space, space to Energ 3 '; Energy to Matter and Mat- 
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ter to creation.^ But it is very difficult to realise that mind has 
been transformed into matter. Tne critic may question here 
that sensations are only possible when there are sense organs 
but without them how can there be sensations at all ? It can 
be proved that sensations are possible without the help of 
Sthula “Indriyas” or sense organs. We have so long been 
discussing about the transformation of Divine Will, which is 
all powerfnl and transcends all our reasonings. But, it can be 

proved that all these are possible even with our ordinar}^ mind, 

what to say of Divine mind. When the sense organs came 
in contact with the material objects directly we feel the 
sensations, we can see them, touch them. But, there is 
another kind of sensation which we feel without the help of 
sense organs or Sthula Indriyas. Every one of us has expe- 
rience of dreams,, one sees landscapes, men, women, animals 
and other objects when the eyes are closed, one touches, 
talks, feels pleasure and pain just as in waking condition, 
though there are no material objects before him. That one 
feels we cannot deny, We can only say that the sensations in 
dreams are less substantial. Even the substantiality is a 
purely mental concept, measuring the direct effect of 
objects on our sense of touch. Mind always receives the 
mental vibrations. In' conscious state, the Sthula Indri 5 ’as 
transform the panchabhautic impulses into mental waves, 
which the mind receives. In other words, the material 
vibrations are transferred into mental vibrations. In dreams, 
in the sub-conscious state the same process of transformation 
takes place, with this difference that the object is mental, the 
Indriyas are mental and the impulses are also mental. It is 

^But, the order of derivation of the bhutas according 
to Hindu PhilosSphy is Vyom, Vayu, Agni, Aap and Pridhvi. 

— The Editor, 
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now clear that there are Sukshma Indriyas, which enable us 
to feel all the sensations without the help of Sthula Indriyas 
and without the presence_of material objects. 

Sometimes, It happens that a man hears, in dream as 
well as in waking condition, the call of some person even 
when that person is absent or dead. It is not a myth that 
devotees can hear the sound of Krishna’s noopur ( ornament 
worn in feet ) even now' in Brindavan. It is a matter of a 
little practice of concentration that one can smell the scent 
of a particular flower and can see a particular image, whenever 
be likes without the presence of material objects. 1 here are 
no stimuli coming from outside, through the Sthula Indri)'as 
to the mind, then where from these sensations come ? The 
only e.\planation that can be given is that mind condenses by 
process of concentration to Tanmatra. Futher concentration 
transforms the tanmatra to Sukhshma forms or Sukshma 
mahabuta which the mind receives back and feels the sensation 
just like a short circuit in a electric line. There are other 
examples of persons like Shree Ramanuja, Shree Ramakrishna 
Paramhamsa and many others who used to talk with their 
‘Istam’ (the God one worships), used to touch them and feel 
their presence just like a physical body. One, may disbelieve 
these incidents but our Rishis and Saints said that these are 
true. They challenged those who do not believe in them, 
to verify these facts by practice, to be convinced of them not 
by heaesay, not by simple arguments but by realisation. 
They have given instructions how to practice concentration 
by fixed gazing with unwavering mind on . an image, for some 
time. Then to close the eyes and try to see the image in all 
its details, that is, to transfprm the mana to tanmatra and 
then by further concentration transform 'the tanmatra to 
mahabhuta and from mahabhuta to panchabhuta. The image 
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then takes a three Dimensional 'form. This is the process of 
materialisation of mind, Dix’ine as well as human. 

Science has not yetf accepted these facts but it can be 
said by following the trend of thoughts of the modern 
scientists, that they are gradually realising this truth, that 
mind is the essential substance >vhich the matter consists of. 

'We have traced the prdcess and the different stages of 
transformation of human mind. The Divine mind - too trans- 
formed itself in a similar way to creation. Every creation, 
has its beginning in mind. Let us take a most ordinary 
example of creation by nan of a building. When a beautiful 
piece of architecture is seen, one naturally put this question 
“who has made it” TTheansw'ers in majority of cases will be 
that it was the mason- Is this answer correct? was there no 
existence of the building before the mason gave it a three 
dimensional shape with the help of bricks, morter etc? Ttie 
building took the shape, for the first time, in the mind of 
the architect who planned it. He has seen the whole of the 
building with all its detail in his mind’s eyefSukshma Indriya). 
Then he sketched it on a piece -of paper. If there be any 
mistake in the drawing he can ‘at "once point it out and say 
that it is not the true representation of the original. If He 
has not seen the original building, diow can he point out the 
defect? If the building was not in existence how could he 
see it ? Therefore the original existence of the building was 
in the mind of the architect; of course, it is less substantial 
than a building of bricks and mortar. This is wdiat is called 
mental form of Existence. The building took a two dimen- 
sional shape, Pratyakasa when it was drawn on a paper. The 
whole building is there, on the paper, with all its details- it 
can be seen with the naked eye { Sthula Indriyas ), it has 
length and breadth. It is more substantial than the original 
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but less substantial than a habitable building. This is a two 
dimensional creation. The mason, thereafter constructed the 
building with bricks, mortar and other materials and gave it 
a three dimensional shape, Ghatakasa. The building was 
exactl}- according to the plan, in other words, it is the mate- 
rial representation of the original mental form in all its 
details. 

Similarly, the Great Architect planned the w'hole 
creation, which at first took a mental form. Prakriti gradually 
worked out the plan in its time and place. All the different 
forms are united b)' the mortor of time and so the creation is 
four dimensional. 

In our illustration, the architect, mason and materials 
, are all different according to our conception of things, but in 
the case of the Eternal Being, He is the architect, the mason 
and the material, only He changed His form, from Oue. He 
becomes man}'. In one form. He is Purusha, in the 
next He becomes Prakriti and in the last Panchabhuta. It has 
been said in the Gita (Ch. 13 Sloka 19) “that both Purusha 
and Prakriti are eternal. Purusha is nirguna and Prakriti is 
Saguna or possesses qualities.’ These qualities are con- 
densed th Chetana and Jada material. With the help of these 
materials, Prakriti started the creation of nebulae, stars, suns, 
planets, animals and men according to the plan of Purusha 
in their respective time and place. 

Creation and Life. 

Energy is present every where like mind. Minute parti- 
cles of Energy are scattered throughout the infinite space. 
They are the fundamental particles of energy called protons, 
neutrons, electrons and positrons. Is has been found that the 
space between the stars which was believed to be empty, 
contains minute particles of elements like Calicium, Titanium 
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and probablj'' Hydrogen, Oxj’gen and Carbon. As a matter of 
fact, the amount of such dispersed matter is estimated to be 
about ten times the amount of matter condensed in all the 
stars in the sky. .It has been discovered that in some of the 
nabulae, only Hydrogen atoms are present. There are others 
in which further creation of atoms of other elements is in 
progress; most of the stars started as balls of H 3 'drogen which 
go on gravitating and becoming more condensed. The energy 
contained in those balls is provided by the transformation of 
Hydrogen into more complex atoms. Carbon takes a very 
important part in this process. The inner part of the ball 
gets heated and makes its debut as a red giant. 

In course of time, all the 92 elements, (known up to 
date ) are created. Science has described the process of creation 
of stars, suns and planets in detail. But, about the cause of 
existence of life in this universe, it is almost silent. .Science 
has onl}^ said that life begets life. The question is how did 
life first appear ? The stars and suns, we see in the skj'', are 
intensely hot (50 million degrees), far too hot for life to obtain 
a footing there. The empt}' space beyond is so cold (about 
484 degrees of frost in Fehrenheit scale) that all life in it will 
be frozen. Life can only exist inside a narrow temparate 
zone which surrounds each of these fires' at a very definite 
distance. One such planet is our earth. Every kind of atom 
necessary for life must have existed on the newborn earth. 
The perpetual dance of atoms caused them to unite in defferent 
groups and to arrange themselves in so many kinds of figures. 
At times, groups of atoms happen to arrange themselves in 
such ways as are found in living cells. Science has discovered 
the importance of^ the element carbon, whose exceptional 
properties of forming molecules consisting of the largest 
number of atoms, is the cause of the existence of life in our 
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universe. The question now arises, “Is a living cell merely 
a group of ordinar}’ atoms arranged in a non-ordinary way 
or is it something more ? Is it merely atom or atom plus 
life ? ” 

The ball of fire in which these atoms developed could 
contain no life. Then where the life came from ? We must 
acquire further knowledge of the structure of atom, before a 
reasonable answer can be given. 

Siruciure of Atom. 

Bohr has given a model of the structure of an atom, 
with four orbits ronnd a nucleus. The nucleus consists of 
positive energy (proton) and one negative energy (electron) is 
moving, round the nucleus, in the orbit. When the electron 
passes from the outer orbit to the inner one, that is if it 
moves from orbit number 4 to number 3 or from number two to 
number one, the electric force which attracts it to the nucleus 
will do work just as the force of gravity does. For example, 
when water flows from higher to a lower level by gravit}', it 
produces some kinetic energy which may be utilised for running 
a Dynamo or any other similar machine. Similarly, the electric 
force which attracts the electron to the nucleus does some 
work. A part of this work is used to increase the kinetic 
energy of the electron, making its velocity in inner orbit 
greater than in the outer one, but the rest of the work is trans- 
formed into radiation energy which is emitted from the atom. 
It then continues to move round the same orbit, before it 
moves to the next one. When the electron has reached the 
innermost orbit it cannot get any nearer the nucleus and 
hence cannot emit any more radiation, unless it is impelled 
to pass from its inner th outer orbit again by absorption of 
energy sufficient to bring about this change. Once in the 
outer orbit again, it is in a state to produce radiation by 
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falling in a second time. This process is repeated over and 
over again and the electron always- brings a fresh supply of 
electric charge with it. Where does this unlimited supply of 
energy coming from ? If it is from the nucleus, hew much 
energy does the nucleus possess so that it can go on giving 
supply of energy for ever ? 

' Sapia Yyahrili. 

The onlj' possible solution that can be given of the 
problem of the existence of life in our universe and the 
unlimited power at the nucleus of an atom, is that every 
thing in the creation from an atom to universe has layers of 
' coverings of Sapta Vyahriti. 

The atom possesses not only four but seven orbits 
the seven stages of evolution of Prakriti. The stages are solid 
liquid, gaseous, energy, space, Ahankara and Makatattva. 
The iSIahatattva is the unlimited power that binds the other 
layers together in each atom, in every matter, in every life, is 
the whole of creation. This power at the centre of the atom 
is the cause of the existence of life in this universe and this 
is the source of unlimited energy of the electron. 

Every atom possesses not only the material aspect but 
also mental aspect. The supermental aspect at the centre is 
the source of life or Shakti. In one atom this Shakti is less 
substantial, so it cannot be perceived by our senses. But 
when a large number of atoms combine togeatberto form such 
a big molecule-, the total mental aspect of all the atoms, 
acting in harmony develops sufficient amount of Shakti, that 
can be perceived by our senses as an action or movement, 
then, it is called life. Therefore life is not something external 
but internal in every atom| it becomes perceptible only when 
It is magnified so much, in a group of atoms. 
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The seven Vyahrities arc • the Vignanamaya Sarira of 
the Eternal Being. Therefore every form he takes must have 
those coverings. This is the only explanation that can solve 
all the unsolved problems of nature tliat confronted the men 
of science. In an atom, the mind starts from the innner orbit 
to the outer and passes through the stages of space, energy, 
gas, liquid and solid. In the outermost orbit it becomes 
solidified into electron. In the 6th orbit it is in liquid state. 
This explains whj’ the energy some times behaves as waves 
(liquid) and sometimes as corpuscles (solid). Science has 
also discovered that if anatom can be bombarded, an enormous 
amount of energy can be set free. If the mahatattva which is 
at the centre and which cements the different layers of 
Vyahriti into one complete whole, is liberated by breaking 
loose the outer coverings, the binding walls, then, we can 
reach the infinite shakti which is: — 

“ Jiva Bhutam mahabaho 
- Tayedam dharyals jagat. ” 

This Shakti is the ultimate cause of energy and life in 
this universe. This Shakti is all pervading. The millions of 
nebules, stars and suns exist within it. The same Shakti is 
within the smallest particle of energy* And within the most 
finite of space, it is as unlimited as infinity. 

Anoraniyan mahcitt viahiyan. 

He is minutest of the minute and greatest of the great. 
So we see that mahatattva also behaves as finite and infinite 
both, just like quantum and continum. When it is infinite it is 
supermind, when it is finite and multiplied in a group it is 
called life. • 

In our earth, life first appeared in water in the shape of 
unicellular plant. The elements, Hydrogen, oxygen, Carbon 
and others in the presence of sun’s rays, combined to form 
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such a big molecule that could manifest the signs of life. The 
signs of life are assimilation, movement, excretion, respiration, 
irritability, conjugation and automatism. When a particular 
group of atoms has got the power ef initiating the vital pro- 
cesses independently of any direct or immediate stimuli from 
without, it is called life. It is difficult to realise how first life 
appeared ? Once we realise this, it becomes easy to follow its 
development from unicellular to multicellular plants and from 
small plants to big trees. In some .unicellular organisms the 
structure became more complicated and it developed into 
animals. 

The first evidence of a living creature in fossil that has 
been discovered is Tribolite, a kind of invertibrate that lived 
in water. The progress went on from invertibrate to verti- 
brate, from fish to amphibian, reptiles, mammals and men. 
Without entering into detail, a table is given below to show 
the sequence of the era in which they flourished. 

ERA, FOSSILS. AVATAARA 


Archaean or Azoic 


Primary or Palaeozoic 

• . • 

... 

Cambrian 

Invert ibrates 


Silurian 



Devonian 



Carboniferous 

Verti brates-F ish , 

Matsya. 

Perunian 

Amphibia 

Kurma 

Secondary or Mesozoic 



Triassic 

Reptile 


Jurassic 

tt 

J 9 

Cretaceous 

ff 


Tertiary' or Canaeozoic 


99 

Eocene 

Mammals 

Varaha 

Oligocene 



Miocene 


11 

Pliocene 

Java-man 

99 

Narasim 
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Quaternary or Neozoic 


Pleistocene 

Man 

Vamana 

Present 

f I 

Rama 

») 

91 

Rama 

99 

99 

Rama 

9» 

99 

Buddha 

Future 

99 

Kalki 


In the above classification the names of Avataras have 
also been mentioned. This fact in the order of evolution 
requires Special attention. The process of evolution of life is 
very gradual, just as the evolution of matter. But when one 
species evolved into the next higher one the changes are quite 
abrupt rather then gradual. This fact was marked by Mendel 
and his followers. For example, fish developed from inverti- 
brate to vertibrate through an intermediate stage of fish 
called amphioxus, which has only notochord and no 
vertebra. The smaller fishes developed into larger ones. 
After further development the scales began to unite into a few 
plate-like coverings. But how it at once changed to tortoise, 
with four legs in place of fins and a shield-like coverning round 
the whole body in place of scales is a mystery. This kind of 
abruptness is marked in every step of evolution. This fact 
proves that one Species continued its development according 
to some gradual process, but at the time of passing on to a 
next higher stage, it had recourse to some other factor with a 
special force in it which caused the abruptness. The form, in 
which this special force manifests itself and inspires the 
lower forms of life to progress to a higher plan of Existence 
and determines its mode of future action is called Avatara, 
Avatara is the embodiment of the essential principles which 
give impetus to the life for its future expression. If I am 
allowed, I shall say that carbon is also an Avatara amongst 
hell elements. Without the exceptional power of carbon 
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man}' things speciallj^ life, »\ould not have been possible in 
this univers. In different periods ( yngas ) Avataras came in 
human from with certain higher qualities to inspire the 
human being of that period to rise to a higher plane. After 
the human being reaches a certain plane, the development 
becomes gradual for sometime, but when the time comes for 
another rise to the next higher plane another Avatara appears. 

Jivaima. 

Man possesses the same orbit of V 5 'ahriti or the 
covering of Maya, round the nucleus, which’ is called 
Jivatma (soul). It is the Divine power in man kept in 
bondage b}' the surrounding layers of Maya or ignorance. 
This Divine pow'er in man can b6 liberated by removing the 
cuter binding layers that keep the soul in bondage, in the 
same way as the energy at the nucleus of an atom is released. 

In order to reach the Divine power, the bondages of 
Ignorance must be removed, the frequency of vibrations of 
the mind should be reduced, the worldly attachments of mind 
should be cut off, the prison walls of ignorance must be 
removed, before the source of infinite power can be reached, 
the ultimate rcalit}', Brahma, can be knowm. He who has 
known Brahma becomes so, Hrahmajna Bruhvialva Bhavaii, 

Aatma. 

Such Divine persons amongst human beings are knowm 
as Avatara. To know Brahma or Atma is the highest reali- 
sation of man and this is the highest evolution. The starting 
point of evolution was the stage when the Divine mind- w-as 
divided into many. That mind becomes one again. It starts 
from unity to multiplicity and comes back from multiplicity 
to unity. 

W hen the thought vibration decrease, the finite mind 
gnidually expands and comes in contact with the Infinite, 
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When the vibrations come 

tcrnai mmd. Such minds arc the teachers of mankind. • 

unite- l^ecomes pure, wlien the smaller self 

unite, w.th larger self, the ntind attains a very strong will 
e or a very efTeetive power of suggestion. We have seen 
ch powers m Buddha and Jesus, who changed many sinners 
d cured many ailing persons by mental or spiritual power, 
us powerful mind is in every man only it is less substantial. 
Una can make it substantial, only if he is willing, by means 
o practice and sadhana, Man possesses a mind which is all 
powerful, only, he is ignorant of the fact. The day the igno- 
rance IS removed, the eternal Self will be revealed and the, 
power will be reached. 


Every physician exerts his will force or uses his power 
0 sugg^tion in his own way, although he may be quite 
unconscious of it. The greater the will force he possesses the 
greater will be the force of his suggestion and the patients will 
lave greater confidence in him. The attendance of a tactfully 
optimistic physician is in itself an inspiration of hope and 
assurance to the patient. By suggestion, we can exercise a con- 
siderable influence on the vigour of the inherent defensive force 
in man and infuse in the sub-conscious mind, the elan-vital or 
the will to live, and that cures the patient. The power, of Jesus 
Christ lay in his ability to evoke in a person so effective a 
faith in his cure that, that faith worked wonders in-his, body. 

The succe^ of suggestional method of cure depends ori 
the perfect self confidence, on- the all pervading -belief in the 
perfection of one's inner powers without the slightest hesitation. 
A simple misdeed or worng action by the person hinders his 
self confidence. Therefore, one should be pure in heart 
without the slightest black spot in it and then onl)>- he can 
reach the source of unlimited power. All our sadhanas, the 
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Karmayoga, Gynanayoga and Rajayoga have been advised to 
gain this end. 

We have seen the unlimited ( shakti ) energy at the 
nucleus of an atom enclosed under the seven binding layers. 
This energy is present in every material object in this uni- 
verse, the stars, the sun and the planets. Mind also possesses 
the seven orbits and the same unlimited shakti at the centre. 
To him, who can unfold this shakti, his mind becomes all 
powerful. He has only to wish and it will be fulfilled. Such 
is the power within us; it is the ignorance or avidya that 
prevents us to reach it. Once the avidya is removed, once 
the vibrations of mind are reduced, the Self will be reached; 
in other words, Brahma will be revealed. 

When the thought waves which increased into 
creation have been reduced again, the evolution which started 
from the state of equilibrium (Brahma) has come to the same 
state again. The string instrument after taking so many 
different shapes, after giving out so many different melodies 
has become quiet again. Similarly when the starting point 
is reached, one evolution is complete. 


We regret that the articles on Prakrit! and Purusha 
and Pancha mahabhutas by Dr. N. S. Watve, Prof. Gajjar 
Scholar, Lessons on Upanishads by A. Kaleswara Rao, and 
Gheeta Analysed b)' Tapasvi Baba, Dr. N. S. Paranjepe, 
could not be printed owing to want of space — Editor. 


CHAPTER Xni. 

Hindu Conception of Matter. 

(Conf<?n/s:— Hindu Conccplu.n of mallcr-Thc 
relationship between mind and matter Evolution 
Theory] 

According to the Hindu Sciences anything that has any 
property, (guna) and action (harmn) is Drnvya (Matter). All 
Dra\yas are perceived by the human mind throU(',h one or 
more of the five senses. Corresponding to the five senses, wc 
have the Panchabhutas perceived as the hve elements, 

1. iahant\ — Which is c.\trcmcly subtle penetrating and 

possesses the jjcculiar property of producing 
sound, which is recognised by the car. 

2. — Having the properties of lightness and diffiisibi- 

lity, and comprehended by the sense of touch. 
It is also subtle (Sukslwui) j. e, invisible. Sparsa 
is its special property but is possesses both the 
qualities of touch and sound. 

3. Tejas: — Manifested by heat, light and colour. Colour is 

its special pr'perty, but it possesses also touch 
and sound. 

4. Aap : — Whose distinguishing properties are heaviness. 

viscidity, fluidity and taste, which last is its, 
special property. It also . possesses the prope- 
; . ties of colour touch and sound in addition to 

taste. 

5. PnV7iv/:_Heving the properties of grossness, heaviness, 

density and smell, which last is its special pro- 
perty. It is also -.possessed of the properties of 
taste, colour, touch and sound, 
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Aakasa fs the most rarified element and Prithvi the 
most condensed. The more condensed elements are gradually 
evolved -from the more rarified and diffused elements. 

It may at once be stated here that the foregoing 
five terms, Prithvi, Aap, Tejas, Vaju and Aakasa stand in this 
science for certain states of matter, and they are not to be 
understood to mean the ordinar}' earth, water, fire etc. Every 
substance in the world consists of all- these five forms of 
matter in varying proportions, but it is classified after the 
predominant element contained in the substance. For instance 
taking gold and musk as examples of Prithvi Dravya, gold has 
in addition to weight, a common property of Prithvi and Aap, 
brightness which is the peculiar property of Tejas, whereas 
musk is less dense and heavy, and has more smell, which is 
the p'culiar property of Prithvi. Taking mercury and lemon 
juice, as examples of Aap-Dravya, mercury is relatively more 
dense and more bright, the properties of Prithvi and Tejas 
respectively. By reason of its fluidity, which is the property 
of Aap-Dravya, mercury is classified as Aap-Dravya though its 
taste is very indefinite. Lemon juice has a conspicuous taste the 
property of Aap and a peculiar smell, which is the property of 
Prithvi; its colour is attributed to Tejas. Taking Chlorine gas, 
as example of Vayu, its diffusibility is the property of Vayu, 
its heaviness and smell are properties cf Prithvi, its colour is 
attributable to Tejas and the poracity, which exists every where 
is due to Aakasa (Ether). It is more mobile than water and 
less mobile than Ether, All these terms are necessarely 
relative, and are derived from the predominantly constituent 
element. 

The more rarified the substance, the greater 
is its kinetic enirgy and conversely the more condensed 
the substance the greater is its latent energy. 
Aakasa (Ether) is all pervasive. Although Vayu also expands in 
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all the four directions, it is limited in its expansibility when 
compared to Aaknsa. Agni expands upwards. Aap in two 
directions ( downwards and sideways ), and Prithvi has no 
power of moving in anj‘ other direction except downwards. 
Compare, what Shushrnta says regarding circulation of Rasa- 
dhatu Sahdar chi jal.asantanavat. .Anunaa viscshanaviidhavati 
Sareeram Kcvalam. He says that Rasa circulates through out 
the whole body even to the minutest structure like the propa- 
gation of sound in all directions, upwards like flames of fire and 
downwards like the motion of water. (Susruta-Sutra-14-16). 

In addition to these five elements which are called 
Panchabhutas, there are four other-, categories of substances 
which are included under the term. Dravya-matter, according 
I to Nj'aya Philosophy, namely Ivala (time) Dik (Space), Manas 
(mind) and Aatma (soul). 

Though these four substances are invisible, they are 
certain entities with certain definite properties. Space and 
time admit of divisibility and m'easurabihty, which are also 
properties of matter according to Nyaya science. According 
to this definition of matter, Elctricity, which is extremely 
mobile and subtle but can be measured in so many units, is 
also a Dravya (i. e. a matter, Manas or mind, which has 
properties such I/c/irt and Dvesham (likes and dislikes), ^ukham 
and Dumkham (Happiness, and misery) is also regrded as 
Dravya, so also Aatma. t 

The Relationship b 'etw&en Mind^ and Matter. 

According to Hindu Philosophy, there is no unsur- 
mountable gap between mind and matter, because, at the root 
' they are one. Each particle of matter, has a mentnl aspect 
(See Ch. 6.) A block of stone is perceived by the natural eye 
as an inert lifeless matterj' The ordinary* sense organs are 
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insufficient to find the - rudiments 'of^ life or* mind in a stone, 
Science- [can -demonstrate irritab'ilty to -'environment in the 
minute particles of the stone -(i'.'e!)'itcha and dvesha — desire 
for certain things and hatred for certain others, which is one 
of the 'properties of life. The Hindu Sciences recognised a 
gradual evolution of four states of Consciousness, Viz-Sushupti 
. (Sleeping State) in • minerals, Swapna (Dreaming state) in 
plants; Jagrata (Waking state) in animals and Turiya 
(Snper-conscious State) in a Yogi (See chj I Sec. I). The 
evolution of the Universe -is one of spiritual progression on a 
rest scale. 

Evolution Thedry. 

The r origin of the universe is traced-according to Hindu 
Philosophy, to a homogeneous primordial- matter, which has 
neither shape nor consistency. This is known as ! rakriti. 
By the influence of Purusha according to one school of thought, 
or its own nature (Swabhava) according to another, this. 
I'rakrUi evolved into the universe by a succession of changes. 

Imagine a sheet of still water into which a small stone 
is thrown, or over which a bree 2 e blows. A succession 
of waves is started. By studying each little wave, you 
will find that there is a tendency in it to move up and then 
down. The rising of the wave is compared to Rajas and the 
opposite tendency to fall is compared to' Tamas and the- 
resultant state of momentry equilibrium betw'cen the two 
forces at the top of the wave is comparable to Satva, These 
three fundamental gunas or modes Rajas (action) 

Tamas (inertia) are called Trigunas. The two opposing 
forces of action and inaction and resulting modes of stable 
equilibrium, are the first to show themselves in the changes 
taking place in Prakriti, the primordial matter. 
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The movement such as that of the stone thrown in 
water is comparable to the movements taking place in 
Prakriti which resulted in the production of the waves of 
Ether. These primary waves arc responsible for the produ- 
ction and conduction of the first sound in the universe. These 
arise first as inarticulate sounds and gradually develop into 
articulate sounds. Thus arc evolved the sounds commencing 
from a proceeding through to and finally ending in Ksha, 
Thus, we get the formula Akshara^ an articulate sound which 
gives us the capacity to convey our thoughts. (See Layayoga- 
Ch. 3.) 

Even in the minutest matter, there are according to 
this theor}’, innumerable permutations and combinations of 
movements, resistance and equilibrium, (Hajas, Tatiias 
and Hatv-j) which give .different properties to different 
atoms. The properties of all perceivable and conceivable things 
are- attributed to these fundamental gunas. This, in short, 
IS the theory of the constitution of matter according to the 
Samkhj-a and Nj-aya Philosophies. ' 

The following' table shows the evolution of the universe 
according to. the Sankhya philosophy. . ■ - 

1. Prakriti (unmanifested) + 2, Purusha (Agent) 

3. Mahat (Cosmic matter of experience) 

f ■ J 

4. Ahankara (Self-Sen^) 

: I : 


,1 I 

T. Manas. . in r.- : 5. Tanmatras 

'• '5. 'Organs of sense - - ' (Pre Bhuta stage)' ^ ’ 

■' 5.. Organs of action. • ' '■ 'Sukshma Bhutas 

i . ! ,1,- : . I - ... . .."7 

- ; , 1' ;,.p . - , . S.-.-Panchabhutas or ; ■ 

..Mahabhutas. , ,, 
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Total 24 Principles according to some and 25’ along ' 
with Purusha, according to others. 

All substances 'are recognised by their properties. 
Derived from the fundamental Trigunas viz, Bajas^ Tamas 
and t'alva, there' are properties, of substances, such as 
smell, taste, colour, touch and sound, more or' less pronounced 
in every substance. There are again’ properties such as weight, 
roughness, dryness &c., which are classified into ten groups 
and which along 'with their opposites are counted as 20 pro- 
perties. These are also called gunas in Ayurveda. ' 

The Trigunas are not properties, but are the three’ 
Fiindamental Factors or Ultimate Reals or Entities from 
which every mental and> physical 'phenomenon is evolved, f 


1. 

Guru — Heav}’. 

OPP — Ltrghu — Light r ' 

2. 

j Manda'^Inactive.*';' ' 

„ Tiksima — Active 

3. 

Hima — Cold. ' 

„ Ushna— Hot. ' 

4. 

Snigdha — "Viscid 

' ,, Buksha — Dry. (non viscid) 

5. 

Slekshna — Smooth; 

Khara — Rough. 

6. 

Sandra — Dense. 

. -Drava — Liquid.' 

7.- 

Mrudu— Soft. 

j 1 Kathina — Hard. 

8. 

Stirah — Immobile. ■ " . 

' .1,1 . 

,, fsSfrrfT—Mobile (having the 
, capacity to spread.) 

9. 

Sukshma — Penetrative _ 
(Subtle) 

I 

-Stula— Gross. 

10. 

Visada — Transparent. ^ 

„ PicchUa — Non-transparent. 


According to Ayurveda, the human body consists of 
Tridoshas — Vayu, Pitta an3"Kapha. These three pervade the 
whole bod)',' and their equilibrium is mainly respbnsible for 
the maintenance of health. These are aslo termed Thridhatus 
because , they support ^the body as pillars support. a house. 
When they brcome deranged, they are called Doshas or vitia- 
tors, "because 'they ‘ vitiate other substances. These ate 
identified by certain properties, which are described in great 
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detaii in the Aynrvcdic 'TcNtp.’ In thtir relation to tlic 
Pancliablioutiku properties, Vnyu is dryf liglit, clear, mobile 
and invisible. Pitta is hot, slightly viscid, light, nctivc and 
' hafe a faint smell of blood. Kapha is heavy, inactive; col l, 
viscid, soft, sJimy and motionless. 

In fact, every snbstaiicc in the World is Pancha 
bbbutika but one or more bhutas predominate in one state 
ot' matter thAn in others.' Similarly, Vayu 'Pitta and 
Kapha are all-Panchabhoutikn. Of thb five states of mattcr- 
j Solid, Liquid, Tejas, Vayu and- Ether, Vayu of Ayurveda is 
I pr§doniinently> made of \'ayu and -Akasa. -Pitta- is predorni- 

I nently made of -Tejas (considering its power of producing heat) 

j slightly of liquid and still less of solid. Kapha is predominately 
solid, considering its heaviness and--immobility =and slightly 
liquid considering . its viscidity.- .Kapha is also called' Sleshma. 

All -the states of > matteP are > relativfc. -Fluid ' water 
becomes solid when contracted into -ice and it becomes a gas 
when it expands into vapour. Similarly, Pitta is a liquid in its,, 
normal. state witli tendency to Continue to -be liquid. Kapha' 
may be considered to 'be a liquid with h tendency to, solidify j 
easily in the abnormal state And -Vata tnay be considered to be . 
a liquid with. a tendency to -further liquidity and therefore to 
evaporate intoitheii gaseous or even' more subtle states! • 

Again all substances are divided -into ' three' classes 
1. Jangama (moving like animals) 2. On bhida ( Bursting 
j through the earthrfike plants). 3. Pardhiva ( Relating' to Ihe 
earth:) minerals like - gold and- iron. 

All these three" classes • of ' substanfces are 'used-' in 
Ayilrvedic treatment with ionly one object namely that of 
promoting the' equilibrium of the' doshas, which means the 
maintenance of health. 

All substances-Dravyas are again divided into 3 classes 
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1. .Doshaprasanamarii-Subduing, •■'the' Doshas. 2. Dosha 
Pradushanam Exciting the Doshas,- 3; Swasta Hitam Keep-i 
ing Doshas in; the .Normal state.. . 

Kincbit doshaprasamandh ■ 

Eiiichii dhatu Pradooshanam 

Swastha Vnd ow ijiatdm kinchii 

Trividham dravya nttichyaie/' — Charaka-Sutra, 

• , r' ’’ • < ’* 

By virtue of their' pf-operties, some substances’ subdue ' 
the vitiation- of ’ one dr-mofe’of the Doshas .( Vata, Pitta and 
Kapha);* Some substances vitiate- 'the Doshas which 'are- 
in' equilibrium. Some otherSi protect the state of equilibrium' 
by neither increasing nor decreasing the unvitiated condition of ' 
the Doshas; In this manner all substances -are' classified in' 
Ayurveda into three classesl-'-'-natnely, those which decrease- 
increase arid keep up, the equilibrium of the doshas. ' 

- The'; - object of Thres-fold treatment in Ayurveda, ■ 
namely, by Medicines, -Food or by'Regulati’ori of the mode oP' 
life, is solely .[to bring the vitiated Doshas to their normal 
condition. 



CHAPTER XIV 

The Basic Sciences of 
Aayurveda/ 

[Con/f/z/si'The Basie Sciences of Aaj'urveda- 
Shad Darsanas-Scientific Methodology-The essentials 
of the Western Scientific Method-Comparison with 
the Hindu Scientific ihethod-The limitations of all 
scientific methods-Tests of a valid hypothesis accor- 
ding to Western and Hindu Scientists-Methods of 
Ayurveda strietly scientific-The authority of scriptures- . 
Ayurveda mixes up Science, Philosophy and Religion 
Scientific . Validity of the Hypothesis of . Darshanas- 
The Panch'afjhuta Theory of Matter-European and 
Hindu theories of matter compaired-The genesis of 
atoms-The - Vedantic view-The Sankhya view-Gen- 
esis of atoms, Comparison with the modern view. ] 

Shad-Darsanqs: ' 

Just as a study of, Western Medical Science requires 
a, preliminary, knowledge of thei allied .sciences of Physics, . 
Chemistry, 'Biology, Comparative Anatomy, so. also, an intelli-,, 
gent study, of Aayurvedai requires intimate knowledge, of the , 
basic, sciences of- the,, Hindus,, more ,, particularly. of.Nyaya, , 

' ’■ !*:We' are greatly indebted . to Vaidyaratna Gapt,’ G.'i 

Srinivasa .Murt3v B.'A7,rBJLM.M,'B. &.C.' M// forthe valuablesi 
extracts- -contained' in:’this'thapter. -They - formed' part: ^ of ! 
the thesis ’submltted-fay hirri'-tb the Gommittee^'of -Indigenous'''. 
Madicine/ Madras, -‘1921;-^3''of , -which the 'Editor v'happened > 

to be a. member. ' ’ .n// 


' . > > . 
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Vaiseshika, Sankhya, ;Yoga,-.,^’oorVa; ^nd Uttara Memansas. 
These deal with ,the gradual development of knowledge regarding 
non-living and living matter and of the growth -of Conscious- - 
ness from the lowest^ to "the highest stages of evolution. The ■ 
subject dealt. with in this whole- book of the Philosophical ' 
Background.ds divided according-to'tbe Hindu curriculum of 
studies: into the ';six schools of thought noted above. These are '• 
called the six.-Darshanas, (.The^^Shad Darshanas ). ' : 

• Captain, ^Vaidyaratna' G.' .Sreenivasa..;Murti hasisum-- ■ 
marised the gist of .the knowledge req^uired- for an Aayurvedic- 
student in ,, an. ..excellent manner in , his thesis . prepared as . 
Secretary , of the .Corpmittee on the Indigenous .Systems of 
Medicine,, ..Madras, extracts from which are.freeJy quoted here r 
for the benefit of the readers, f . ' 

Scitnlific Methodology of the’ Hindus^..-. 

■4. It is,. round.the. question whether or not the Indian 
systems have any .scientific methodology at'all that ..there - 
has been "a good deal of controversy- and confusion' of issues; 
and if -we are-to return any precise and definite -answer to ‘ 
this q.uestion, we must, first, be- dear as to what -,ve exactly 
mean by “science” and “scientific method” ; for, iq the past, 
a' gbod deal of confusion has been caused by failure to settle . 
this pfeii'minaTj'' {Joint, and discOssions have been carried on ■ 
with' litrie mutual understanding on -the part of the contro- 
versialists.'-Each side' has'argued -and" proved its case to its - 
own' entire 'satisfaction bn the strength of testimony,-which it 
had learnt to regard as the.most, satisfactory evidence for truth- 
ifthe student' of: Western, medicine 'demanded direct observa= . 
tibnal'.or experimental evidence, the. orthodox - exponents of 
Aajmrv,eda: would. perhaps' say that, while such testimony is 
■valid enough, as far -ah it goes, .yet it is not, enough to prove 
or disprove a case, which must ultimately be judged by ' 
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reference to that supreme testimonj’ of the liighcst evidentail 
value, vi^., the revealed scriptures or the competent testimony 
of " the knowers of the Vedas.” It is obvious that all discus- 
sions are futile so long as the disputants arc not agreed on the 
very criteria which constitute the proof of any proposition 
ad\’anced. Hence it becomes necessary' to enquire whether 
the European and the Indian methods of investigation have, 
any common foundations or criteria of belief, to which both 
of them can appeal to test the va.lidity' of any fact or proposi- 
tion that is at issue; to this end, I propose first to lay down in 
broad outlines the essentials of scientific method, as pursued by 
both the Western and the Hindu scientists, and then proceed 
to show that both have common foundations and a common plat- 
form where both can profitably meet and learn from each other, 
to reopen it. For there is no absolute c/jose/Mgre in science”* 
Science then is tnerely “critised, systematised and genera- 
lized knowledge, that is to say, the' student of science takes 
more pains than the man in the street does to get at the facts; 
he is not cohtent with sporadic knowledge, but will have as ' 
large a^body of facts as he^can get; he systematises these data 
and his inference from them, and sums up in a generalization 
or formula.' In all this, he observes 'certain logical processes, 
certain "orders' of inference, 'and we call this the scientific 

method, *' ' . i i < 


" Of such modes of inference,* there are no more than , 

there were in"'the‘days of Aristotle, who recognized tliree^ , 

(“)from particular 'to particular (analogical reasoning), (h)from ^ 

pai'ticular'to general (Inductive reasoning), ’(c) from general to 

paritic'ular (deductive reasoning). 'Let us take a few examples, 

, ' .1 ii at ; . .. •!>’ 

, (a) Analogical reasoning:— The .geologist tells us the 


* Professor Schiller in Psychic Research Quarterly — Volume ! ‘ 
pages 12-13. ■ i • - ' r ' 
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story of the making of the^ earth and describes, what happened 
millions of- years ago, and in many cases he relies on analogical 
reasoning. 

(6) Inductive Reasoning : — This is argument from parti* 
culars to the universal, and science is" full of illustrations. 
Galileo had smooth' inclined planes made and then, by rolling 
balls down > them and meashring the time and squares of 
descent, he 'discpvered inductively that the space fallen is 
always as the square of the time of falling. “The inductive 
method may altnost bei called Baconian; 

It was founded on the principle that things, which are 
alwa 3 'S presenf,' 'absent, or varying together, are causally 
connected. ’ ' ' 

(c) '‘Deductive^ This is argument from the 

universal to particulars, the kind- of inference which enables 
the ilong arm of science to' reach, back through the ages that 
are past, and . forward into those , which are to come. By 
deductions, Neptune was discovered before it was seen. 

The Essentials of the Western Scientific Method, 

What, science demands from its votaries is. a severe 
discipline in the habitual use of the keen eye, the sharpened 
intellect and the trained mind. The all observing keen eye 
of the scientist helps .him to observe widely, and collect 
together as' many facts as he can, gather. This ^s often a very 
laborious process. The sharpened intellect, ,p|aying.,upon the 
facts so gathered, carefully analyses and catalogue them 
under certain categories. These categories, viewed , from a 
synthetic standpoint, suggest certain generalizations which 
include all the’facts or phenomena so far observed. The 
trained mind brooding upon these generalizations- evolves a 
hypothesis, or may be, more than one hj'pothesis-in explana- 
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tion of, and based on, these observed facts or phenomena. 
Now, evtrj" sucli hypothesis is mcreij’ a claim waiting to be 
verified : but the claim may or may not be accepted. Experi- 
ments are undertaken to test the validity of these hypotheses. 
All those which are not verified or found valid by experiments 
are rejected. That hypothesis alone which is shown by 
experiment to work best, becomes the accepted theor)-^, which, 
be it noted is nothing more than the best working hypothesis 
among perhaps several that may have been advanced; moreover, 
its acceptance is merely tentative or provisional, contingent 
not only on the continued occurence of verificatory phenomena 
but also on similar non-occurence of contrary ones; for there 
is really no finality in science; and the scientific method is 
essentially a hypothetical or experimental method of trial and 
error. “It treats all ‘facts’ as data to be tested, all ‘principles’ 
as working hypothesis to be confirmed, all ‘truths’ as claims 
to be verified”. All allegations, therefore, must be tested, and 
are valued according to the scientific consequences to which 
they lead. At the outset, therefore, scientific method is 
content with* provisional conclusions that are not greatly 
trusted; and to the end, it is recognized that the hurnan mind 
does not respond to the infinite gradations of logical probabi-j 
lity, but declares itself satisfied and certain, as soon as the 
evidence for a 'belief seems to it adequate. After that, the^ 
question is humanly settled unless and until something occurs 
deduction, given three good observations of a passing comet, 
we can predict its return to a night. + 

. Comparison with the Hindu Scientific Method. 

According to Hindu Methodologists, the process ^ of 
ascertainment of truth' depends on the correct understanding 

t Introduction^ to Science — Thompson, pages 58-61 (Home 
University Library). 
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of our source of valid knowledge -( i. e., pramanaS' or proofs) 
which are as , follows : — (1) • The Pratyaksha or direct 
observation and perception, (2) Anumana or logical inferential 
reasoning of the nature of induction and deduction' and 
(3) Shabda ( Aaptavachanam ) or competent testimony of 
'knowers of the Vedas', or the revealed scriptures generally. 

[This is according to the Samkhya school of thought. 
It is only. right to add that the Nyaya (logic), adds fourth 
source. of valid knowledge nemely, Upamana (or analogy or 
comparison), while the Mimamsa (exegetics) has two more 
stillj namely, Arthapafthi and Abhava' (Presumption and 
Privation ); but I proceed ihere on the view that the threefold 
Samkhya division includes, in itself, both the fourfold Nyaya 
and sixfold 'Mimamsa divisions]. ' 

If we now’, compare the inductive (Baconian) and dedu- 
ctive methods of the vi^est with the scientific method of 
Anumana, as practised by the Hindue, we find a striking 
similarity; for, what is Anumana ? "Anumana (inference) is 
the process of ascertaining, not by perception or direct obser- 
vation, but through the instrumentality’ or met/ium of a mark, 
that a thing possesses a certain character. Inference is 
therefore based on the establisbrrent of an invariable concomi- 
tance (Vy'apti) betw'een the mark and the character inferred ”, * 
But how is this Vyapti (or invariable concomitance)' to be 
ascertained ? This is done exactly as it is done by Western 
scientists, that is to say', by means of observations and 
experiments thoroughly checked and tested by the canons of 
strict scientific Logic. " I he observation of agreement in 
presence ( Anvaya ) as well as agreement in absence ( Vyatireka) 
between two phenomena, with the non-observation of tlie 

Seal — The positive Sciences of the Hindus (1915 edition 
page, 250. 
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contrar)- 0'}*abhicharadarshanani) is the foundation of our 
knowledge of Vj-apti. Obviously, mere observation of their 
agreement in presence and their agreement in absence is no 
help in the matter. Take a concrete example. The ass is 
customaril}’ emplo 3 *ed to bring the fuel with w’hich fire is 
lighted. In a hundred cases you liave observed the ass 
among the antecedents of a moke. In a hundred cases j'ou may 
have obsen’ed that when there is no ass there is no smoke. This 
is no w'arrant for concluding a relation of cause and effect bet- 
^Yeen an ass and smoke. It may be that }-ou happen to have never 
observed smoke without an antecedent ass, or an ass without 
smoke following. Even this is of no avail. It is mot agree-' 
ment (unbroken and uniform though- it be) in presence or in 
absence, or in both,' that can settle the matter There is one 
and only one way of ascertaining the causal relation. Suppose 
A with certain accompaniments is found tc precede B 
immediatelj’. Now, if A disappearing, B disappears, even 
though all other antecedents remain and there is no other 
change in the case, then and then only can the causal relation 
he ascertained. But this does riot establish the uncondition- 
ality of the concomitance which is essential to a'V 3 '-apti. We 
have, therefore, to examine the cases carefully to see if there 
is any determining condition ( upadhi, i. e,. some hidden or 
Undetected but really operative or indispensable accompani- 
ment ) whicb conditions the relation between the supposed 
sign or mark (Gamaka) and the supposed signate (thing signified 

Gam 3 'a), Every one of the accompan}'ing circumstances, 

(of course the likely ones) may be taken successively, and it 
may be shown that the concomitance continues even when 
the suspected Upadhi (Sbankitopadhi) is absent, and therefore 
it conno't be the Upadhi. And this is to be fortified by the 
observation of uniform and uninterrupted agreement in 
absence (V3'atireka) between the two concomitant phenomena. 
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In this way, when we 'have disproved a]] suspected Upadhis, 
we conclude by establishing the Vyapti. It is true that we 
may still go on doubting; but doubt has a certain limit for the 
-experimenter ’ and the thinking person (prekshaka,' Preksha- 
van). When doubt overthrows the foundation of all .-rational 
practice or leads to a stoppage or arrest of all practical activity 
it stands ipso facto condemned, and must be abandoned. Thus 
it is that Vyapti is ascertained. In this way we observe 
innumerable instances of Vyapti. Now, by means of repeated 
observations of this kind (Bhuyo Darshana) wehavo established 
the principle of the Uniformity of Nature ( Svabhavaprati- 
bandha) -and also of causality (Karyakaranabhaval; and these 
two principles thus ascertained .may be made use of in their 
turn as the. basis of an argumentation or deduction (Tarka, 

Uha) to confirm a particular Vyapti in a particular case. Tarka 
or Uha, then is the verification and vindication of particular 

inductions by the application of the general principles . of 
Uniformity of Nature and of Causalit}', principles which are 
themselvss based on repeated observation and the ascertain- 
ment of innumerable particular inductions of uniformity or 
causality. Thus Tarka also helps in dispelling doubt.” * 
Students of Western scientific methods cannot fail to 

notice the close resemblance between the above methods 
and those designated by Mill as ‘The Joint Method’ and. 

‘The’ Method of Residus’; if further, we consider also 
Mill’s ‘Methods of Concomitant Variations and compare 
the Western Method with what the Hindus call the 
‘Panchakarani, the resemblances become even more striking; 
the Panchakarani is illustrated thus: — “The following changes 
being observed, everything else remaining constant, the rela- 
tion of cause and effect is rigorously established. First 


* ThepositiveSciencesof the Hindus (1915 edition)-B. 
N. Seal pages 256-57, 276-77. 
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step — the ‘cause’ and the ‘eflfect’ phenomena are both 
unperceived. Second step then the ‘cause’ phenomenon 
13 perceived. Third step — then, in immediate succession, the 
effect’ phenomenon is perceived. Fourth step — then the 
cause’ phenomenon is sublated or disappears. Fifth step-then 
m immediate succession, the ‘effect’ phenomenon disappears. 
Throughout, of course, it is assumed that the other circum- 
stances remain the same (at least the relevant or material 
circumstances),” * [Tlie Western student of Medicine cannot 
fail to be struck with the analogy between the above chain of 
reasoning and that underlaying tlie faVnouS Koch’s postulates; 
so too, the student of the 'Physical Sciences cannot fail to 
notice its general resemblance to the Baconian Inductive 
principle that, if things are,‘in experience, found to be present, 
absent or varying together, they are, in 'all probablity, causally 
connected; "’only, whaP the one folloU'ing Mill, would call ‘ the 
Law 'of 'Agreement, difference and concomitant variation, ’ the 
other vould call the PdncKakarani because the conclusion is 
reached by Pancha (or five) steps.). ‘‘Ibis Panchakarani, the 
Joint Method of 'difference, has some advantages over J. S. 
Mill’s method of difference, or what is identical + herewith, the 
earlier Buddhist Method; and the form of the canon, bringing 
out in permanent relief the unconditionality and the immedia- 
teness of the antecedence, is as Superior from a theoretical point 
of view to J. S. Mill’s cannon, and 'is as much more consonant 
than the ' latter, 'to the pra'ctice 'of' every experimenter 
’as the Hiudu ’ analysis ‘ of Anumana as a Formal Material 
Deductive-Inductive inference is more ife more comprehensive and 
more scientific than Aristotle's or Mill’s 'Analjsis of the 
Syllogism (or mediate ■' inference); for the Hindu inference 


* Ibid, pages 258-59. ’ 
t Ibid pnges 259, 250 and 25. 
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(Anumana) is neither merely formal nor merely material, but 
a combined Formal-Material Deductive Inductive process. It 
is neither the Aristotelian Syllogism (Formal -Deductive pro- 
cess) nor- Mill’s Induction (Material-Inductive process) but 
the real inference -which must combine formal validity with 
material truth, inductive generalization with deductive parti- 
cularization. ” Such then is the Hindu scientific method. If 
one pursues the comparative study of the two methods with 
S3'mpathy, understanding and, above all, without bias, one 
ma)' well re-echo Lord Haldane who in the course of an 
address delivered on 3rd July 1921 at the Indian Student, ’s 
Hostel, London, is reported to have said: “I suspect that if 
we studied the philosophical systems of the East w th as much 
intelligence as w'e do those of the West, we should find that 
they differed ver}'- much less than .we think and had common 
foundation which w'ould give identity of outlook of great 
value,” Yes, it is for such common foundation and such 
identity of outlook that I venture to plead in this memorandum 
for, so far as mj' study of the subject goes, I see much of 
common ground between the two systems of scientific metho- 
dology, the Hindu method of Pratj'aksha (or direct perception) 
has its analogue in the. observational method of our Western 
brethern: so too, as has been discussed before, the method of 
Anumana has its analogue in the Western methods of Logical 
Inferential Reasoning of the Nature of Analogy, Deduction 
and Induction (Baconian Method). He who goes through the 
work of the master-minds among both Eastern and Western 
scientists finds that there is a striking resemblance in their 
intellectual attitude towards problems that presented 
themselves before them; it is an attitude characterized by 
accurate observation (Darshana and Bhuvodarshana), precise 
description, correct classification, patient experimentation 
(Parecksha). rigid reasoiing fYukti yuktam\ careful verifica- 
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tion (Nirnaya), institution, where necessary, of crucial tests 
(Vinigamaka), and above all, that supreme faculty of 
analytico-synthetical imagination (Buddhi) that can see the 
one connecting law running through the whole range of a mass 
of apparently unconnected phenomena and enable the Nowtons 
of all times to take their gigantic leaps 'from the falling apple 
to the falling moon. Now the methods by which thinkers, 
both in the East and in thejWest, have tried to .see, under 
the bare fact, the soul of the fact’ are fundamentally similar, 
although one calls it b}' the name of Anumana, while the 
other lablcs it as the method of Deduction and Induction 
(Baconian); that is only a> difference in name — not in essence. 

The Limiiaiions of all Scientific Methods. 

> t i 

Then again there is fundamental agreement as regards 
,the essential limitations of these scientific mefhods; both agree 
that Prathyaksha (or . direct observations and appearences) 
frequently deceive us. The use of such a term like the ‘ultra- 
macroscopic,/ for example, must remind us that the range of 
our senses is distinctly limited, even when aided by instruments 
of marvellous power and. precision. We. have ‘light’ whose 
.brightness ..b too high for the range of perception of our eye. 
So, in the midst of the most intense ‘light’ we may be in utter 
.darkness. We have sounds whose, vibrations are beyond the 
range of perception of our ear;, and so, in the midst of the most 
powerful*, ‘sounds’ we may be. stone-deaf. If the ancients said 
that the , senses are the /slayers of ;the real,' Einstein now says, 
that ‘the appearance of matter, as we see it, is-not real, but 
false, distorted or. warped and ,we are tpl.d that, illusion is the 
.very essence of our intellectual apprehension.’ * Then again 
apart I from errors due to inefficiency of,^the senses, aided or 
unaided, there are errors due to .tfie personal equation of the 

.1 problem of Truth (Wilden Gdrr), page 7 • 
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obser\ers — errors of mal-observation, non-observation, bias, 
hallucination and the like. It ds therefore a well recognized 
fact, both in the East and the West that, for the ascertain- 
ment of truth, direct perception does not take us ver}' far. 
Hence people have everywhere turned to e.sperimental and 
■hypothetical methods of logical inferential reasoning, with a 
view to add to, or correct the knowledge gained by, direct 
perception. Thus, the sense impressions regarding the' fixity 
•of the earth and the movement of- the sun round it are 
corrected by an elaborate process of reasoning which leads to 
the conclusion that it is really the sun that is relatively fix'ed 
•and the earth 'that moves round it; so -too, the very familiar 
optical ^illusions of our every-day life, such as, the apparent 
increase in the size of the sun and the moon %\dien at the 
horizon than when at the zenith, the apparent rising and 
setting of the stars, and Such other phenomena; -are other 
instances of how the senses deceive us, and how often things 
are not really what they seem. Both are also agreed that all 
the three scientific methods so far discussed, viz. Analogy, 
Induction and Deduction are themselves not free from possible 
errors. The method of ‘analogy that' has done so much to 
illumine 'many dark abysses, specially in Geology and Biology, 
may be vitiated by "some vital" difference between the two 
sets of conditions compared. “Logical inferential reasoning', 
in both its aspects (induction and deduction) can liever' get rid 
of doubt as to the 'absoliit truth arid soundn^s of its conclu- 
sions, as Mfr (now Lord) Balfour lias so conclusively shown 
in his defence 'ofThilosophicaU' Doubt. 'Deduction depends on 
the validity of its premises, axioms, and postulates, and on the 
■perfect subtleness and strength of the reasoning powers. 
Induction unless \v'e have an" infinite' number of facts 'and an 
infinite mental_ Capacity to 'comprehend all such facts, cannot 
also give us the exact .truth, ,■ •' ; • 
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“ An inductive conclusion, though based on a million 
instances, l>ccomes wrong if one single instance to the contrary 
is clcarl)’ proved to c.sist, and a higher law whicli would 

explain and include the ’Single contrary instance also has to be 
searched for.” * 

We have seen liow strong the resemblances arc between 
the modern Western scientific methods based on Baconian 
Induction and Deduction, and the ancient Hindu methods of 
Pratyaksha and Anumana, such as Vyaptigraha and Pancha- 
karani; we have also seen that both agree in their recognition 
of the essential limitations of the scientific method, and in 

thinking that, not onlv the senses and the intellect may 
deceive us, but that even reasoning may lead us astray; for, , 

given a sufficiently robust will to-believe, one can always find 
reasons to continue to believe what he wants to believe, 
unaffected by any reasoning'; faced thus with the problem of 
judging and choosing rightly, among a number of contending 
alternatives or hypothesis, both have come to very nearly 
the same conclusion and it is this; — There is no finality either 
about our premises or our conclusions; all that we can do is 
to test each hypothesis with the greatest possible care and 
accept' that which explains best and works best, or explains 
better or- works better, than any other. Hence it is that, 
both in' the’ East and in the West the tests bf a valid hypothesis ^ 
are extremely rigid and stringent. To illustrate my point 
I cannot perhapk do better ' tha'n compare the various tests of 
a valid hypothesis as laid down 6y bbth Western'and Eastern ' 
Scientists. 

■Test'''dy Valid Hypothesis’ ''Actor ding to 

' Western- arid Hindapeimiists , . 

The. tests,, are as. under:— good hypothpis must 
allow, cf the application pf idedijctive reasoning and the 

♦ Evidences ofi Truth — Sir. T.'.Sadasiva.Ayyar, Pages 2-3 • 
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inference of consequences capable of comparison with the 
results of observation.” 

“ A good hypothesis must not conflict with any laws 
of nature which we hold to be true.” 

“ In a good hypothesis, the consequences inferred'must 
agree with the facts of -observation. ' ' 

“ It often happens' that two (or even- more) hypothesis 
have been put forward nn' possible e.^planation of phenomena, ' 
and owing, perhaps, to both agreeing with a large number of 
e.xperimental' facts, it may be ekceedingly difficult to choose 
between them'. Obviously, both cannot be correct; both . 
may be wrong; one must be wrong. How are we to decide? 
We require a new experiment which shall give results agree- 
ing w,ith one hypothesis, but not with the other. Such an 
e,xperiment which decides between two rival hypothesis is 
called an Experivientum Cnicis, A crucial experiment confirms 
one hypothesis, but rejects the other.” [Scientific Method 
(1919 edition): .Professor Westaway, pages 245-246.] Compare 
the close agreement, between this and the tests of a legitimate 
hypothesis, (kalpana) as, laid down by Hindu, , Scientists: — . 
“A legitimate hypothesis must_ satisfy the following -Condi- , 
tions: — (1) the hypothesis must explain the^ facts; (2) the ; 
hypothesis must, not be in conflict with any observed facts or, 
established, generalizations (Jayanta,Jya 5 ’-amanjari, Ahnika 1); \ 
(3) no unobserved agent must be assumed where it ]s possible 
to explain the facts satisfactorily by observed agencies 
(Ibid); (-J) when, tw,o', 'rival .hypOjth^is -.arei in -.the '.field, a 
crucial fact or Jtest (Vinigarnaka, -ratio sufficient) ,.is necessary; 
the absence of such" a test’ 'is fatal 'to the establishnient of 
either; (5)' bf two' rival' Hypothesisj ^ the simpler,' i.' e.' that, 
whidh assumes less, is 'tq.'be preferred,' (Kalpa- 
nalaghava fersjw Kalpan’agow’rava);i (6) of two rival hypothesis 
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that which is immediate t5r relevant to the subject matter is 
to be preferred to at which is alien or remote; (7) a hypo- 
thesis that satisfies, the above conditions must be capable of 
verification (Kirnaya) before it can be established as a theory.”! 

Methods of Ayurveda, Strictly Scientific. 

It is as a result of such comparative study as I have 
attempted to indicate above, that I find my^«lf in a position 
to give m)' whole-hearted assent to the opinion of that erudite 
scholar, Brajendranath Seal, who, in his monumental work ’ 
“The Positive Sciences of the -Ancient Hindus” expresses 
himself tlius, in respect of the question under discussion: — i 
“ What is characteristic of the Hindu scientific mind is that, 
without being content with the general concepts of Science 
and a general methodology, it elaborated — ^the fundamental 
categories and concepts of such of the special sciences as it 
cultivated with assiduity, and systematically adapted the 
general principles of scientific method to the requirements of 
the subject-matter in each case. The most signal example of 
applied logic (or scientific method) worked out with systematic 
carefullnes's is the 'Logic of Therapeutics in Charaka a Logic - 
which adapts the general concepts of cause, effect, energy 
operation, etc., and the general methodology of science to the 
special problems presented in the study of diseases their 
causes, symptoms and remedies.”' 

The Authority of Scriptures. 

! . It ds, (however, sometimes objected that “ though the 
ancient S}atem reached the height of a systemati^i^g, theori- 
zing school, of thought, ,it lacked the freedom of individual 
action, essential to the pursuit pf real science, and its evolution 
was prematurely arrested by au unscientific veneration for 

t B. N. Seal — positive Sciences of the Hindus, page 288. 
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petrified dogmas.”* No one who has not entered into the very 
soul of Hindu thought can appreciate what scriptural authority 
really means to the Hindu, and how two persons, paying the 
profpundest possible ■ veneration to the same scriptural texts 
can yet interpret them in ways as diverse as the poles.. 

However this may be; Vedas, td the Hindu, nfeSnsthe 
Eternal Truth; ■ and - lo 3 -alt 3 ': to- the Vedas no more restricts the 
freedom of- action and thought of the Hindu thinkers than; 
]oyalt 3 ’-'. to .'Truth -TestrictS' the sirhilar freedom of others. 
Whenever a thinker feels that the interpretation -given by 
another; to Vedic text is not correct or is opposed to experience ' 
he does nothin the: least 'hesitate to say so; as : a matter' of fact 
with some thinkers', such opportunities of demolishing another 
view are nevrflost; and .the- demdiition is done mth such an 
obvious relish arid piquant, vestas to make it appear-’as though 
this was a pleasant, pastime, - loved for its own sake. Of course 
no orthodox pundit would- adrriit that the Vedas could 'be' in- 

error, an}' more than any one else 'could admit' that truth' 
was in error; all that he claimed to do was - that previous 

commentaries' and interpretations of -the texts 3 vere worng and., 
that his comrnentar 3 ' was rnore,.in confprmit 3 ' with .-the'truth-- 
of, the.Texts than ..any other; in, other-words, , differences [.of,- 
view, were expressed through commentaries' of the texts -and, 
not by altering the texts themselves,. Considering; how easy, 
it was for every dissentient •voice ;to.-quote . scriptures-, in its 
support, it does. not appear:, to me that the tacij recognition 
of the scriptures as the" Eferrial "Truth has' hampered the 
freedom of action and-'Thought; among"- Hindu- ‘ tliinkers; to 
them’;- '‘the''authorit 5 '’ ’of 'Scriptures’ -holds,- more' oNHess- th'e'' 
same’ position 'as; 'Truth’ to others; -‘when, the latitPr'- differ' 
arnoh'g'them'selv'esj 'they''d6 so' iri';th'e' name of th’at- ' brie' ariH’ 


• Report -‘of the Calcutta 'University ’Cdfriniissidri Voli V 
.Pages 57-58.- 
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the same Truth’ the quest of which is the common goal of all; 
the case is very similar with Hindu thinkers; when they 
differ, as they frequently do, all appeal to, and speak in the 
name of, one and the same supreme authoritj', viz., Scriptural 
knowledge’ which, to them, is'thc same as ‘Eternal Truth. 
The differences arise because Hindu thinkers differ in their 
interpretation of ‘Scriptural knowledge’ just as much as, or 
even more than. Western thinkers, in their interpretation of 
‘Truth’ or ‘Reality’. 

Considered in this light, it is easy to see that what the 
Hindus call “Shabda Pramanam” is worlds apart from any 
blind “Veneration for pertified dogmas.” Veneration, un- 
doubtedly there is, and in abundance; but it is for the words 
oj Aapihas or Masters of Wisdom and -not for the dogmas of ■ 
others — much the same sort- of veneration that a tyro in 
Ph^'sics cannot help showing to the authority of such masters 
as a Bose or a Thomson. The previous records these 
master-minds in contacting and seeing Truth are so rich and 
ours so poor, that we willingly accept their guidance; and it 
is well that we do so; it is well that reverence for wisdom 
should ever dwell in us, and grow from more to more, as more 
and more of knowledge is vouchsafed to- us. It seems to me 
that the strong: objections which Western Scientists have held 
aginst the Hindu' Shabda Praman is due to its being the 
subject of a very: unfortunate mistranslation as authorit}:-; ' 

■ Hear. in India', ■ notwithstanding the homage universally 
paid to ‘scriptural authority’’, differences of views have widely 
prevailed .-and 5 been .freei}^''discussed•,^nobody ever thought that 
if the great (ShankaracHalrya disagreed, as he did, with the view 
of Evolutfon las. propounded by the sage*Kanada, he thereby 
set at naught the (Shabda Pramanam; norjdidi -it prevent the 
Aacharyas Shree Ramanuja'or ShreeMadhwafrom propounding,, 
their doctrines -of' Vishistadwaitam (qualified non-duality ) and- 
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Dwaitham (duality), as against the view of Shree Sankara- 
charya himself. Indeed, I do not know if there are any other 
people in the world among whom freedom of thought has been 
more tolerated, fostered and respected than among the Hindus; 
we are told that in the great ancient Indian University of 
Benares, the very home,'if there was one, of orthodox theism, 
students and teachers alike were- at perfect- liberty to 
discuss and -propound, as indeed they sometimes 'did, even 
atheistic doctrines like those of the Charvakas; even' in com- 
paratively recent times as that of the 'great Advait in Madhava- 
charya, we find .that in his discussion of the sixteen religious 
philosophical faiths' of his time Charvaka Darshana (Atheism) 
has- a chapter devoted solely to it, equally with Buddhism, 
Jainism, and his own philosophy of Adwaitism. Here, in 
India '.the binding force of Shabda- Praman or ‘ authority ’ -is 
alli from' within’, none else compels. Here is no ‘blind’ 
veneration forced from without, but merely a willing recogni- 
tion of' the inevitable fact that where we- are dealing in the 
domain of experts, those, who are not -‘experts’ have perforce 
to recognise the authority of those who are. Here is no 
conflict of ‘reason’ and ‘authority’, although some people have 
needlessly distressed themselves over such a bogey. It is not 
that the ‘experts’ have arrived at their conclusions, without 
adducing reasons for the same; for, reason is there and always; 
but it is too recondite to be understood by non-experts: For' 
instance, how many of us can mnderstand the'- -chain of 
reasoning adduced by Einsteiii to build up his Theory of 
Relativity ? Any expert -Phj'sicist can accept it or. reject it, 
and state' his reasons for , doing so; but I can only accept the 
‘authority’ of either LEinstein or his opponent, till I "become ' 
myself an expert' capable of reasoning on these topics; but, 
even here. P'havetto'uSe rriy reasonifor accepting -one or other 
of these experts as'my ’a\-ithorit 3 ’’ arid what guarantee' is there 
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that my reasoning is aluviys right reasoning. 

All that Sabda Pramana saj's is that, in the region of 
expert knowledge, those who are novices have to accept the 
'authority' of those who arc experts; while this undoubtedly 
acts as a wholesome and conser^'ative check against ignorant 
and upstart tyros flooding the world with their immature 
views, it, in no wa}-, restricts the growth of independent 
thought, nor does it prevent experts from differing from one 
another, if they find cause to do so; as a matter of fact the 
course of Hindu thought abounds in numerous instances of 
'authorit}’’ differing from 'authorit}'.* In both Oharaka and 
Sushruta the two classical works of Ayurveda ther are many 
examples of such differences of views, propounded with rare 
acumen and felicity of expression, and discussed in thoroughly 
scientific style and Ayurveda, having long ago reached* as the 
Calcutta University Commissioners truly observe "the height 
of a systematising and theorising school of thought” still 
holds a unique position as a system of strictly logical and 
scientific thinking. 

Does Ayurveda * Mix up ’ Science^ 
Philosophy and Religion. 

Another objection which critics raise against Ayurveda is 
something to this effect; the sources of Ayurveda are scattered 
among such works of Philosophy as the Nyaya and Samkhya 
Darshanas and such works of Religion as the Vadas, Puranas 
and Itihasas; this mixing up of Science with Philosophy and 
Religion 'is unscientific. Now, this charge is quite true; in 
Ayurveda,' as in Hiudu thought generally, these several 
branches of study are ever associated with one another but, 
when we go to the 'root 'of the matter, is it really possible to 
isolate and -shut' them off in water-tight corhpartments ? 
Has 'not thfe'Hindh view found 'its supports among some'of 
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— ~ f Wp-tern Scientists themselves? Karl Pearson 

the foremost o modern Western 

i a nam^o conjrjre^ thus:-“ the 

Scienee, )et, certain the truth in every possible 

scope of ^j^gre is no sphere of inquiry which lies 

branch of knowledg , Science. To draw a distinction 

outside /« .toro«f.s-u.'’ t Strong 

Tus- but none the strong.- considering the fact that 
language thus, Science, Philosophy and Religion in 

the notion compartment’ is still the fashion of 

isolated, watei-t gh P 

the day. I gucfaj<arl POi^^sophy ^^t 

0l viewing J s one connected whole instead of as 

r:':; 

Western i„,l„,^te association of 

J-1 nhv Religion and Science is almost an axiomatic 
philosophy, _ g . ^ jjjggtg us at every turn; to 

■’TeS'd ; is os"ticn: le must hrst realise that, to the 
“philosophy’ ivas not a matter for mere speculation or 
fnteHectual ■yilifati'on-. from ’his standpoint '‘O subject oi 
™ was worthy of study.'ninless' it, helped the student to 
Tso regulate his life as to lead him to that state of perfection 
«M.i Moksha. .The modern Western conception of 
S !-1 l.nhv as a pure speculative, theoritical study dissociated, 
Ffoi^theiactual problems of life had no place in 
Hfe; his justification of philosophy was not 
merely ite excellence as a theory or speculation, but its intense 
practical value (in regelating one’s daily life; m oAer wor s, 
Sie great yalpe tOi him of philosophy was that jt served as 
the baSist of certain ethical rules ^and physical practices, 
broadly included under; the term ‘Religion,’ although modern 
Westerners would lable some > portions cf it as Ethics and 
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others as Science.’ It may perhaps be better, if I illustrated 
this point by an example; in that well-known work, Sarva 
Darshana Sangraha, written by the learned Adwaitin Madha- 
vacharj'a, there is a discussion of the tenets of some sixteen 
religio-philosophical faiths of India, each discussion occupying 
a chapter; here one finds that, .along with Buddhism. 
Jainism, Dwaitism, Adwaitism, Vishistadwaitism, etc., there 
is specific mention of Raseshvara Darshanam (Chemistry) 
discussed in a chapter all b}'- itself. To the modern Westerner, 
.this is mix-ing up -Science with Philosophy and Religion; but 
see what it means to the Hindu; he argues thus: the one 
supreme object of Life (or Purushartham) is to attain that 
state of Perfection known as Self-Realisation or mukti, thus 
freeing oneself from the wheel of births and death ; now, the 
study of chemistry helps me to achieve this object, by intelli- 
gently using mercury and other chemicals in the healthy 
regulation of ray physical and other bodies ; here we see at 
once how the philosophy (if we may say so) of Chemistry is 
indissolubly associated’ with the^Science of Chemistry, and 
with certain ethical and physical pfectices, broadly included 
under the name of ‘Religion’ — the ‘Religion’ if you please, of 
Chemistry (Raseshavara Darshana). As in Chemistry, so it 
is in:;Mathematics, Grammar, Exegetics, Aayurveda or anj' 
other branch of study ; the philosophical aspect of every one 
of these is intimately and indissolubly associated with the 
appropriate Scientific and Religious aspects ; take for example, 
a system like the Yoga of Patanjali ; it has, (or rather is) a 
philosophy ,, based on that of the Samkhya but with the 
addition of the conception of Ishwara; it is also a Religious 
discipline, teaching the aspirant to achieve Self-Realization 
through the eight-fold method of Yoga, which includes the 
due observance of certain ethical rules and physical practices; 
then again it is also a Science — pre-eminently, the science of 
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■ ps 5 'cholog 5 ', because its religious disciple is largely concerned 
with the control of the modifications of the mind. Thus it 
is that everj' system of Indian thought is not -merely a philo- 
sophy to be intellectually appreciated, not merely a science 
for e.\ plaining the fact of experience but is also a Religion to 
be lived and not irierel}'- believed — so direct and inirhediate 
is its bearing on the life that is to be' lived and the discipline 
that is to be practised; in other words, every system of Hindu 
thought is at once Philosophy, Science and Religion,' all in 
one'and -one in all. Considered in this light; ' it may not be so 
difficult to understand wh)' A)mri'eda' draws so' freely from 
Samkh 5 -'a''and other Darshanas. which ' the ' Westerners “ as 
the classify Philosophies ”, as also from Tahtras and other 
■^.vbrks, ^yhich they would designate as distinctly^ ‘Religious, 
treatises.’ It may perhaps be better if I illustrated the need and 
the validity of such borrowings'by a reference to the siniilar 
"borrowings of modern' Westerri Medicine.-: '■ ' . 'i 

Scientific validity, of the- Hypothesis of the ] 

' Darshanas. 

'We’afe all aAvare that in’the curriculum of stiidies of 
inodern- Western' Medicine, there is 5l\va}'S'' a 'provision' 'made 
for what' is 'sometimes knpwn as '*p'reliminar 5 ','s'cientific study’; 
a working knowledge ' of the Laws bf Physics," Cherhistry and 
the like is demanded of 'every student who applies for training 
in Western Medicine, this preliminary study. serves - at "least 
a two-'fold purpose;' 'firstly, it is calculated " to ’■give - Him a 
training in scientific method *ahd to '"engender in him thkt 
particular intellectual attitude known as', ‘the scientific- frariie 
of' mind’; secondly, it "null help"’th'e studeht’in understanding 
mdiiy things in medicine'; the reasoning of'which'-'it’wou'ld be 
difficult for him to follow without such prelim'iriary ' study ; 
for, text-books and teachers' of medicine tacitly assume ‘and 
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apply man}' of the Laws of Phjsics, Chemistry, etc., without 
attempting to prove them; hence the preliminarj' working- 
knowledge of the Laws of .Physics, Chemistry, Biology and 
the like is laid down as essential for every student of modern 
Western Medicine. Exactly similar is the position held by 
the N}'ava, the Visheshika, the Samkhya and other Darsha- 
nas in respect of Aayurveda. If Western Medicine .finds it 
necessary to assume tacitly the theories propounded . by our 
Physicists regarding, say, the constitution of the atom and the 
molecule, Aayurveda finds it equally necessary to assume the 
formula governing the evolution of the atom as laid down by, 
say, the Samkhya. The assumption in either case is quite 
legitimate and scientific. I am aware that, it is sometimes 
argued that if the claim of Aa}mrveda to be a science 
is to be admitted, it must cease to , talk , in terms of 
Nyaya, Samkhya and the like;' scientific' orthodoxy cpuld go 
no 'further; it is as if the Aayurvedists said that if Western 
Medicine is to be reckoned as a Science it must cease to talk 
in terms„ of those ‘ narrow ’ conceptions ( narrow from their 
standpoint) which Modern Physics, Chemistry, etc., pro- 
pound; this ^ attitude ds just as unscientific as the other. In 
so imperfect a science like Medicine, where so many theories 
have had their little day and ceased to be and are soon re- 
placed by others yet newer, or may be, older ones in a newer 
garb, who shall say this alone is true, and that other is false ? 
Let us, for one moment, transport ourselves in thought to the 
days when we were many years younger, say, to the da\s 
when the Daltonian notion .of the indivisible chemical atom 
prevailed among Western Scientists. Let us also imagine 
.that a Hindu Samkhya or Vaisheshika Philosopher, working side, 
by side with us, told us that the chemical atom, far from being 
indivisible, was really very much divisible, enclosing within 
itself systems within systems and took us through the whole 
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'range of li is evolutionary chafni • from the Trasarenu to 
'Dvaiiukas, Aarambhaka Paramanu, the Bhutas and so on, 
v‘back and back, to Tanmatres, Bhutadi- 'and‘ Mula-Prakriti. 
What should be oiir attitude,' as students of Scienccj to our 
Hindu 'Sa'mkhya Scientist ? Shall we say to him that -our 
k:ientific’' speculation holds' that ah atom is indivisible and 
therefore his' speculation,' which holds to the contrary, has ho 
'claihn to be called. ‘scientific’ at all ? Or shall we rather say 
“It may be so; but, at present, I see no cause to change my 
view and prefer to work with rh}' own speculation; if you 
■prefer yours, ' so be it. Where knowledge is so imperfect, 
proof is difficult and denial is'folly If we haddaken thefirst 
attitude, which - to 'my mind is quite unscientific; we should 
have now to eat our own* words and agree that bur once 
'indivisible' atom' is how divisible;' if'we had' taken -the second 
Ave could acebmthodate bhrselves to' the'' present' view' with 
perfect 'grace; 'this is the' attitude which, I-' submit;' -biight'-tb 
characterize the' 'truly 'sciehtifib' man;' I therefore hold- 'fthah 
it is ’ quite as scientific fbr 'the A'ayUrvedists' to assume' the' 
truths of Samkh 3 'a;'-VishbsHika and the like^hs it -'is for* 'the 
student of Western Medicine to assume the truths of modern 
Phj'sics, Chemistry and the like.' If only bur eairly European 
oriental ■'scholars, to whose immense' labours in the field of 
"Sanskrit research We -owe a debt which perhaps'we can never 
repay,"' had riot " labelled'^ our ‘ Shad-B'arsha'nas’ as the' six 
■schools of ‘Philosophy ’ but explained and popularized the 
notion that with the Hindus all knowledge was one and indi'- 
■'visible,- that facts of Science,' Philosophy and 'Religibh could 
not be cribbed, cabined’and- confined in' separate water-tight 
e compartments and that- therefore the province- of thdr ‘philo- 
sophies’ ' was' wide enough to include science, religion and all 
else, that is the subject or object of knowledge; then perhaps 
due attention would have been paid by our Western 'Scientist^ 
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to tliQse portions at .last of these ‘Philosophies’ which deal 
with ‘Science’, and the world at large would have been made 
familiar much earlier with certain notions of Physical and 
Psj'chological Sciences which have now bust upon them 
almost with revolutionary suddenness — such notions, for 
example, as the conception of an atom as a highly complex 
‘sj'stem within a system ’ and the existence of dream-state 
(now fairly well recognized in the West) and other higher 
states of consciousness (not yet recognized b}' Western 
Scientists)* It is of course arguable that these notions were 
merely the happy speculations of a highly imaginative race; 
it may be so; but, where such speculations have the knack 
of forestalling the most recent discoveries, it is I submit, 
worth our while to. treat these speculations w'ith becoming 
respect and regard them, at least, on the footing of 
provisional or tentative hj pothesis. To be accepted as 
proven theories, much more of course, will have to be 
done 'The conclusion must be shown to proceed strictly 
logically from the premises assumed, to explain satisfactorily 
the several facts of experience to which to relate, and to 
work when it is practically tested by experiments, or its 
predications are put to the test of verification. So long as 
Ayurvedists are agreeable to work along these lines they are 
at perfect •libart}’' to make their own assumptions and advance 
their own hypothesis, and it is not for others to lay down 
arbitrarily ‘thus far and no further;’ it is as unscientific for 
the .Western Scientist to say that his Hindu brother should 
not assume such and such a premise, as it would be for the 
Hindu Scientist to say that his -Western brother should; and 
this proposition remains fundamentally true even though it 
is proved later on that, as a matter of fact, the particular 
assumption and the particular conclusion based thereon were 
wrong wholly or in part; for as I have stated more than once, 
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a proposition is admitted to be scientific, not because there is 
any finality about its conclusions but because such conclu- 
sions are reached by the use of the scientific method; if that 
were not so, the writings of even the great Newton and 
Darwin would have to be classified as ‘unscientific’ because 
a later generation found that their view on ‘Light-propagation’ 
and the ‘Origin of Species’ respective!)'’ had to be challenged 
or modified. The fact of the matter seems to be that in no 
science is it possible to do away with assumptions altogether, 
an}" attempt to do that would mean the proving of every 
proposition that is advanced, assuming nothing, or taking 
nothing for granted; and this would inevitably mean that 
every inquiry would ultimately work back and back , to the 
dead wall of first or final causes and stop there being unable to 
go any further. Hence it will not do for us to go on asking at 
every slep the futile question, ‘But, how do I know that the 
premises are correct?. The enquiry is quite legitimate in its 
proper time and turn; but should not be made prematurely. 
Even a so-called exact science like Geometry cannot afford to 
be without its premises — its axioms and postulates, which are 
not proved but ‘ given or taken for granted; not only so, we 
should also be prepared to be satisfied with premises which 
are only approximately or partially true. Let us take some 
examples from an ‘exact’ science like Geometry, If the 
postulates and axioms of Euclidean Geometry worked true in 
all cases. We should have three angles of a triangle always 
equal to two right angles; but, as a matter of stern fact, 
Clifford found that in the case of great triangles, there may be 
a difference of as much as 10°. Similarly, if, in Euclidean 
Geometry, it is taken as an axiom .which requires no proof 
that two parallel straight lines could never meet, Gaussian 
Geometry would actually prove to you that they do, if pro- 
duced sufficiently far; so too, if Euclidean Geometry meticu- 
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lously deals with straight lines and plane surfaces, Reimann’s 
Geometry would teach us that there can really be no straight 
lines or flat sur aces in nature, whatever appearances and 
Euclidean Geometry may saj' to the contrary; but do we, for 
these reasons, consider Euclidean Geonetry unscientific or 
decline to make use of it for all that it is worth ? No, most 
assuredly no, unless we are so unwise as to deny ourselves a 
useful avenue of knowledge. Let us keep these facts well in 
our minds when we deal with Ayurveda; let us remember that 
no science can afford to do asvay with pre nises altogether — 
not even with such as are known to be true only partially 
and not wholl}'; let us therefore be wiser than setting up any 
unscientific limits to the perfectly scientific right of Ayurveda 
to advance any premises it wants to. Unquestionably, it is 
out right as it is our duty to examine the validity of the pre* 

, raises later on, as also to see how far their conclusions follow 
strictly -logically from their pre nises, how far their theories 
offer satisfactory e.xplanitions for the diverse phenomena of 
health and ill-health and how far the practices based on those 
theories work satistactory when appliel to problems of preven- 
ting and curing diseases. All these inquiries are perfectly 
legitimate in their proper time and order; meanwhile, let us 
accept -the premises tentatively and pass on to study the 
genera’- principles of Ayurveda as .Ayurveiists know it. 

The Panchabhata Theory of Matter. 

. > We are aware that till, not very long ago. Western 
Science .held that every material object could be anaU'seJ 
back and back till we reached the atoms of soma eight}- and 
old elementarj'’ substancas; these atons (literally uncuttable 
things) were so called, because thev were all considered to be 
simple bodies incapable of further division. The modern 
notion however is that the atom is far fro-n simple and indi- 
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visible, being, in fact, of so complex a structure as to resemble 
a solar system on a highly miniature scale, with a compara- 
tively massive central proton-sun (constituting the nucleus 
of positive electric charge) surrounded at fairly respectable 
distances by a varying number of electron-planets ( constitu- 
ting the peripheral units of negative electric charge); nor 
does not complexity of structure end here; recent experi- 
ments have also shown that all the atoms of even one and the 
same chemical elements may not be of one of the same 
kind ; in fact Dr. Aston’s experiments with many of our 
lighter chemical elements show that each of these elements 
is really not one element but a mixture of different elements 
known as “Isotopes,” that is to say, elements with the same 
properties but with different atomic weights. 

Such then is the conception of matter according to 
modern Western Science ; we can still conceive of the edifice 
of matter as being built up of some unity “cliemical ele- 
ments” ; but, we can no longer look upon these elements as 
simple elementary substances incapable of further division — 
no longer as some ninety kinds of bricks where of the edifice is 
built; they are rather so many “brick-blocks,” if we may sa)' 
so, all built up of the same two* kinds of bricks, viz., the 
proton and the electron ; it is doubtless true that these 
proton-electron bricks have first to be massed into some ninety 
kinds of brick blocks which are then used in various ways in 
building the edifice of matter ; -but, one brick-block (constitu- 
ting, say, the atom of nitrogen) differs from another constitu- 
ting, say, the atom of oxygen) not in the quality of their 
constituent bricks, which are everywhere of the same two 
kinds only viz , .proton and electron, but in the number and 
disposition of these bricks in each brick-block. In building 
the edifice of matter, different kinds of brick-blocks may be 
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used, either singly or in combination for building different 
parts of the edifice ; but however different one part may 
appear from another, they are all built up of the same two 
kinds of bricks, viz., proton and electron ; and the moment 
we recognise this common basis of all matter, we are already 
on the high way to Alchemy. If, by some means, we can 
but shake up the arrangement of the proton -electron bricks 
of the brick-blocks of a base metal like lead, into the proton- 
electron arrangements constituting the brick-blocks of a noble 
metal like gold, then, verih', we have achieved alchemy which, 
by .the way, has now become quite scientific and respectable ; 
several stars of the first magnitude in our scientific galaxy 
are now hard at work in achieving the transmutation of ele- 
ments and some brilliant results have been reported already, 
although they cannct, as yet, be reckoned as successful busi- 
ness propositions; but, to-morrow, even that may come to 
•pass; and if it does, it is some consolation to know that we 
are not now likely to denounce the successful wizard in this 
line as an infamous charlatan and cheat ; we are more likely 
to .go tumbling over one another to hail him as the greatest 
F. R. S. of the day. 

European and Hindu theories of 
Matter compared. 

Now, let us turn for a moment to Hindu notions on 
this subject. What do we find here ? Ideas strikingly modern 
meet ,us from the very dawn of the history of Hindu Scientific 
thought; the Paramdnu, w'aich may be said to correspond to 
the atom of our -western chemists has ever been looked upon 
here as complex in structure, and never as a simple indivisible 
entity ; the modern conception of an atom as being a comple.x 
proton-electron system finds its parallel in Hindu Scientific 
thought from its very commencement, appearing all at once in 
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its full-fledged modernness without passing, as in the West, 
through the stage of positing a simple and uncuttable atom. 
For purposes of chemical analysis and synthesis, all substances 
were looked upon has being made up of flve gross Bhutas (Maha- 
bhutas or Sthulabhutas)-Prithvi, Ap, Tejas, Vayu and Akasha; 
these states corresponded, not to earth, water, light, air and sky 
as their common mistranslation has it, but in all probability, 
to what Modern Science calls the “ states of matter” — Prithvi 
corresponding to the solid state, Ap, to the liquid, and Vayu, 
to the gaseous, while Tejds and Akash the two additional 
states of matter, corresponded probably to Radiant matter and 
Ether. ‘‘The five Bhutas stand for a classificatin of substan- 
ces on the basis of their generic properties, resulting, as the 
Sdmkhyas hold, from the structural type of their constituent 
atoms — a classification more physical than chemical, or pro- 
perly speaking chemico-phj'sical, unlike the purely chemical 
cassification of the so-called elements of Modern Chemistry. 
A Paramdnu again, is a type of atoms corresponding to each 
Bhuta class, and indeed one and the same kind of Paramdnu 
may comprehend atoms of different masses, if only these 
should agree in their structural type”(*®) We may then 
look upon the Paramdnu as corresponding to the atom of our 
modern western chemists, or to the brick blocks of our analogy 
but with a difference which may be explained thus. Modern 
science teaches that though we have some ninety different 
chemical elements, yet, the Atomic brick-blocks of all of these 
are everywhere built of the same two kinds of bricks viz; 
the protons and the electrons; according to the Hindu view 
also, every Paramdnu brick-block is considered to be built of 
two kinds of bricks, viz, the central bricks of one kind of 
Tanmatras (i e; Proto-matters charged with special energy 
of one kind, and corresponding to the modern scientists’. 
Protons charged with positive electrically) and the peripheral 
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bricks of another kind of Tanmdtras (i. e., Protomatters 
charged with specific energy of anothr kind, and correspcn- 
ding to tile modern scientists’ Electrons, charged with negative 
electricity). So far both views seem to agree; at this point, 
however, the Hindu have gone a step further; they conider 
that, corresponding to each of the five Mahabhutas (i. e.,) 
Prithvi (Solids and other “States of Matter”) there is a specific 
type; as it were, of proton-electron bricks, corresponding to 
the five “ States of Matter ’ (i. e., to the five Mahdbhutas, 
Prjthvi and the rest). As regards the exact nature of these 
five types of bricks there have been some differences of opinion 
among different schools of Hindus thought Ayurvedic 
authorities like Charaka and Sushruta follow mostly Samkhj'a 
view and sometimes the Veddntic; I shall therefore make 
brief mention here of both of these views. 

The Genesis of Atoms— The Vedanfic View. 

According to Veddntic Scientists, each of the five gross 
Bhutas (Mahdbhfitas) are derived from five corresponding 
subtile Bhutas (Sukshma Bhutas); these may be taken to 
correspond to the five Tanmdtras of the Samkhyas which are, 
as I have stated above, proto-matters charged with energies 
of various kinds-— the proton-electron bricks, if we ma)' say so, 
that go to build up the Paramdnus (the Atomic brick-blocks) 
of the five gross Bhutas; the Veddntists hold that, into the 
structure of the atom of every gross bhfita, all the five subtle 
Bhutas enter, in certain definite proportions; in the evolution 
of the atom of any particulr gross Bhiita, say, Mahabhiita 

Prithvi, the corresponding subtle'Bhuta (in this case, sukshma 

Bhiita Prithvi) acts as the central radicle (corresponding to 
the proton brick of modern Science) while all the other four 
subtile Bhiitasgo to form t he peripheral Electron-bricks of our 

• Positive Sciences of the Hindu (1915 Edition) Seal page dO. 
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Paramanu brick-block; the process of transformation of a gross 
Bhiita from the subtile Bhiitas is technicall)' known as 
Panchikarana (quintuplication) which is ' illustrated thus; 
“The Mahabhuta Earth, gross Earth -matter, is composed of 
four parts of subtile Earth-matter and one part each of the 
other forms of subtile matter. The Mahdbluita Vdyu is com- 
posed of four parts of subtile gaseous matter and one part 
each of the other forms of subtile matter. And similarly with 
other Mahabh litas. 

Hence if ak, v, t, ap. e, represent the five froms of 
subtile matter (Aaksha, Viyu, Thejas. dp and Earth), and AK, 
V. T, AP, E, stand for the corresponding Mahabhiitas, we 
may represent the constitution of the Mahabhiitas as follows:- 

AK — ak-4 (vi ti api ei), ak-4 being the radicle. 
V — v-4 (aki ti api e), v-4 „ 

T — 14 (aki vi api e), t-4 ,, 

AP — ap-4 (aki vi ti ei), ap-4- ,, 

E — e-4 (aki vi ti ap^), e-4 ,, 

As to the origin of these subtile Bhiitas themselves, 
the Vedantic Scientists hold that each is derived from one 
which is higher in the scale till, ultimately, we come back, 
as in Modern Western Science, to one common basis of all 
matter; thus, subtile Prithvi comes from subtile Aap, which 
comes from subtile Thejas, which comes from subtile Vayu, 
which again comes from subtile Aakasha; and all these subtile 
Bhiitas are essentially Proto-matters charged with specific 
energies of various kinds. 

From the above formula of Evolution it will be seen 
that according to Vedantic Scientists, the contents of the 
central radicle is equal to t he contents of all the peripheral 

• Positive (1915 Edition) Seal, pages 85-87. 
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units put together — a view that brings at once to our minds 
notion of the Modern Scientist that the charge on the central 
proton is equal, tliough opposite, to the charges on all the 
peripheral electrons put together; but, there is this fact to be 
noticed, viz, that the peripheral electrons would, in this view, 
be not of one kind but of four different kinds: it would be 
ver}' interesting to know if this view finds any support from 
Modern Science; unfortunately, my equipment is far too 
meagre to pursue this lihe of enquiry further. 

The Genesis of Atoms— The Samkhya view. 

According to Sdmkhya Scientists, the five kinds of Bhuta 
Paramanus (Atom brick-blocks) are evolved from the corres- 
ponding Tanmd.trns by the process known technically as 
Samshritta Vieka (Differentiation within the integrated); the 
building up of each kind of Bhdta .Paramdnu requires two 
kinds of Tanmdtras (Proto-matter charged with energy) one 
kind of Tanmdtra acting as the central radicle, while another 
kind constitutes the periphery, as indicated in the following 
table : — 

Types of Atom Tanmdtras which act Tanm^tras which 
as the central radicle act as the periph- 
(corresponding to Prot- eral units (corres- 
onsof Modern Science), ponding) to Elect- 
rons of Modern 
Science). 

1. Adkasa (Mono- SabdfiaTanwafra (Proto- 'BlttUadi-the root 
Tanmdtric). matter charged potenti- of all proto-matt- 
ally with the energy of ers; but it is not 
■ ‘sound impacts; possesses itself Tanmatra; 
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' potentially .parispanda to pursue this 

or Vibration energy). enquiry further is 

to seek for first to 
final causfis which 
' ■ • - is not attempted 

' ■ here. 

2. Vdj'u (Di- Spanha Tanmatra — , Shahda Tanmitra 

Tanmatrich (Protormatter charged 
potentially with theene- 
rgy of -Tactile, impacts; .. . 
possession potentially, 

■ . Vibration , energy .plus 

Tactile energy ). 

3. Thejas (Tri- 'Bupa Taninatra~{'P xoto- Spanha Tanmaira 

Tanmdiric). matter charged potenti- 
ally vibration energy 
plus Tactile energy plus 
Light and Heat energy). 

4. Ap (Tetra* Basa Tatimatra-{Proto- Bupa Tanmatra 

Tanm^tric). matter charged potenti- 
ally with the energy of 
Taste impact; possesses 
potentially Vibration 
energy plus Tactile en- 
ergy plus Light and 
Heat energy plus Taste 
energy). 

5. Prithvi (Penta Gandha Tanmatra — Basa Tanmatra 

Tanmdtric). (Proto-matter charged 
potentially with the 
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‘ energy of smell-impacts; 

' possesses potentially 

\’ibration energy plus 
Tactile energy plus light 
and Heat energy plus 
Taste-energy plus smell 
energy). 

Genesis of Atoms- Comparison with the 
Modern Western View. 


It is sometimes objected that, in the theories of Evolu 
tion of atoms adumbrated above, there is a certain mixing up 
of “Energy" and/‘Matter"; that is quite true; but it cannot be 
helped; for that is the Law and order of Nature, Modern 
Western Science itself is now being led to more or less t ie 
same position. When we are in the region of the practically 
weightless Electrons, we cannot help speaking of ^ them, in 
terms of energy; that is as charges of negative electricity, just 
as the Hindus speak of their Tanmdtras as being charges c 
specific kinds of energy. So too with Energ), iie n \\e 
cannot talk of it, except with reference to Matter, just as we 
cannot define Matter, except with reference to Energj , or 
Energy means motion, and motion means Matter, oua ajs 
we talk of Electrical “ Energy ” being stored, boug it an so , 
just as if it were an article of merchandise like petrol. 

Every gallon of petrol means not merely a definite 
' quantity of Matter (carbon and hydrogen com me ’ 

definite proportions) but also a tremendous arnoun o "n g 

locked up in it; this energy is of various kinds; it is only a 
part of its chemical energy that Western Science has learnt 
to make uke of for work in our power-houses, mWs fac ori^. 
and the like; but, this is as small as the tiniest drop 
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ocean when compared with the stupendous quantities — 
immensities upon immensities — of -Energy that remain locked 
up in its atoms. Fortunately for the world, Western Scien- 
tists have not yet been able to release this Energy, I say 
“ forunately ” advisedly; for when one reflects over the 
savagest and basest uses to which scientific knowledge was 
applied in the recent war, one shudders to think of the diaboli- 
cal ghastliness that may result if people with tlfe mentality 
of those responsible for the horrors of the last 'war come to 
possess the secret of releasing energies that may blow up 
continents as easily as they now do palaces and forts. 
When we have proceeded thus for in our comparative study a 
question irresistably presents itself before our minds and it is 
this. Is this " Atomic Energy ” of Modern Western Scientists 
the same as the Tahmatric Energy, which, as we have just 
seen in cur discussion of the Hindu conception of the evolu- 
tion of Atoms,' pla 5 's so vital a part in the genesis of the 
' Bhutapara'manu, corresponding to our chemical Atom ? the 
’ resemblance is very close; but I must resist the temptation 
' to hazard a definite answer, as it really requires a much 
" better knowledge of both systems than what I have been able 
to gather.* ' ' ' ' 

• It is flow learnt that a new- instrument called the 
'Eydlotrotl is-'capable of breaking up the nucleus of an element 
and- convert one element into another. The Cyclotron was first 
invented by Professor E. O, Law-rance in California in the 
thirties of this century. It, is a huge apparatus by which 
highly energetic particles can be produced to bombard the 
nucleus of an .element so that one element can be transformed 
, into other elements with. radio-active properties. It is stated 
to have opened up a new, line ,of research for physicists. The 
Cyclotron is expected to be, of considerable help in 
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I may. however, mention here that I discussed the 
matter with a profound and encyclopedic student of Modern 
Physics, my friend Professor Yadunandan prasad, M. A., 
(Cantab.) 13. Sc. (Lond.), who was very much interested to see 
the remarkable resemblances that do exist between the ancient 
Hindu and the modern Western conceptions of the structure 
of the atom. He suggested to me that Tanmatric energy 
corresponded in all probability to the energy locke up in 
Proton-electron nucleus of the atom and that while the five types 
of Tanmatras or Pancha-Bhutas that' the Hindus spea o 
no definite counterpart in Modern Physics, an exp ana i 
for the distinction may perhaps be found in the Quan 
theory of Modern Physicists; this is a very interesting an 

valuable suggestion; for, the very word “Tanmatra ^ 

a definite suggestion of "Quantum or measure 
and of the five Tanmatras, the first or ^akasha Tanmatra is 
spoken of as Mono-tan-matric, being charge wi on 
unit of Parispanda (Shabda or Vibratory energy , w .. 
Tanmatra is di-tanmatric, being charged wit « o-Ugias' 

Vibratory energy plus Sparsha or Tactile energy, and Thej^, 

Aap, Prithvi Tanmatras are likewise Tri-tanma ric, 
tanmatric and Pentatanmatric respectively, being e g 

with one unit of energy-potential more than its predecessor 

the Tanmatric 'scale. 

Such are the fundamental chemico-physical notions o^ 

the Hindus with which we must be ‘ 

understand Aayurveda aright; to my min 

scientific research ■ and medical therapj iu o ' . ' 

directly under the charge of the Palit 

in the Calcutta University, Dr. ^eghaad Saha. The 
apparatus is now in primary working or er, 

Madras dated 30th June, 1944- 
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essential points, striking correspondences to the most recent 
teachings of Modern Western Science; in certain points^ they 
have gone even further in their speculations. Will these con- 
ceptions also be justified by the future discoveries of Modern 
Science ? It is rash to assert and difficult to deny; but, when 
one realizes how fully some of these theories have been, 
justified by the most recent events in Modern Science 
one cannot help entertaining the feeling that, as some 
theories have already proved true, the same maj happen 
in the case of others as well. In this connexion, it is 
also worth noting that the Hindu tradition about the 
origin of these theories refers to them as matters of, direct 
observation and not of mere speculation. To understand 
how this comes about, we have to realize that the methods 
by which the Hiudus sought to cognize things beyond the 
range of our senses, differed in one vital respect from the 
methods of the West; in Modern Science, we seek to over- 
come the limitation of our senses by equipping ourselves 
with various exletnil aids like the microscope, the telescope, the 
spectroscope, the crescograph the cardiograph and the like; the 
Hindus however sought to effect the same results, not by provid- 
ing their senses with external aids, but by improving their own 
internal organs of sense, so that their range of perception 
may be extended to any desired degree; the way of effecting 
this improvement was by exercising the senses in certain 
ways indicated in the scriptures and taught by the Guru to 
the Shishya when he was ready for it. That" the acuteness 
of our senses could be appreciably increased is, of course, a 
matter of daily observation; by practice and effort, we train 
our ears to appreciate melodies to which we were dead before; 
certain hillmen, who live by hunting are known to see and 
spot out their prey at distances, far too great for us to see or 
get a clear vision of; similarly, by practice and effort, we can 
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appreciably increase the ranges of our other senses — smell, 
taste and touch. That our senses, like our muscles grow by 
regulated exercise is a proposition to which few perhaps will 
be inclined to object; but, the Hindu view is that there is 
practicall}' no limit to this growth, save the limitations of 
one’s own capacity for exertion, and that it is possible for 
master-minds .to perfects their ‘senses’ (in which term, they 
include the mind also — ‘the sixth sense’ as it was sometimes 
called) to so great a degree as to include, within their range, 
ever 3 'thing from the most microscopic to the most micros- 
copic — ‘from the Paramanu to the Paramahatwa’ as the 
scripture has it. It seems to me that Western Scientists would 
be inclined to hold that there must be distinct limits to the 
gro\yth of our senses as for our muscles, which cannot go on 
growing in strength indefinitel 3 ', no matter how perfect we are in 
practising our regulated exercises. The Hindus say that the 
analogy -is not good and that the two cases are easily distinguii- 
shable; for our present purpose, however it is unnecessary to 
discuss this matter any further; it is enough for us merely to 
note that the Hindu tradition assert-that the original propoun- 
ders of such theories as that of the Evolution of the Atoms were 
persons endowed with the immense ranges of vision of which 
I have spoken; that it is claimed for instance that - when 
the 3 ' taught about the structure of Atom, the}' did not merely 
speculate in the matter, but described what they really saw; 
it is however fully recognised that, as a piece of evidence of 
direct observation, it is of value onl}' to those great seers who 
could see for themselves, and not for others; to these latter, 
it could be offered only as a good working hy'pothesis (or 
Kalpana), to which they were free to appl}' the various tests 
of a valid h 3 'pothesis before they' accepted it; herein lies the 
difficulty of the Hindu method; because the perfecting of 
the senses to the desired degree can be achieved, if at all, b}- 
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only exceptional individuals of our generation; and therefore 
the satisfaction of direct observation is not possible to the 
great majority of us. Herein also lies the immense value of 
the external aids which Western Science provides' >us with; for, 
many of us can learn with ease how to use them in checking 
a'nd verifying things for ourselves*, and that is an advantage 
of very great value. It is for- this reason that ■ the Hindu 
theory of the genesis of Atoms conveys to us a fuller and 
clearer message when it is studied in the light of modern 
Science-; and what applies to the -Atomic theor}' applies 
generally to the whole realm of Aayurvedic Ph 3 ’sics and 
Chemistry, and it seems to me that the light of Modern 
Physics and Chemistry would be ver}' valuable to Aayurve- 
dists in the interpretation of their own ancient theories, 
besides affording' them comparatively easy -methods of veryfy- 
ing things for themselves. It would likewise • be a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished that some at least of -the giant 
intellects of Modern Science would conduct their researthes 
along -the lines indicated by the ancient- speculations ; for 
some of these have already been justified by Modern 
researches ; and that makes up - hope that the same may 
happen in the case of others as well. ' It is therefore that 
I venture to hope that, in the best interests of both Aa)'ur- 
veda and Modern Science, each would learn from the other 
what the other can teach, so that by their united thoughts 
and endeavours, they may better serve not only the cause of 
Science as a whole, but also of what is more important, the 
cause of humanitj- itself. 


CHAPTER XV. 

llayurved is Primarily an 
Aadhyaatmika Scienca. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I thank you for giving me this opportunity to appear 
before you and to speak to you on Aayurveda, I have myself 
selected the subject for to-day’s speech, namely “ Aayurveda 
is primarily an Aadhyaatmika Science ” because many people 
even in India do not recognise this aspect of Aa3'urveda. 

Aadhyaatmika Science means the science of the Soul. 
Science means sj^stematised knowledge. Veda means know- 
ledge. Aayurved means the knowledge of the Science of Life 
The, scope of Aayurveda is very vast. Modern sciences deal 
with inert life-Pancha Bhootams. Aatma-the soul-cannot be 
studied by the instruments of Science. The limitations of the 
scientific methods has now been very well recognised. I have 
said that Aayurveda is primarily the science of the soul. It 
must have a high place as one of our darsanaas. 

Adwaiia Philosophy '‘the Greatest 
Discovery of India. 

The greatest discovery of India is the Adwaita philo- 
sophy, " Aatmaavai Sarva Bhootaani ”. According to the 
Indian sciences, there is a progressive evolution of the soul 
from the Bhautika state to the Aadhj'aatmika State. There 
is a process' of spiritual progression goingon on a vast scale 
in the Universe, The evolution is from minerals to plants, 
from plants to animals, from animals to man and from man 
to a wise man-a Yogi-and from a Yogi to God. 
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“Mama Vartmanu Vartante 
Manushyaah Paartha Sanvasbah ”, 

( Geeta 3-23 ) 

Spiritual Progression on A Vast Scale. 

In this progression there is the waxing in spirit and 
the waning in matter. We see only the middle of the middle 
of the progression. The beginning and the end of creation 
are beyond the reach of the human intellect. 

“ Avyaktaadini Bhootaani 
Vyakta Madhyaani Bharata 
Avyakta Nidhanaanyeva 
Tatrakaa Paridevanaa 

( Geeta 2-28 ) 

At the beginning of creation, all was Brahman-the 
ultimate reality. The successive stages of the revolution are 
(1) Matter (Annam), (2) Life (Praanam), (3) Consciousness 
(Manaml, (4) Self-Consciousness (Vignaanam) and (5) Uni- 
versal Consciousness ( Aanandam ). These are called the 
Panchakosaas in Vedaanta. Life starts from the lowest cate- 
gory of matter (Prakrit!) and reaches the highest category of 
spirit (Purusha). At one end of the ladder, we have pure 
matter in which the spirit is dormant and at the other and 
we have pure spirit in which the matter is dorment. 

Four States of Consciousness. 

Aayurveda recognises a gradual evolution of the four 
states of consciousness namely : — 

(1) Sushupti-.-Sleeping State-Tamoguna Pradhaana in inor- 

ganic substance such as minerals. They do 
not feed - themselves. 

(2) Swapna :-Dream state- in plants. They feed ordinarily 

on non-living matter. 
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( 3 ) Jaaffrat{i:-in animals the consciousness is in a higher 

plane, Rajoguna Pradhaana and in man it is 
still higher. 

(4) Tureeva :-Sat\vaguna Pradhaana-Super-conscious state 

. in the yogi. In this state Aatma is Vibhu- 
All pervading. 

Charaka saj's : — 

Vibhutwam Aatma Eva 
Yasmat Sarvagaato Mahaan 
Manasascha Samaadhaanaat 
Pashyati Aatma, Tiraskritam. ” 

( Sareera 1. 18 ) 

In the four stages described above, the first stage 
relates to the body { Sarrera ), the second stage to the senses 
( Indriyas ), the third stage to the mind ( Satwa or Manas ) 
and the fourth stage to the Aatma (soul), , 

Progressive Stages in the Evolution of Life^ 

The progressive stages in the evolution of life are 
very well described in the following lines from Manu 1-90 
and Mahaabhaarata-Udyoga 5-1. 

“ Bhootaanaam Praaninah Sreehtab 
Praaninaam Buddhi Jeevinah 
Buddhi Matsu Naraah Sreehtah 
Nareshu Brahmanaah Smrutagh 
Brahmaneshucha Vidwansaah 
Vidwathsu Krita Buddhaj^ah 
Kritabuddhishu Kartaarah 
• Kartrushu Brahma Vedinah. ” 

Of all things in creation, things whidh are fi.\ed to 
one place but .have life ( Staa^’ara-Plant3 ) are higher than 
things without life ( Jada Bhootaas ). Oftha living beings, 
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those who live with a greater degree of intelligence (animals) 
are superior. Of those which are endowed with intellect, man 
is superior. Of men Braahmana-the highly developed teacher 
is superior. Of Braahmanaas learned 'braabmins- are superior. 
Of the learned Brahmins those who 'desire action are super- 
ior, as a contrast, to those who desire inaction or renunci- 
ation. Those who actually engage themselves in action, are 
superior to those who have attained self-realisation higher, 
because they perform action without the expectation or the 
hope or fruit. 

Aayuweda-A Synthesis of Indian Darsanaas. 

Aayurveda has made a beautiful sjmthesis of the Aas- 
thika as well as the Naasthika Darsanaas of India. Susruta 
considers that Swabhaava-its own nature-of the Charvakaas," 
Easwara-the Creator-or Yoga, Kala-the time-of Vaisheshika, 
Yadruccha-accident-of the Buddhaas, Niyati- regulation -of 
the Mimaamsikas and 'Vaisheshikaas and Parinaama-evolution 
-of the Saankhya together as factors responsible for the crea- 
tion and evolution of the Universe. 

“ Swabhaavafneeswaram Kaalam 
Yadruccham Niyatim Tadhwa ■ 
Parinaamamchamanyanti 
Prakritim Pradhu Darsinah. ” 

( Sareera 1-11 ) 

Susruta defines man as Karma Purusha ( i. e. ) an in- 
dividual soul- Jeevaatma, having his own embodirrient 
( Upaadhi ), which is due to his own actions. 

/. Chaarvaka Darshanaa. 

It represertts the Indian form of materialism. The word 
Darsana in its original form meant perseptioii. Chaarvakaas 
accepted direct perception as the only source of knowledge. 
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The}' deny future or previous birth. They also maintain 
that there is no soul apart from the body. Aayurveda reje- 
cted this narrow materialistic view of life and emphasised 
the importance of the harmonious development of Dharma 
(righteous conduct^ Artha (acquisition of wealth), ' Kaama 
(enjoyment' of sensual desires) and Moksha (self-realisation) 
as the ultimate goal of human life. Aayurveda did not accept 
that Chetana (knowledge or consciousness was the result of 
of the combination of the four Bhootaas, like the intoxication 
caused by the fermentation of yeast in moist flour. 

2. Buddha Darshanaa. 

f 

From Buddha Darsana, Susruta accepted Yadruccha- 
accident-(i. e.) origin without cause as one of the factors 
responsible for the creation and evolution of the Universe but 
Charaka refuted it. Aayurved does not accept rthe Bhuddistic 
view that there is no_ Soul (Aatma) ,aprt .from the body. 
Aayurveda therefore rejected the Vijnyana " Vaada and the 
Soonyavaada of the Bhuddists. Buddha Darsana says that 
there is’ nothing -unknowable behind all forms or appearances. 
Aayurveda rejects Soonyavaada and postulates the existance 
of the Parmaatma, as the basis of the evolution. (Charaka 
Sootra-11, 6) Susruta however accepted Yadruccha (accident) 
of 'the Buddhas as- one of the factors responsible for evolution 
of the Universe. 

•■ 5 . Jaina Darsanaa. 

From the Jaina Darsanaa, Aayurveda accepted the 
plurality of purushaas (Souls) but they did not take anything 
else from the Jaina Philosophy. 

4. Vaisheshika Darshana. 

From Vaisheshika Darshana, Susruta accepted Iswara- 
the Creator- as one of the factors responsible for the creation 
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of the Universe, but parhirmaanam was refuted by Charaka 
Sootra. (11-6), Susruta also accepted from Vaisheshika the 
influence of regulation (niyati) and of time (Kaalam) in the 
process of the evolution of the Universe. Manas (mind) is 
Accepted as Anu (Atom). 'Aayurveda however did not agree 
with the view that the atoms were themselves the cause of 
the Universe, that Jeevaatma (Vibhu) was omnipotent and 
Abhaava-negation' or non-existence - as the 7th ' Padaartha 
( Category ). 

5. Nyaaya Darshanaa. 

From the Nyaaya Darshana, Aayurveda more or less 
accepted the utility of 16 padaarthaas or categories of Nyaa)’a. 
It does not however accept the hypothesis of nyaaya, that 
the atoms (Para'maanus) are the cause of the Universe, 
(Aarambha Va'ada). 

6, Saankhya Darsanaa. 

From the Saankhya Darsana, Aayurveda accepts (1) 
the evolution of the Universe from Prakriti the unmanifested 
homogeneous premordial entity (Parinaama Vaadal, (2) the 
plurality of , the Jeevaatmaas and (3) the 24 constituents of 
Prakriti. Aayurveda also accepts Moksha-Iiberation-as Kaiva- 
lyaisolation by Nissangatwa-detachment. (i. e.) Nivritti 
Maarga. 

7 ., Yoga Dar Sanaa. 

From Yoga Darsana Susruta accepts (1) Iswara-the 
God-as the ordainer of the Universe, (2) Ashtaanga Yoga- 
the 8 divisions of Yoga, (3), Ashtaiswaryana — superhuman 
powers obtained by Yoga Siddhi and (4) Self-Realisation by 
with-drawing the mind from external objects and fixing it 
in the Aatma. The tradition is that Pathanjali and Charaka 
are identical andt he internal evidence greatly helps this theory. 
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5 . Mimaamsa Darsanaa. 

From the Mimaamsa Darsanaa, Aayurveda acceps 
Nij'ati the control of the Universe by a controller and the 
plurality of souls as in Vaisheshika but does not accept that 
Moksha can be obtained only by Karma (action or sacrifice). 
But, Karma, has to be performed as a means of acquiring 
Gnaana-true knowledge. 

9. Adwaita Vedaanta Darsanaa. 

There is a great similarity between Aa3'urveda Darsanaa 
and Sankara’s Adwaita in the matter of evolution of the 
Universe. Aa3mrveda accepts Brahman or qualityless, but 
only as Drashta (witness). Both have accepted the similarity 
of the Macrocosm (the Universe) and the Microcosm (the 
man) both consisting of the six ingredients, the Panchabhootaas 
and the Paramaatma. Jeevaatma is only a part of Paramaatma 
just as Aakaasa (ether) in a pot is a part of the whole 
Aakaasa. By this no-dualistic (Adwaita) knowledge that the 
whole Universe is in himself and that he is in the whole 
Universe, Aayurveda says that man realises that he is him- 
self responsible for all pleasures and pain and none else. 

“ Sarvalokamhi Aatmani 

Pasyata Bhavati Aatmaiva 

Sukha Dhukha3'oh Karta 
Na Anya Iti”. 

Moksha is obtained by this knowledge of Oneness. 
Adwaita Vedaanta says that the whole of the manifested 
Universe is an illusion — Ma3’a. There is no Doer (Karta) nor 
action (Karma). Whereas Boudhhaas consider that the Uni- 
verse is an illusion arising out of nothing (Soon3'a), Adwaita 
Vedaanta considers that the Universe is an illusion caused 
by ignorance (Maa5-a or Avidya), not arising out of nothing- 
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but as a transformation (Vivartha) of Brahmam, which is the 
real basis of Adhisthana. Aayurveda accepted the Karma 
theory but not the Maa 3 ’a theory. . ^ 

W Vishishfaadwaita Darsdna. 

* 1 

Aayurveda accepts devotion to God ( Bhakti ) as a 
means of attaining gnaana which alone leads to the detach- 
menr (Vairagya) and renunciation of the fruit of action. 

//. Dwaifa Darsanaa. 

Aayurveda accepts the view of the Dwaita philosophy 
of life in respect of the plurality of Jeevaas and the resposi- 
bility of the Jeevatma for his actions. Whereas the Dwaita 
philosoph}^ postulates that the Jeevaatma and the Paramaa- 
tma are essentially different, Aayurveda says that the Jeevaa- 
tma and Paramaatma are essentially one, like the rays of 
light emanating from a light. 

Charaka accepts Karma Maarga, Yoga Maarga and 
Bhakti maarga as steps for the attainment of Gnaana which 
is essential for self-realisation. He accepts the infinite and 
qualityless soul-Nirvikaara Paramaatma-and also the finite 
and embodied soul (Jeev'aatma) derived out of one Brahman. 

12. Raseswara Darsana. 

Aajurveda accepts Rasa (Mercury) as a tonic and 
rejuvenator but does not accept the claim that salvation is 
obtained solely by this method. 

Aayurveda Darsana. 

Aayurveda should be studied essentially as a Darsana 
{ i. e. ) as a source of knowledge which helps man to get 
rid of the bondage of Karm. 
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The Studies of Details 'Should Promote 
Detachment. 

f 

The greater the details he knows about the body, 
the more shall be his power to detach himself from the body, 
“Sareera Samkhyaa Yovedah 
Saryaavayavasah Bhishak 
Tada Jnaana Mimittena ^ 

. Sa Mohena Na Yujyate 
, Nirdosha Nishpruhah Saantah 

Prasaamj'ati Apunarbhavah. ” 

( Charaka-Sareera-7. 29-30) 

The intense study of the minute anatomy of the body 
is considered to be one of the ways obtaining peace' of mind 
and freedom from attachment to it. (Moksha) A student of 
Aayurveda should carefully notice this view point. This is 
different from the view point of a Surgeon who has to deal 
with only the material side, of the divisions of the body for 
the success of, his art. • 

/ 

The Aayurvedic Phj'sician looks at the human body 
in a synthetic way. It does not matter very much for him 
how many bones, nerves, arteries or veins there' are in the 
body. For him, the human body consists of three things the 
ingoing Nutrients, the stationary Tissues and the outgoing 
Debris. The Nutrients which are Antarmukha feed the Tiss- 
ues and the Debris which are the Vahirmukha have to be 
eliminated. The equilibrium of these is health and the ill- 
balance is disease. 

Charvaka has however claculated the terminals of 
blood vessels and nerves as 2, 90, 956. (Ekona Trimsat 
Satasahasraani Navacha Satsaani shat pancha Shatkaani 
Siraa Dhamancenaam Anusah Pravibhaja Maanaanaam Mukh- 
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aagra Parimaanaatn.” Taking the human' Body as 'composed 
of cells (Paramaanu Bhedena), its constituents parts may be 
regarded as incalculable. 

“ Sareera Avayavaastu 
Paramaanu Bhedena 
Apari Samkh 5 'eya Bhavanti. ” 

The students of the modern medical College now spend 
about 1500 hours for the study of the bones; the elevations 
and depression on its surface, which most of them forget 
before they complete their final year course. To the student 
of Aayurveda, this minute study is mainly intended to convince 
him that the body is not bis and that the Aatma cannot be 
seen without developing the Divya Chakshu through Yoga. 
Even a TOGO hours spent- by an Aayurvedic student in the 
theoretical and practical applications of the principles of, 
Vedaanta is not a waste. It will make him a better physician 
make useful to himself and -to the society, 

Man and the Universe^ 

Man is a Microcosm (pindaanda). He and the Universe 
(Brahmaanda) have a similar structure. He is like a spart in 
the divine fire, “Tat Twam Asi. — Thou Art That.” 

“ Purushoyam Loka Sammitah 
Yavanta Hi Loke 
Bhaavavisheshaa 

Taavaantaani Purushe 
Yaavantaah Purushe 
Taavanta Loke. etc. 

Purusha is like into the Universe. All the particulars 
which occur in the Universe occur also in the human body. 
Both are constituted of Panchabhootaas and Aatma man his 
progr^sive spiritual evolution made man what • he is today— 
midway between his wa}' to salvation. ' 
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Just as there are incalculable minute cells in thestru-- 
cture of the human body, there 'are also incalculable units^^ 
in the structure of the Universe. 

“ Aparisamkhyej'aah 

Lokaavayava Visheshah 
Purushaavayava Visheshah Api ^ 
Aparisamkh 3 'eyaah. ” 

Charka Samhita s. 4) 

The Macrocosm has also its body, Indriyaas, mind, 
and soul. The body(Virrat ) of the macrocosm. :(i., e.) Nature 
is also made of Panchabhootaas. Its Indriyaas are Viswadevaas 
in the shape of powerful instruments of nature. Judgement in' 
determining: the natural laws of procreation and , destruction 
is due to its Manas. Its . soul is Brahman. 

(Charaka-Vimaana-ch-5-7) 

The utility of . this comparison is Moksha; ' 

He -who ‘sees the Universe in himself and himself’ in 
the Universe- attains self-realisation. For he -who sees the- 
whole universe in' himself realises that he is himself r^pon- 
sible for his acts, of pleasure and pain and none else. He 
thus and in consequence acquires the knowledge of the self 
(Tatvgnaana) and gets Moksha (Emancipation). 

Pravritti Maarga and Nivriiii Maarga. 

Human beings- are' classified in four Varnaas and four 
Aasramaas for the harmonious attainment of the four Purus- 
haarthaas: according ,to the Guna and Karma. They have 
prescribed for each stage certain rules of conduct in order to 
help to achieve’ further progress. This it to avoid strife in 
progress. All the experiences in human births go to accumu- 
late more and rriore knowledge, which helps- to achieve fur- 
ther progress,' by' successive stages; There are tu'o stages for 
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the attainment of the progress of the soul. They are called 
Prayritti’ Maarga and Nivritti Maarga. The Pravritti maarga 
should graduall)" be ripen into Nivritti Maarga. 

Pravritti Maarga. 

The Pravritti Maarga or the path of action is the root 
cause of pain and also of all consequences due to the bondage 
of mind with the daily activities of the bodily life. From 
Pravritti Maarga arise (1) Ahankaara — Pride, (2) Sanga — 
Attachment, (3) Samsa3'a — uncertainty or doubt, (4) Abhi- 
samplave-acceptance of wrong beliefs, (5) Abhyavapaata — 
downfall due to individual affections 'such as mineness 
(Manatwa), (6) ‘Vipratyaya-perverse state of mind, (7) 
Avishesha-inability to distinguish Hita ( good ) from Ahita 
( bad ) and (8) Anupaaya-meaningless ceremonials. 

(1) Ahankaara- Pride. 

The egoism’ that'l am 'possessed of parentage and 
caste, such beaut}' of form, such wealth, such intelligence, 
such character, such learning, such rank or pedigree, sucii 
energy and influence is called Ahankaara or .Pride. 

(2) Sangha-Attachment. 

All those, acts that relate to the mind, word body and 
that increase attachment and are not for emancipation are 
known as Sangha of attachment. • ' ' 

(3) Samsaya-Doubt. 

That frame of mind in which one is uncertain about 
the existence of the fruits of action, of the emancipation of 
the Soul or Self, or a future state of life and su.h others 
are called Samsaya or Uncertaint}’. 

(4) .Abhisamplava-Wrong Belie."*. 

“In all conditicn; I am the same, or unchanged. It 
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is I who am the Creator. I am the cansc of the develop- 
ment of my own nature. I am only a conglomeration of the 
body, senses, understanding and memory; ” and acceptance 
of such wrong beliefs is called Abisamplava'. 

(5) Abhyavapaata -Individual Affection. 

The apprehension that mother, father, brother, wife, 
children, kinsmen, frinds, servants and others are mine and 
that I am theirs is Abhyavapaata or downfall due to indivi- 
dual affection or mineness. 

6. Vipratyaya-Perverse State Of Mind. 

Viprat 3 'aya is that state of mind in which one’s 
notions are reversed of what should be done and what should 
not be done, what is beneficial and what is -not beneficial 
and what is not good and auspicious. , 

7 . Avishesha- Inability To Distinguish Good From Bad. 

Inability to distinguish between conples of ' opposite 
viz. learned and ignorant, normal and abnormal, and inclina- 
tion and abstention as really different from each other is 
Avishesha. 

■ • j ' 

8. Anupaaya-Meaningless Ceremonials. 

Sacrifices, fasts, pouring libations in sacrificial fire, 
ablutions in the morning evening and the noon, dedications 
of articles to the deity, invoking of Gods, parformances of 
sacrifices on one’s own account, officiation at sacrifices of 
others, mendicancy, giving up' of life by entering into water 
or fire and such other acts are called Anupaaya. These are 
incapable of leading to Emancipation. , ^ « 

Thus the person, following the Pravritti Maarga-ii^0lf*' 
Idy way-becomes divested of true understanding arid is 
cted to several obstacles to emancipation such .as pride 
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and is often led astray among paths that do not lead 
to the desirable goal. He happens to live, dike the Nivaasa 
'Vriksha-the Habitation tree-in Avhich birds nestle or rooSt 
almost night and day, as the abode of all sorrows, which 
are really due to the faults of the mind and body. 

Thus obliged by Ahankaara ( Pride ) and other faults, 
to wander (through repeated births), one fails to transcned 
Pravritti Maarga. Veril}’’ Pravritti is the root of all sins. 

Nivritti Maarga-Path of Renunciation. 

Nivritti is renunciation of the fruit of all acts which 
are the cause of bondage of the mind. It is the foremost of 
all ends or aspirations of life. It is Param the highest. It 
is Saanti-Tranquility itself. It is Akshayam-undecaying. It 
is Brahma. It is Moksha-Emancipation. 

” Nivritti Rapavargah Tatparam Prasaantham 

tat; Tadakshayam; tad-Brahma; sa Mokshah. ” 

The mind, when withdrawn into the soul, blades forth 
like the pure steady crystal and the cheerful flame of a lamp 
kept within the lamp-holder. 

Compare Bhagavat Geeta. 

“ Ahamkaaram Balam Darpam 
Kaamam Krodham Parigraham 
Vimuchya Nirmamah Shanto 
Brahma Bhooyaaya Kalpate. ” 

( Geeta 18-53 ) 

Who having given up egoism ( Ahankaaram ), power, 
pride, desire and anger and all the bonds (Parigralia) becomes 
peaceful or selfless, such a man is fit to become Brahma- 
bhoota merged in God. 

"Samah Sar\-eshu bhooteshu 
Maadbhaktim Labhate Paraam. ” ( Geeta 18-54 ) 
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Becoming equal to all beings, he acquires intense 
devotion tow^ards me. ” 

Brahmajnyaana-Essential To The Study Of Aayurveda. 

Self, the invisible Lord of the body, cannot be detected 
except by the psychic eye- (i. e.) mental eye- Divya Drishti 
of the mind. He who has observed the internal mechanism* ’ 
of the human body and , is well read in the works bearing 
these subjects and has thus expelled all his doubts from his 
mind is alone qualified in the science of Aayurveda and has 
a rightful claim to practice the art of healing. 

“Sareere Chiva saastre cha, drishtaardhah syaad 

, Visaaradah Drishta Sritaabhyaam 
Sandehamavvapya Hyaacharet Kriyaah”. 

(Su, Sa. Ch. 5. 50-51) 

Liberation Moksha. 

“ Bahoonaam Janmanaam Ante 
Jnaanavaam Maam Prapasyate”. 

(Geeta Ch. 7-19) 

Thus liberation (Moksha) means fully identifying one- 
self with Brahman, loosing all identity as an individual soul. 

Means of Attaining Moksha, 

There are various ways of attaining the progress to- 
wards salvation. They may mainly be classified under three 
heads. 

(1) Karma Yoga, which means steadily carrying on 
one’s duty without expectation of return. 

(2) Bhakti Yoga which means self-surrender to God 
and obtaining Moksha throughout faith and devotion and 

(3) Jnyana Yoga which means acquisition of true 
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knowledge of the self and through Abyaasa ( constant pract- 
ice) and Vairaagya (detachment) to obtain freedom from 
bondage of the mind, by concentration on the soul-Dhyaana 
and Samaadhi. 

All other methods may be included ' in these three. 
Charaka considers that the ultimate perpose of life is to 
attain salvation and he recommends Jnyana Yoga which he 
described as the Nivritti Maarga as the best means of secu- 
ring ' Moksha in this life. (See the chapter on Purucha 
Vishaya. ) 

The purpose of my lecture is to show_that Aayurveda 
is essentially a spiritual science. Aayurveda has been studied 
not only by Vaidyaas but also by every wise man as a 
Darsana, for his own spiritual elevation. The knowledge of 
the causation, prevention and care of disease is more to 
avoid disease, which hampers -the performance of Tapas 
(Austerities), Upavaasa (living a Godly life), Adhyayana 
(Study), Brahmacharya (living in God) Vrataas (Rituals) 
and the very life itself (Aayus). 

Vighna Bhootaa 
Yadaa Rogaah 

Pr(!adurb}}oota ah Sareerinaam 
Tapopavaasa Adhyayana 
Brahmacharya Vrataayushaam. ” 

The commentator here 533-3 that Upavaasa is not fast- 
in'^ but it is an observance of the good qualities like Sat 3 -a 
and Ahimsa, by giving up Kaama and Krodha and by living 
a life of devotion to God. 

“ Upaawritta5a3-a 
Paapebh3-ah 
Sahav-aaso Gunehi Yah 
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Upavaasah Sa Vighneyah 
Na Sareerasya Soshanam. ” 

“ Upavasati Iti 
Upavaasah 

•Upa-Sameepe-Vasati-taking shelter in God. 

The Vedas and Prasthaanafrayi. 

The source of cur spiritual inspiration are the Vedas. 
There are many portions in the Vedas which have a hidden 
meaning and therefore many commentaries have become 
necessary. Aayurveda as an Upaveda of the Vedaas may be 
taken as one of the commentaries of the Vadas. The three 
authorities are called the Prastaanatrayi. The Upanishads, 
the Brahma Sootraas and the Bhagavat Geeta are accepted 
as the supreme authorities of all saastraas. Aayurveda closely 
follows these. Similar statements as contained in them and 
even identical sentences are found throughout Aayurvedic texts. 

For instance compare the following quotations from 
the Bhagavat Geeta, Susruta and Charaka. 

“ Iswarah Sarvabhootaanaam 
Hriddise Arjuna Tishtati 
Bhramayan Sarvabhootani 
Yantraaroodbaani Maayayaa.” ( Geeta 18-61) 

“Oh ! Arjuna, the Iswara seated in the hearts of all 
beings activates all beings by his illusions as though they 
were put in a machine.” The seat of Iswara or Paramaatma 
is considered to be in the heart of a man. 

Susruta also says that the Chetana lies in the heart. 

“Hridayam chetanaa Staanam.” 

Charaka also says that the seat' of Aatma is in the 
heart. , 
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“ Aatmaacha Sangnnah Chetah 
Chintyaamcha Hridi Sameritam, ” 

(sutra 30 — 4) 

Sri Ramana Maharshi of Tiruvannaamalai who is an 
expert in the Aadhyaatmika Science says that the seat of 
Aatma is in the Hridha 5 'a. He sa 3 's that this Hridhaya is 
not the muscular heart, but in a mysterious way related to 
. it. He further goes on to say that the brain is the seat of the 
ministers and not the seat of the master. The master resides 
in the Hridaya to which there are subtle communications 
from the brain. He says that it is Prathyaksha to him in 
the Samaadhi state. He has quoted Jnaanavaashishtam as 
.an authority -on this and his own experience tallies with 
this. This is a matter for research for modern scientists. 

Seven Tests for Examination Of A Book> 

Mimaamsikaas who were extremely skillful in determin- 
ing the purport of a particular passage or a book prescribe 
seven (7) tests (Lingaani) for e.xamination. 

“ Upakramo Upasamhaaray 

Abhjaaso Apoorvata Ta Phaiam 
Ardhavaadho Upapatti Cha Lingham 
Taatparya Nirnaye.” 

(1) Upakaama, the mode of beginning and (2) Upasa- 
mhaara, the mode of ending are to be observed. (3) Abh^'aa- 
sa-Practice-What are the statements that are repeated in the 
book on numerous occassions. (4) The fourth test Apoorvafha- 
newnese-what is there new in the book that the author has 
to tell. (5) Phala-Rusnlt-Wnat is the definite effect that the 
author wishes the reader to achieve. 

According to Aaj’urveda the result shoud lx: ^^oksha- 
Saanti as the Paramaartha-the ultimantc goal. It is freedom 
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from all sorts of Dukkhaas-worries particularly like those due 
to poverty, fear of disease, old age and death. (6) The sixth 
test is Arthavaada. It is a technical term of the Mimaamsa 
school to denote supplementary arguments. Although the thing 
about which a statement is to be made or the fact which is to 
be proved is fixed, the writer nevertheless, deals with many other 
things as occassion arises, whether b3f way of illustration, 
or by waj' of comparieon in the course of the argument, 
and ^\hethe^ for showing consistency of for showing the 
similarity or the difference, or in order to support his own 
side by showing the faults of the opposite side, or for the sake 
of grace or as an exaggeration, or by way of stating the 
previous history of the question, or for some other reason, 
with the idea of supplementing the argument, and some- 
times without any reason whatsoevr. The statements, which 
are made by the writer on such occassions, are given by 
way if glorification merely or of further elucidation or are 
only supplemental, though they might not totally be irrele- 
vant to the subject matter to be proved; and therefore, it 

is not certain that such stetements are always true. 

) . ' 1^1 

(7) Upapatti. It is the name given to the refuting of 

all things which would prove the contrary. 

If we apply these seven tests to determine the purpose 
of the study of Aayurveda, it is easy' to conclude that Aaym- 
rveda is primarily an Aadhy'aatmika Science. 

I shall now start with test (3)i Abhymasa leaving 
Upasamhaara (Tests land 2) to the end. 

3 Abhyaasa-Study. 

Charaka say's that everyone who has 'his mind directed 
to what is beneficial to him both here and hereafter should, 
to the-best of his ability according to his physical, mental 
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and intutional attainments, endeavour for the accomplishment 
of the three things. These three endeavours are as follows:- 

(1) The endeavour for preserving of life (Praaneshana) 

(2) That for earning wealth ( Dhaneshana ) and 

(3) That for attaining salvation ( Paralokeshana ) and 
they are called the Eshana Trayi. Of these the endeavour 
for preserving of life is the foremost. 

The reason is that in that reliquishment of life, every- 
. thing is lost. After establishing the certainty of a healthy 
life, one should seek to acquire wealth. For, there is nothing 
more miserable than the misery of a long life possessed by a 
person destitute of wealth. Hence one should strive for acquir- 
ing wealth and that by porper means. These means may be 
agriculture, rearing of cattle, trade ors ervice to the king, 
(i. e.) government service or whatever means is not disapproved 
by good people and whatever means are certain to lead to 
the acquisition of the means of promotion of a wealthy and 
happy life. ( Vritti Pushti Karaani ). By doing these acts one 
succeeds in living a long life honoured by all. The practice 
of medicine as a means of livelihood is not included in the 
list of honourable professions. 

One should always cherish the third aspiration (Paraloke) 
which concerns itself with the ne,\t world. Charaka himself 
says that doubts are entertained by some with regard to the 
next world. He condemns these who pin their faith only oi 
all that is within the direct cognisance of the senses. H 
discusses this subject at great length and after condemning 
the various theories (see-Sootra 31-54) establishes that thi 
Jeevaatma takes up progressive embodiments which are obtainec 
by reason of his good or evil deeds (karma) during the 
course of his journey towards salvation. For this purpose, he 

advocates Brahmacharya-studenthood-for study, married life 
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for serving the society and penance and stainless acts of body 
speech and mind and the practice of the concentration of 
the mind (samaadhi) by introspection and control of the 
body, Indriyass, Manas and Buddhi and by a process of 
examination of the self ( Aatma Pareeksha ). 

“ Dehendriya Manobuddhi Aatma Pareekshayaam 
Manah Samaadhayiti (Sootra 11-34) 

Four Aasramaas. 

Charaka thus advocates the education of man through 
the four Aashramaas prescribed for the hindu society. 

Vaidya Dharma~The supreme goal of 
A Physician. 

The Supreme goal of a vaidj^a lies in selfless work in 
his own profession. However, consistently with the traditional 
divisions of life of the individual and the society, the study 
of Aayurveda was made compulsory for all classes of people 
for the attainment of the four Purushaarthaas through the 
study of the rules of health as the most important subject. 

The science of Aayurveda should be studied by all for 
the acquisition of Dharma, Artha, Kaama and Moksha, but 
more particularly by -the Brahmans for doing good to all 
creatures, by Kshatryaas for self-preservation, and by the 
Vaisyaas for gain by practising it as a profession and for 
selling the medicines prepared by them. 

Aayurveda is not to be studied for self-agrandisement, 
or to be able to enjoy life in all sorts or ways but for doing 
good to others. 

Paro— Dharma ( Highest merit ) is obtained by treat- 
ing these wise men conversant with the sciences of life 
( Adhyaatmavidya ) by treating those who tread the path 
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of righteousness, those who are promulgators of Dharma. 
and also by treating the mother and father, brothers, kins- 
men, seniors, priceptors and by the study and publication 
of books on Aayurveda. 

Wealth is obtained bj’’ treating kings and richmen and 
by protection of the learned, ’b}’- the enjoyment of fame, and 
the status of being looked upon as a refuge and protector 
of all, by the general respect of the communit}^, obedience 
and service rendered by others', and b}'^ the restoration of 
of health of persons that are near and dear and beloved to 
him. ' ' 

In India, the Vaidya has a special ’place of honour in 
society, ^ 

" Janmanaajayate Shoodrah 
Karmanah Jayate Dwijah. ” 

The tradition is that every one is born as a Soodra 
by birth; but by his own actions he becomes a Dwija. 

“ Vidyaa Samaaptau Bhishajah Dwitee 3 ’a (Triteej’a) 
Jaati Rucch 3 ’ate. ” 

When he completes his education, s..y&\dya is said to 
be born again, because he rises to the grade of Rishis by 
^requiring the knowledge of Brahman. 

To deserve this honour, that is bestowed on him, the 
physician has also bis own responsibilities. 

‘ ‘ Bh ishag apyaaturaan" Sarvaan 
Swasutaaniva Yetnavaan 
Abhaadebhya hi Samratkshet 
Icchan Dharma Manuttamam. ” 

The physician who aspires to attain the highest dha- 
rma should protest all his patients with tender care, like his 
own children. - 
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Those physicians who for the sake of their livelihood 
sell treatment, as an article of trade, may be said to throw 
away heaps of gold and collect heaps of ashes in return. 
The physician who out of compassion for all creatures, 
devotes him self to treatment excels all other men because 
there is no gift more Valuable than the gift of life. . 

, ■ “ Naardhaardham ( Niiatmaardharo ) 

.Naapi Kaamaardham . 

'Adha‘ Bhdotadaj'ampratti 
. Yo Vartate Chikitsaayaam 
' - ’ Sa Sarvaniati Vartate 

Nahi Jeevitha Dhanaahi 
, , , . Daanaamanyet Visish^ate. ” . . 

;■ He .who'has devoted -himself to the- free gift. of treat- 
ment out of compassion to living creatures and who gives 
the , invaluable gift of life attains the highest happiness 
( Moksha). Because there is no other gift in the superior to 
the gift of life. ' ' . - • 

" ' • ' ■ ‘‘Sukham At}antam Asmite. ” 

Aaima-EiernaU 

t . . ' ■ . ' 

The eternal existence of Aatma is fully dis.cussed . in 
Charaka in several places “ Nitj-ah Furusha Samjnakah.” 
See, Sareera l5l. The topics of Jeevaatma, Paramaatma and. 
Karma are often repeaced in, the studies of the individual 
praktitis of man and in explaining the Panchabhoota, Triguna 
and Tridosha theories which are fundamental to the studies 
of Aayur\'eda. 

Daivavyapaasraya Faiih Treatment 

Aayurveda advocates Deva Guru Pooja (worship of 
God and Guru) as a means of securing devotion and knowledge. 
It also advocates Deiva Vj-apaasraya-faith ' treatment and 
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Sat\vaa\-ajaya treatment-treatment by control! on the states 
of mind (Chittavritti Nirodhah). This is yogic treatment. 

Deiva 'S'apaasraya treatment includes 
“ Mantraushadhi Mani 
Mangala Bali Upahaara 
Homa, Niyama, Praaaschitta, 

S\vast 3 ’a 5 'ana, Pranipaata, Yaatra, Gamanaadi ”, 

Varieties of Faith Cure, 

The following \farieties of treatment are recommended 
for diseases caused Daiva ( Unknown or non-physical 
causes ). 

{ 1 ) ^^antra-The use of sacred hymns or words having 
spiritual potenc 3 \ Recentl_v I saw-, on the Railway station 
at Tenali, a patient bitten b}'- a snake, who was brought 
absolutely senseless and stiff like a log of wood. He was 
placed on the ground apparentlj?- as dead. A telephone mess- 
age u^s sent to a Station Master who was reputed to possess 
great Jfaantrika powers. He replied asking the relatives of 
the patient to shout loudl^r into the ears of the patient that 
“so and so asks j-ou to get up, therefore get up”. They 
did so for over 30 minutes. But ail the time, the patient did 
not show an}'^ signs of life. All of a sudden he slowly called 
out “What is all this”, and he was made to stand and walk 
with the help of the two relatives and taken back alive and 
free from the poison. 

Instances like this are reported from many places. 

(2) Aushadhi-Contact with or mere touch of some 
potent herbs worn as amulets. Here internal medication of 
the herbs is not what is indicated. “Aushadhee Prasastaah 
Dhaaraj'et. ” 

( 3 ) Mani-The touch of precious stones and gems- 
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Influence of active rays of radio-active substances is prohible 
indicated here. 

(4) Mangala-Benidiction or the influence of auspicious 
cermonies invoking the blessings of good washes of others. 

(5) Bali-Practice of self-denial and sacrifice. 

(6) tlpahaara-Feeding of lower animals and poor 
feeding etc. as a symbol of mercy and comradeship with the 
helpless and distress. 

( 7 ) Homa Sacrifice of ghee and fragrant substances 
accompanied by auspicious pravyers. Fire is considered as a 
visible S 3 'mool of God. So also the sun. 

(8) Niyama-Practice of healthy habits and religious 
observances in the. past either knowingly conductive to clean- 
liness and self control. 

( 9 ) Praayaschitta-Atonement for evil deeds commftted 
either committed in the past 'knowingly or unknowingly. 

(10) Upavaasa-Fasting as a means of self-purification 
of the mind and the body. 

r 

(11) Swastayayana-Benediction after presentation of 
offerings. 

(12) Pranipaata-Falling prostrate on the ground as a 
symbol of humanity and self-Surrender. 

(13) Yaatragamana-Visiting sacred places of pilgrimages 

in order to divert the attention of the patient towards pious 
thinking and also toj .promote the influence of the change of 
climate, change of scenery' and phj'sical exercise. In fact, 
all places of pilgrimage are really health resorts, with their 
scenic beauty and pure w'ater from springs or rivers for 
bathing and driking. ISSow', 'of course, they have degenerated, 
on account of neglect due to w^ant of patronage and to the 
glamour of w-estern fashion. ' ' ' ’ 
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The above methods of Daiva Vyapaasraya treatment 
are most effective in the case of those who believe in God 
and who- have faith' in- these methods of cure. Even today, 
there are numerous people of all religion in India, who resort 
to these methods and are greatly benefited.'^ by’^ it. They so- 
metimes effect miraculous cures not only in mental diseases 
such as^ Hysteria and . Insanity’’ but . also in purely’ bodily’ 
diseases. All pain and suffering disappears by diverting the 
mind of the patient. It is no wonder that intense Bhakti 
(faith) creates new'- and powerful vitality’ which can 
cafe even organic diseases such as Leprosy Diabetes and 
Consumption. ’ , - , 

Daiva "^^y’apaasraya treatment is now appreciated and 
utilised •'in America as psychic*- treatment. It is an Infant 
Science. 

_ {4), Apo6wqia-Ne\vness. 

^ j , In addition to tlie four Pramaan as via. ^ direct perce- 
ption Upamaanaa ( Drishtaanta-illustration ) Sabda ( Aapta- 
vaaky’a-testimony of accepted authorities) and Anumaana 
( inferences ) which ' are the accepted sources of knowledge 
in all the other saastraas, Aayurveda gives special reference 
and importance to a new Pramaana to prove the existence 
of Aatma-namely Yukti. Yiikti means reasoning. ' '' 

“Buddhi Pasyati Ya Bhaavaan 

'Bahukaarana Yoga ja Yukti. ” 

' ' Charaka Sootra, Ch. 2-25. 

The faculty of understanding i. e. Bhudda arrives at 
a particular dicision or conclusion by the complited opera- 
tion of many ideas. . ( Bhaavaas ). Where y’ou cannot percive 
certain things by^the five senses, you think you to '^arrive at 
certain conclusions. For Example a man Yukti (reasoning) 
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helps/cannot-see Aatma unless he develops Yog ic Powers. But - 
the existence of. Aatma can be inferred by Yukti (reasoning) 
ch. sut. 12. Another thing which is Apoorva to Aayurveda 
is that in addition to Sabda Aayurveda accepts as authority 
saastraas or sciences which are based on observation- and 
experiment,, dedications of which have been tested as -.sound 
by competent judges if they are not contrary 'to known exp- 
erience and if they are for the benefit of the humanity, 

“ Yacha anyat' kaschit vedaat avipareetah, - 
Pareeksakaih praneetah sistaanumatah 

Lokaanu Grahapravruttah saastra Vaadah; ’ ^ 

Sacha Aaptaagamah. ” Ch, Sut, I. V. 27.^ 

^ (5) Phala Result 

The supreme object of human ’ pursuit is however 
considered to be different when viewed from different angles' 
of vision. Every scientist considers '-his' 'own ^ science as the 
best, . .V’ ’''n-'' 

The Dharma -Saastraas give importance to Dharma 
alone as the most superior. , ; 

Artha Saastraas consider wealth which may consist 
of riches, strength of body, the army, the cattle and the 
article of food, the extent of empire and the posibilities of 
conquest etc. as superior to all. 

' ’ i 

Kaama Saastraas say that the gratification of one’s 
desires should be the goal even if some obstacles are to be 
crossed or some suffering'should be' undergone for the attain- 
ment of the goal. The obstacles should be considered as 
unavoidable and insignificant. 

Among the Shad Dharsanaas, each has its own goal. 
For the Saankhyaas attainment of true knowledge is the 
supreme goal. In Yoga, Iswara Sannidhaana (Communion 
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with God ) is the goal.- For Nyaaya and Vaisheshikaas exti- 
nction of all misery is the supreme goal; Poorva Meemaamsaa, 
consider attainment of, Heavan-Swarga-as the supreme goal. 
For Adwaita Vedaanta, the knowledge of Sachidhaananda 
Brahman-pure existence, intelligence and bliss is the goal. 
For the charvakaas xvorldly happiness for Jainaas-Ahimsaa, no 
injury to any living being in thought, word or deed are the 
supreme' ‘goal; ‘ ^ 

Jeevanmukta is ihe goal of Aayurveda. 

Aayuryeda considers Moksha in the shape of mental 
of peace {.Saanti ) as the supreme goal of man. This may 
be attained during life. It is not necessary to be in order to 
attain salvation in the shape of perfect . mental peace. He 
may . continue to attend to his Avoridy duties without attai- 
nment or desire for the fruits of his actions as a Jeevanmukta. 

. (6) Ardhavaada— Supplementary and 
Irrelevent Arguments. 

Charaka discourages those who adopt these methods 
by saying following : — 

J ' “'Pari samvatsaro Bhavaan 

' ' ':i ' > ‘ Siksha Swa Taavat Na twa.yaa 

(■ ; '■>! ' Gururrupaasito nboham,” (Vemana. 26) 

“ Go and study for one year more. You have not 
studied under a Guru properly. ” 

; . i7 ) Vpapatti-Refutation. 

- Charaka strongly refutes the argument of Naastikaas 
and Swabhaavavaa is thus:- 

. 1 : “ Buddhimaan Naastikya 

: Buddhim Jahyaat 

.f, ) • • rVicchitsamcha. ” 
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It is a waste of time to attempt to teach Aayurveda 
to one who does not believe in it. The student must first 
have a thirst for knowledge and then ^ approach a proper 
tacher with a firm belief that Aayurveda is an Aadhyaat* 
mika Science. 

Upakrama and Upasamhaara-The Beginning 
■ and the End. 

Charaka begins and ends the Sootra Staana of his great 
‘work. Charaka Samhita, with a reference to I^Ioksha-Salvation. 

‘ In the beginning he says : — 

“ Dharmaartha Kaamamokshaanaam 
‘ ' Aarogyam Moola Muttamam 

Roga Tasyah Hartaarah ' ' 

Sriyaso Jeevitaasyacha. ” 

' ( Charaka, Sootra 1-15 ) 

The avowed object of Aayurveda is to promote per* 
feet 'health 'for the sake of Dharma (performance of duty), 
Artha ( acquisition of Wealth ) Kaama (fulfilment of desires) 
and Moksha ( attainment of self-realisation ). Treatment of 
diseases becomes incidentally necessary because diseases are 
a hindrance to human effort in reaching 'these four aspira- 
tions of .life particularly Moks'na-Salvation-which is the 
supreme goal of life. 

' In the end Charaka gives the aims and objects of the 

study of Aayurveda in the following words: — 

’ ' ' ' 

. . “Tatra Ahimsaa Praaninaam Praana 

^ Vardhanaanaam, Utkrishta Tamam 

Vidhya Brihmanaanaam 
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Indriya Jayo ^Nandanaanaam 
Tatwaavabhodo Harshanaanaain 
' • Brahmacharyam Ayanaanaam 
Iti Aayurveda Vido Manjante”. 

When the question arose as to which is the fore-most 
amongst diverse means that exist for prolonging life 
( Praanavardhanaanaam.) the proper replj’’ according to Aayur- 
veda should be Ahimsa-Non-viplence and not food; which is 
the foremost amongst diverse means tqat, exist for enhancing 
strength, the reply should be enthusiasm and not bodily 
strength; \\hich is the foremost amongst the diverse means 
that promote nutrition and bulk of the body, the reply should 
be learning and not meat; which is the foremost amongst the 
diverse means that contribute to satisfaction (Nandanaanaam), 
the reply should be, control of senses and not sexual enjoy- 
ment; which is the foremost among diverse means that 
contribute to the ecstacies of delight, the reply should be 
self-realisation and not a phrodisiacs; which is the foremost 
amongst the diverse means that guide to achieve the four 
human aspirations, the reply should be Brahmacharya (i. e.), 
to live in God and not Celibacy 

“This is the view of the professors of Aayurveda”. 

“Iti Aayurvedavido manj^ante 

( Charaka Sootra-30 ) 

Although Aayurveda recognises the worldly or phj'sical 
happiness in its different aspects mentioned above as the next 
best, the Science of Aayurveda has a higher purpose, which 
is really and in the long run of supreme importance. For 
example, food may promote life for the time being, but Ahimsa 
serves promotion of life best in the long run and similarly 
for the other items. 
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It is now abundantly proved that Aayurveda is pri- 
marily and essentially spiritual science. It- includes not only 
the modern medicinal sciences but all the other modern 
sciences which have some relation or other with the life of 
man. I therefore say it is the top science. 
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